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LOUIS NAPOLEON. 





BY C. P. CRANCH. 





So he is gone, the shadow of a name! 

Long since we saw the dull expiring flame 

Flare in its socket. What he was and did 

From Europe and the world cannot be hid— 

The crowned adventurer, who set his heel 

Upon a people, and with clamps of steel, 

Called ‘‘law and order,” fastened, deep and 
* broad, 

A throne sustained by perjury, vice, and fraud. 


Look back a few short years, and ask what gain, 

What boon to Europe was Napoleon’s reign ? 

‘He fought for Italy,’? you say. Tis true. 

But then he always held himself in view. 

Himself first, France’s strength and glory next. 

Austria must needs be humbled; England 
vexed, 

Left playing second, with her eyes askance, 

Droning’a surly moral bass, while France 

Led on the battle-orchestra. Her name 

Must glow anew with the old chivalric flame ; 

And he—the man of Destiny—the head 

Of the new movement. So his armies bled 

In Lombardy. He, with his brave Zouaves, 

Would do no thing, and least this thing, by 
halves. 

All went like clock-work. France was ever 
great 

In system. But, unluckily, the gate 

That led to Venice was too strongly barred. 

Yes—as you say—it was a trifle hard 

For the orchestral leader to plunge o’er 

Those quadrilateral walls, through smoke and 
gore ; 

To see his brave men—those swift living notes 

In his heroic symphony—their coats 

Stained deep in Solferino’s dust and blood, 

Marshaled again to serve as naught but food 

For powder; faces gashed and burnt and 
blurred 

By bayonet, ball, and fever. So the word 


Was given to change the programme; for the 
war 


Was swelling to a size too great by far, 

Involving interests which were not ‘‘ France.” 

Further he would not, could not now advance, 

Though Freedom stood dismayed. A treaty 
straight : 

Was signed, before the act should be too late, 

Sardinia keeping all that she had won ; 

But Venice, pining for the air and sun 

And stretched upon her Austrian dungeon-floor, 

Must needs be left, bound closer than before. 

Hard, when her prison was about to ope, 

To bolt it in her face, to kill her hope ! 

But France, and Europe, and that blessed 
fiction, 

““Balance of power,’’ wrought more cool con- 
viction. 


So Villafranca’s treaty closed the lid 

Of the Pandora-box, and Hope was left, 

And what the lion failed in the fox did. 

For Francis Joseph must have been bereft 

Of brains to be outwitted there and then, 

His sails struck windless by a stroke of the pen; 

His long-famed cunning all outdone and shamed, 

That he consented to a treaty framed 

Purposely vague, to favor Italy, 

Leaving an open door he did not see. 

“Bring ro dukes back,’’ forsooth ; but nothing 
said, 

Should the good people choose to rule instead; 

This credit then he takes : Napoleon 

Suffered the Revolution to move on. 

He could not interfere to keep the kings 


When the unfettered countries spread their 
wings. 


Prudently stood aside, when down the slope 

The — machine rolled, freighted with the 
ope 

Of nations, who with shouts of joy beheld— 

By Nature’s law of gravity impelled— 

The car of state, so long a stranded thing 

On lonely hights, the plaything of aking, 


Now move on common roads where brethren 
meet 


In friendly intercourse and converse sweet. 
But never with a finger-tip did he 
E’er thrust aside superfluous tyranny 





moon ie him that kings were kings. This 
‘ac 
Pledged him to keep their right divine intact. 


Magician though he was, he raised a ghost 

He could not lay, and made this fault a boast ; 

Built up a throne veneered and varnished well 

With democratic gloss—a glittering shell, 

That mt the people’s touch, and ill could 
ear 


The lightest breeze of Freedom’s common air ; 
While he who filched the Empire like a thief 
Prociaimed himself the nation’s chosen chief. 


Imperial author, writing special pleas 

For liberal tyranny and a conquered peace, 

Himself his only judge, he from their nooks 

Drove out the critic-rats that gnawed his books. 

Lee atnn policeman, smothering Freedom’s 
eS ; 

Spider-like, sitting in a web of wires 

Netting all Europe from his central ring ; 

Throttling the editorial gnats whose sting 

Or buzz protests against the hands that wind 

The despot’s cobwebs round the free-born mind, 

Yet loudly boasting that his power relies 

Upon the votes of his dear tangled flies. 


How long he sat! this Cesar of the stage, 

This bold, pretending patron of the age ; 

Muzzl. 1 the press, yet bade the people think ; 

Knelt to the Pope, but gave the crowd a wink ; 

Now capped a cardinal, now endowed a school ; 

Permitted suffrage, under iron rule ; 

Gave wings to trade, but clogged all daring 
thought, 

Counting all counsel but his own as naught ; 

Put new wine in old bottles, best in worst, 

And clamped them round with iron, lest they 
burst ; 

Forced two extremes to marry, last with first ; 

Wed light to darkness, and misnamed the brood 

Born of the union France’s highest good. 


Professing friendship for our Western main, 

He hoped to split our continent in twain, 

And while our back was turned to grasp our foe 

Drives in an Austrian wedge at Mexico ; 

Finds he has bungled sadly, and would fain 

Withdraw from Maximilian again ; 

Would like to recall his forces, too, from Rome, 

But fears the hubbub of his priests at home. 

So, pledged to God and Mammon, he prolongs 

Chaos and light, and smiles on rights and 
Wrongs ; 

The Pope’s non possumus most blandly hears, 

And leaves poor Rome in misery and in tears ; 

Prates loud of nations’ rights, and ten times o’er 

Opens and shuts a people’s prison-door. 


Now, Time brings round its retributions strange ; 

O’er Europe’s face there sweeps a mighty 
change ; . 

Now Germany compact and bristling stands, 

Guarding her blue Rhine from the invader’s 
hands, 

Now Venice sets her sea-pearl in the ring 

Worn by young Italy’s victorious king, 

Now Rome, e’en Rome, must add her eternal 
fame 

To a throne upborne by Garibaldi’s name. 

Unguarded by her Gallic sentinel, 

She loosely holds the keys of Heaven and Hell ; 

Her Pope, whose thunders rattled West and 
East, 

Changed by a pen-scrawl to a harmless priest. 

And he, the mighty Emperor, whose word 

Held Europe spell-bound, in War’s thunders 
heard 

A voice that over-ruled his subtle tricks, 

His blunders and his shuffling politics, 

His sham democracy, his hard decrees, 

His double-dealings and diplomacies. 

These brought their sure results: Ambition 
checked, 

A tarnished splendor, and an Empire wrecked ; 

And that distrust through every heart that 


crep 
At rights withheld and promises unkept ; 
While conan: sank his star, unmourned of 


Who hail the nation’s rise, the usurper’s fall, 
Till death has swept away the last frail chance 
That cheered the friends of tyranny in France. 





ULTRAMONTANISM AND THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 


Everygopy knows that France, which has 
in former times condemned the Jesuits by 
her Parliament, has made herself at the 
present time their principal refuge. For 
this there are many causes, one of the prin- 
cipal of which is the hostility which Bis- 
marck has against them. ‘‘Since Bismarck 
is France’s enemy, every good Frenchman 
must receive the Jesuits as friends.” Such 
is the argument of the Ultramontane party, 
which does not fear to make on this point 


common cause with the most senseless 
Chauvinism. 


There is another cause, in the personal and 
political system of M. Theirs. Thiers, who 
under Louis Philippe fought against the 
Jesuits asa statesman, is to-day their de- 
fender as a statesman. It is not that he 
thinks differently on this point from Mont- 
losier, Dupois (the elder), and all his former 
colleagues. We think that even now he 
would not disapprove of the little book of 
de Montlosier entitled ‘*‘ Memoire a Consult- 
er sur un Systeme Religieuse et Politique Ten- 
dans a Enverser la Reluion, la Société et le 
Tréne,” with this motto: ‘‘ It is virtue which 
I will accuse of vice, it is piety which I will 
accuse of irreligion, it is fidelity which I will 
accuse of revolt.” But M. Thiers, who is 
neither Christian nor Catholic, but a Voltair- 
ist, is a Papist; and that is why he is at the 
same time the political friend of the Jesuits. 

Now France needs at this moment M. 
Thiers. Having become indispensable, he 
imposes himself upon her with all his theo- 
ries, all his hatreds, and all his affections. It 
is, then, necessary that the political men 
who understand the necessity of M. Thiers’s 
maintenance in power submit to his Papism 
and Jesuitism. It is also necessary that he 
silence all their liberal ideas relating to the 
separation of state and church, because it 
pleases M. Thiers to keep the Concordat of 
1801. Even those who are persuaded that 
M. Thiers does only maintain the Concordat, 
defective as itis, because he finds an occasion 
to play the secular Pope, to nominate the 
bishops in concert with the Holy Ghost, to 
give Rome a lesson when he finds some 
faults, of sending forth a bull—even those 
do I say are obliged to tolerate, if not his way 
of seeing, his way of doing. : 

This necessity is very deplorable, because 
France seems to us to turn in a syllogistic 





| circle, which can ruin her. She waits to sup- 


press the Concordat of 1801; and so make 
those happy reforms which this suppression 
will provoke, that she may herself be reor- 
ganized and re-established. Now it is pre- 
cisely this suppression and these reforms 
which would be the means of effecting such 
a reorganization and re-establishment. Gib- 
bon was right in saying that the old bishops 
have made France and her government. We 
are still more right in holding up that the 
bishops of the present time will undo both 
the one and the other. What renovation 
can be expected when one sees a bishop pro- 
claim the Pope’s infallibility as a divine 
truth, after having fought against it as 
against a satanic error; and when this same 
bishop rises up to reject, with all his 
strength, the obligatory instruction, after 
having written so much in favor of educa- 
tion? Is not the conclusion of such turning 
about, for the immense majority of the French 
people, that one must have faith in nothing, 
since the bishops themselves, and the best of 
them, prove so easily the pro and the con? 





Now, what work of restoration “can be ex- 
pected with skepticism on one side and 
ignorance on the other? Whereis the gov- 
ernment so intelligent and so strong as to be 
able to build a solid edifice on a quicksand ? 

M. Thiers, who has the custom of getting 
out of perplexity with witticisms, will per- 
haps invoke to his help that of Cardinal 
Fleury—“ The Jesuits are excellent valets, 
but bad masters.” After which he will add 
that he will know pretty well. how to make 
of them his valets, and not his masters. It 
would be easy for us to correct the mot of 
Cardinal Fleury, and to make it much more 
true, by saying: “The Jesuits only consent 
to be excellent valets that they may become 
afterward bad masters.” Let M. Thiers 
take care, however skillful he may be; for 
the Jesuits have made a fool of more skillful 
men than he is. They are, nevertheless, 
witty men, who suffer themselves to be most 
easily dominated by their valet; and M. 
Thiers is not of a nature to be excepted. We 
should like to be able to avail ourselves of 
another witticism, which has been made by 
the Jesuits themselves. Afraid of the bold- 
ness which their Father Letellier sets forth 
in their favor at the seventeenth century, 
they said: “ He will drive us so fast that he 
will overturn us.” We also should like that 
all the protection granted to them by M. 
Thiers would bring them to a fall into the 
ditch ; but we fear that the ditch will be for 
M. Thiers and for France, not for the 
Jesuits. The method followed by the French 
Government of the present day is too peril- 
ous. Be it as it may, let us conceal our_per- 
sonal opinion for the present, and let. us re- 
strict ourselves to the point of view on 
which M. Thiers places himself, to take a 
benevolent and protective attitude toward 
the Jesuits. If M. Thiers should think 
aloud, perhaps he would speak as follows: 

“You, gentlemen, who combat the Infal- 
libility of His Holiness the Pope with all the 
other dogmas of the Romish Court and of 
Jesus, not only Ido not disapprove of you 
as regards the spiritual prospect, but I find 
you possessed of a moderation which puz- 
zles me; and I must confess to you that, if I 
were in your place, I would not be satisfied 
with so little Oh! no. But,if {£ do not 
disapprove of you thoroughly on the spirit- 
ual side, I declare that it is quite impossible 
for me not to disapprove of you entirely on 
the political side. Here, gentlemen, you 
seem to me to be men of principles. This 
is a capital fault in my eyes; and Bismarck, 
as great a man as he is, will finally be 
brought low, being only a man of princi- 
ples. For me, gentlemen, I have only one 
principle—it is to have none. Principles 
have always been disastrous; expedients 
alone save. Look ata man who walks al- 
ways in aright line. He is a fool, and alsoa 
man of principles. 

‘*Look, on the contrary, at the Concor- 
dat of 1801. Is there, I ask you, any- 
thing more contrary to true philosophic 
and religious principles? But if I should 
suppress it, what would not be the result ? 
At first M. Veuillot would be dissatisfied. 
And M. Veuillot diss:tisfied, naturally the 
bishops and the priests also, since they would 
no more be able to pay their subscription to 
the newspaper of Veuillot; what, I confess 
to you, would at first cause the death of M. 
Veuillot and afterward that of his news- 
paper. Now, what would not be the result 
of ‘such disasters? The Pope would be 
able to excommunicate France. Aét all 
events, the whole royalist party would rise 
up against me as one man, and I fear noth- 
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at Note, Fay ? 
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ing,more-as one man only. Indeed, all the 
royalist parties need to have the bishops and 
the priests on their side, because without the 
moral pressure which the bishops aad priests 
exercise on the peasant’s conscience they 
would never succeed either in clecting their 
man nor in making successful their coup 
@ dat, since all will have the maintenance 
of the Concordat, which gives the king or 
emperor the right to nominate the bishops, 
to approve the cantons’ parsons, etc, etc.— 
in short, to make his own creatures. From 
that time, gentlemen, how can you not un- 
derstand that, if I would suppress the Con- 
cordat and the budgét des culties (a great 
economy for the state, it is true), I should 
fall out with the Legitimist, the Orleanist, 
and the Imperialist parties; while, on the 
contrary, in maintaining the statu quo, I 
please the bishops, the priests, and even the 
vestry-keepers, and, above all, the Right of 
the Chamber, which, in -the meantime, can 
only compete on political ground, which 
is not its hobby, and the entrance upon 
which fills me always with joy. .. 

I don’t know, gentlemen, whether you 
desire the success of the Republic. But, if 
it is so, do you not see that, in opposing 
your principles concerning the suppression 
of the Concordat, I succeed with my ex- 
pedients, as you do with yours, in looking 
exactly as if I was combating them, which 
is in France the best condition to attain. 
You Republicans of principle, you will only 
succeed in one thing—in compromising the 
Republic. Believe me! 1 repeat it, Let me 
act alone ; have trust in my experience and 
in my white hairs, and all will go well. 

‘Besides, there is another more serious 
reason which determines my opposition to 
the suppression of the Concordat and to the 
approbation of the Old Catholics. Perhaps, 
it is true, it will redound to their glory in 
after years, as we shall see hereafter—or, 
better, a8 you will see, since 1 am no more 
young! . , But for the present time 
this is my way of seeing. If I would listen 
to the Old Catholics, who appeal to the 
Concordat under pretense that they alone 
represent the Church, it would certainly 
happen that I could offer them neither right 
nor wrong, the Pope as well and the bishops. 
Now, gentlemen, do you not see that, in 
such a state of things, I would be obliged to 
have not only one Concordat, but two—the 
one for the Old Catholics, the other for the 
New, and, consequently, also, two budgets 
for the worship called Catholic; which 
would be extremely annoying at first 
for me, who would be obliged to 
occupy myself with their conflicts, and 
afterward for the state, which would also be 
obliged to pay the clergy of both. Qnce 
both these parties satisfied, both these con- 
cordats signed, would not the separation of 
state and church, which you Liberals desire 
so much, be put off indefinitely? Other- 
wise, do you not see that the people are not 
yet ripe for such a separation, and that, if the 
government should give up its right to nomi- 
nate the bishops and the parsons, it would 
not be the people which would take posses- 
sion of this right, but the Court of Rome, 
which would give me and the country much 
trouble. 

No, gentlemen, let us not act after the 
principles of the theological justice. The 
theological justice is no more worth than 
theological discussions, which are the worst 
of all discussions, as the wars of religion are 
the worst of all wars. At the present time 
to argue upon the true sense of the Concordat 
would be simply to throw oil in the fire and 
the beginning of a civil war of conscience, 
Believe me, gentlemen, to defer all these 
debates is the best way to suppress them. At 
last this Concordat, which would have been 
the occasion of so much injustice, will have 
the destiny it deserves. Moreover, even if 
the Old Catholics of France are not intelli- 
gent enough to see the end at which I aim, 
even if they were not of so small number, it 
is certain that they have no official existence 
in so far as they are separated from the Court 
of Rome, and that issuflficient reason for their 
non-existence, As long as their existence is 
not officially acknowledged by myself or by 
the state they have no existence. This truth 
is not a principle, and yet it is more than a 
principle; and when France will have sin- 

_cerely accepted it her safety will be as- 
sured.” 

Such is the summary of M. Thiers’s poli- 





‘tics on religious matters. Is it pathological 


politics, or -political pathology? Whatever 
it may be, it is such that M. Thiers intends to 
save France and to preserve the Republic’s 
conservatism. After what has been said, 
who will not understand that, in spite of an 
earnest desire for moderation, ene sometimes 
lets speeches escape, like those of Gambetta 
at Grenoble? 
a a a 


1HE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 








Tue relation of the newspaper press to 
popular intelligence, public morality, and 
the stability of republican institutions, is one 
of far-reaching importance, bringing with it 
responsibilities which may not be lightly as- 
sumed or disregarded without flagrant crim- 
inality. The literature of our country more 
than keeps pace with its growth, and there 
has never been such a multiplication of 
books or so much book reading as at the 
present day, thus exerting an immense influ- 
ence in forming the sentiments and impelling 
the actions of the people. Nevertheless it, 
needs but a cursory glance at the myriad 
copics of newspapers which are daily and 
weekly circulated through the land, and as 
eagerly consulted by all classes (because by 
their cheapness brought within the reach of 
all) as the needs of the natural appetite for 
daily food, to be convinced that there is no 
single instrumentality so potent for good or for 
evil as that of public journalism, In regard 
to enterprise, ability, size, variety, scope, and 
typographical execution a change has been 
wrought in newspaperdom within twoscore 
years which amounts to an utter revolution, 
as sublime in its magnitude as it is cheering- 
ly prophetic of the future. Of course, aside 
from individual genius and energy, this has 
been largely owing to the spirit of invention, 
whereby the facilities for manufacturing 
paper, multiplying the evolutions of the 
printing press, perfecting intercommunica- 
tion at home and abroad, and almost an- 
nibilating time and space in gathering news 
from all quarters of the globe, through tele- 
graphic channels, have been marvelously in- 
creased. If miracles were of everyday oc- 
currence, they would quickly become com- 
monplace, and this is illustrated in the non- 
chalance with which we take up our evening 
paper and read of events that have trans- 
pired during the day at London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, St. Petersburg, and Constantinople—as 
though these were cities within hailing dis- 
tance, and as easily reached as is one part of 
the town from the other. There is nothing 
more wonderful in the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Tales” than this telegraphic achievement; 
and no reflecting mind can fail to be power- 
fully impressed by it, as partaking of the at- 
tributes of omniscience, omnipresence, and 
omnipotence. 

Again, there has been a marked im- 
provement in the character of the daily and 
weekly press. As a whole, the quality of 
the matter it furnishes is more substantial 
and higher toned, while the quantity afford- 
ed for the price of subscription in many in- 
stances requires more time for its perusal 
than can be readily given. It has much 
less editorial bitterness and defamation to- 
ward other journals; it caters 'ess frequent- 
ly to vulgar prejudices and depraved appe- 
tites; itis less rancorous and abusive in its 
political controversies. Though it must be 
confessed that the late presidential strug- 
gle proves that there is yet room for indefi- 
nite improvement in this respect, still, as 
compared with our early political history, 
from John Adams to Andrew Jackson, 
there is a decided change for the better. It 
evinces a deeper concern with respect toa 
wise and just administration of public af- 
fairs, though too often mistaking partisan- 
ship for patriotism. Its literary taste and 
talent have been greatly enhanced, to the 
suppression of much that was coarse and 
indecent. In its religious aspects it has 
made, perhaps, even greater advances than 
in its political in all controversial matters ; 
it is far less dogmatic and bigoted, denun- 
ciatory and excommunicating, and, conse- 
quently, much more broad and catholic in 
the treatment of theological dissent and 
scriptural exegesis. As to news-gathering, 
it is not only vigilant and exhaustive, but 
microscopic and circumstantial to a ludi- 
crous extent. Every trifling accident is duly 
recorded, as though it were a case of special 
public interest and general commiseration. 
Fisher Ames complained in his day that a 








newspaper was pronounced. to be very lean 
and destitute of matter if it contained no 
account of murders, suicides, prodigies; or 
monstrous births; and he good-naturedly 
questioned the “men of ink” as to the 
knowledge to be gleaned from “ the tiresome 
truths about thunder-storms, that, strange 
to tell! kill oxen or burn barns; and cats 
that bring two-headed kittens; and sows 
that eat their own pigs.” In a country so 
vast and populous, he thought it might be 
taken for granted that there will be thunder- 
showers that will split tough white-oak 
trees; and hail-storms that will cost 
some farmers full twenty shillings to 
mend their glass windows; there will be 
boxing-matches, and drinking, and love, and 
murder, and running away, and suicide; 
and why is not the man who supposes that a 
certain number of events like these take 
place within a given period just as wise as 
another man who reads fifty columns of 
amazing particulars, and, of course, knows 
that they have happened? Onthe whole, 
he regarded the increasing fashion for print- 
ing wonderful tales of crimes and accidents 
as worse than ridiculous, as it corrupts both 
the public tasteand morals, by making shock- 
ing things familiar, while it withdraws popu- 
lar attention from familiar truth, because it 
is not shocking. There is sober verity, as 
well as pleasant irony, in this criticism; but 
what would become of the vocation of the 
industrious penny-a-liner if such occurrences 
are not to be duly recorded, for general 
curiosity and promiscuous information ? 
Besides, in simply narrating the ‘‘ hair- 
breadth ’scapes” and ‘‘ moving accidents by 
flood and field”—though, fortunately, the 
great mass of readers may find that none in 
whose welfare they are specially interested 
were involved in them—yet the information 
communicated peradventure reaches some 
fireside or circle of acquaintance that gives it 
value, eliciting expressions of sympathy or 
congratulation, according to the injury 
inflicted or the peril happily escaped. 
But, unquestionably, the space occupied so 
largely with utterly insignificant occurrences 
of daily life might be advantageously cur- 
tailed or filled with useful reading. As to 
the printing of shocking atrocities and 
blood-congealing horrors, merely to gratify 
a morbid taste and for sensational effect, it is 
certainly a vicious practice and of a harden- 
ing tendency; yet it would be a misnomer 
for a newspaper to suppress all knowledge 
of these from its readers on that account. 

Wielding, then, as the newspaper press 
does, a commanding influence over families 
and communities, a blessing or a curse at- 
tends it in proportion to its disposition to up- 
hold what is wrong or defend what is right, 
to debase the moral sense or elevate the 
standard of public and private virtue. As- 
piring to its management, some attempt it 
foolishly, some corruptly, and others with- 
out any idea of moral responsibility. In 
such cases journalism becomes degraded 
professionally, when its aim should always 
be laudable and its influence salutary, 
whether its object be to amuse or instruct. 
He is conspicuously base-minded who uses 
it for his own selfish ends, reckless of what 
is printed, if it only ‘‘pays.” But, as a means 
of diffusing light and knowledge, of public 
usefulness and popular guidance in the right 
direction, the wisest and most gifted 
may honorably seek its possession as 
eminently desirable, though in its ample 
scope it requires a combination’ of 
qualities rarely found in any one per- 
son. Itis to be earnestly hoped that both 
publishers and editors will have a deepening 
sense of the responsibilities they have as- 
sumed, and be vigilantin excluding from 
their printed sheets whatever is low in senti- 
ment, or corrupt in principle, or profligate 
n example; thus making them vebicles of 
innocent entertainment and useful knowl- 
edge. A well conducted paper, imbued with 
the spirit of progress, is an acquisition to 
any community and deserving liberal en- 
couragement; but into no family claiming 
to be governed by the rules of propriety 
should any periodical be admitted if it may 
not. be read without detriment to the 
manners and morals of the household. The 
observance of this rule ‘would weed out 
many a worthless sheet, and’ elevate the tone 
ot the domestic circle, as well as promote the 
general welfare. 

The New Year is the chosen season for 
determining whether to renew an old sub- 








scription or to make trial of some other 


periodical. In: either case, the inducement . 


presented by Tue INDEPENDENT to renew 
or to subscribe for it is of the strongest 
character. Its claim to independence is not 
a pretense; for it is frank and free in the 
expression of its views, and manly in allow- 
ing respectful dissent therefrom in its col. 
umns. Editorially it is conducted with 
marked ability, in an eminently catholic 
spirit and with true dignity. Among its 
numerous contributors are some of the ablest 
and most instructive writers of the day. Its 
range is the broad field of religious thought 
and philanthropic activity, besides giving to 
literature, philosophy, science, art, educa- 
tion, and whatever pertains to the cause of 
civilization their due share of attention. 
Its treatment of political matters is impartial 
and well considered, with a proper regard 
both to measures and men. Its miscellane- 
ous and family departments are filled with 
choice and entertaining articles, both for 
old and young. A large proportion of 
its one hundred and _ twenty-eight ex- 
tended columns is occupied with original 
matter, suited to every variety of taste, and 
amounting annually to several duodecimo 
volumes, obtained only by a very liveral 
pecuniary outlay. Yet the subscription 
price is only three dollars !—scarcely sufll- 
cient to pay for the sheet at first cost as it 
comes from the papermaker. In connection 
with the offer to every new subscriber of a 
most valuable steel engraving (worthy to be 
the historic accompaniment of the Declara- 
tion of Independence)—to wit, ‘ Abraham 
Lincoln’s First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation”—T ng INDEPENDENT becomes 
actually a handsome gift, which is rendered 
possible by no addition to its subscription 
list, but only by its advertising patronage. 
Its best witness of its merits, after all, is its 
own record; and this, without any other in- 
ducement, is such as ought to secure double 
its present circulation, great as that is. 


MR. FROUDE'S ENGLISH IN IRE- 
LAND. 


BY W. E. ll. LECKY. 








Amonce the intellectual phenomena of the 
present day, one of the most remarkable is 
certainly the presence among us of a small 
but able body of literary men whose repug- 
nance to modern liberal tendencies has led 
them to opinions on secular policy more 
fitted for the latitude of Russia than of En- 
gland, and on religious policy more fitted 
for the Middle Ages than for the nineteenth 
century.. The two things they hate the 
most are civil and religious liberty. Free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, repre- 
sentative government, the rights of nations 
to determine the form of government under 
which they will live, the rights of weak 
minorities to protection as long as they do 
not injure their neighbors, the right of every 
man to profess the religious belief and adopt 
the religious worship which he considers the 
best, are in their phraseology mere cant or 
shams. Tbe two fundamental principles of 
all constitutional government—that the will 
of the majority should rule, and that. the 
scruples of the minority should be re- 
spected—are equally antipathetic to them. 
The whole tendency of modern policy, in 
their eyes, is a mistake, and. history has to 
them a certain melancholy charm as a record 
of religious and political despotisms which 
have been weakly banished from the world. 

Opinions such as these, though now rare, 
and we venture to think morbid eccentrici- 
ties, were once supreme in Europe, and 
were usually based upon theological tenets. 
The belief in an infallible church, in the 
criminality of religious error, and in the 
divine right of kings has at different periods 
led good inen to justify some of the most 
atrocious crimes that ever disgraced our 
world. The modern school, however, has 
no sympathy with these doctrines; and it is 
a melancholy and, indeed, a humiliating fact 
that some ot the most ardent eulogies of the 
policy of destroying certain forms of religion 
by the sword have come from men whose 
own opinions on these matters are notori- 
ously heterodox or lax. 

lt would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that there fs no distinct principle under- 
lying these views. The leading doctrine of 
this school is the woiship of success, as the 
supreme evidence of goodness. Wherever 
they find might, there also they find right. 
To decide whether a nation is right in in- 
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yading, dispossessing, or enslaving another, 
the one real question is, whether she is able 
to do it. If she is, the pretext she chonses is 
of little consequence. Her ultimate success 
is her justification. She is obeying ‘'God’s 
law”; and the weaker nation, if unable to 
resist effectually, is immoral in resisting at 


all. The supreme law of political ethics is 
thus: 
“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That be should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 


As Mr. Froude expresses it in the present 
work: ‘The superior part has a natural 
right to govern, the inferior part has a natu- 
ral right to be governed; and a rude but 
adeczete test of superiority and inferiority 
is provided in the relative strength of the 
different orders of human beings.” ‘‘ The 
rights of man—if such rights there be—are 
not to liberty, but to wise direction and con- 
trol.” ‘*The right to resist depends upon 
the power of resistance.” ‘* There is no dis- 
puting against strength, nor happily is there 
any need to dispute; for the strength which 
gives a right tofreedom implies the presence 
of those qualities which insu#® that-it will 
be rightly used.” 

That the leading writers of this school are 
not only men of great genius, but also of emi- 
nently noble and humane dispositions, may 
be readily conceded. The character of a 
writer is one thing, the principles he adyo- 
cates are quite another; and nothing which 
is here written about the latter is intended to 
cast the smatiest reflection unon the former. 
Of the doctrine, however, we can speak 
with no respect. It appears to us not only 
profoundly false in itself, but also as well 
fitted as any in the whole range of opinions 
to pervert the moral judgments of men. 
No system can strike more directly at the 
root of all that is noble and generous in 
human nature than this deification of suc- 
cess, this worship of force as the incarnation 
of right, this hatred of all that is weak and 
of all that is unsuccessful. It makes it the 
function of history to stand by the scaffold 
and curse the victims as they pass. Its nat- 
ural fruits have been an enthusiasm for des- 
potism and persecution, a firm belief in the 
power of ends to justify means, a systematic 
depreciation or neglect of all the virtues 
which soften the character and adorn the 
social or domestic sphere, without fortify- 
ing men for the great collisions of life. It 
his led one great and venerable writer to 
moke Frederick William a hero, and -to be- 
come the eulogist of the invasion of Silesia 
and the partition of Poland, while he speaks 
with contempt of the philanthropy of How- 
ard and of all the noble efforts that have 
been made to break the fetters of the slave. 
It has made another great writer the pane- 
gyrist of Ilenry VIII, the apologist for the 
use of judicial torture, and the author of one 
of the most uncompromising defenses of 


religious persecution it has ever been our 
fortune to peruse. 


This hook belongs to the class of his- 
tories which are written not for the 
purpose of giving a simple and impartial 
Narrative of events, but clearly and al- 
most avowedly for the purpose of en- 
forcing certain political doctrines. It is 
written with passion, and apparently 
under extreme irritation, and is, for the 
most part, a bitter invective against the Irish 
people, against the Catholic religion, and, 
above all, against the maxims of liberal pol- 
icy. The liish Celts, in the opinion of Mr. 
Froude, are a race hopelessly vitiated and 
dcbased, absolutely, incurably, and consti- 
tutionally unfitted for self-goverument, and 
only to be ruled by a strict and steady des- 
potism. They are a people “‘ who do not 
understand forbearance, who interpret lenity 
into fear, and respect only an authority which 
they dare not trifle with.” They are ‘‘a 
people incapable of self-restraint.” “The 
Worst means of governing them is to give 
them their own way. In concession they 
see only fear; and those that fear them they 
hate and despise. Coercion succeeds better. 
They respect a master hand, though it be a 
hard and cruel one.” The main object in 
Tuling them should be to annihilate their 
social and political power; to prevent them, 
as fur as possible, from amalgamating with 
and thus depressing the ruling race; and, 
above all, to extirpate their religion. Crom- 
well; and Cromwell alone, we are told, en- 


_ denvored to govern the Irish “ by true ideas”; 


or, in other words, ‘‘by the laws, so far as 
intellect can discern them, appointed by the 
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Drogheda and Wexford and the deliberate 
massacre of their entire garrisons had con- 
cluded the rebellion, he availed himself of 
the opportunity to confiscate all the land in 
the three chief provinces of Ireland. Ile 
colonized those provinces with his soldiers- 
Tle left, indeed, the peasantry to till the soil 
for the new masters; but he banished all the 
ruling classes, ‘‘ the chiefs, the leading mem- 
bers of the Irish race —the middle and the 
upper classes, as we should call them”—into 
Connaught. He absolutely suppressed that 
religious worship which the whole native 
population believed to be essential to their 
eternal salvation. Ie pronounced by one 
sweeping judgment, and without any de- 
tailed investigation, the entire priesthood 
guilty of high treason; and those who re- 
mained to sustain the faith of the wretched 
peasants, or to carry comfort to their deso- 
lated homes, were either put on board ves- 
sels for Spain, transported as convicts to the 
Barbadoes, or imprisoned in two small 
islands in the Atlantic. Having taken these 
measures with the natives, he endeavored to 
encourage the Protestant colony by commer- 
cial freedom, by abolishing the separate 
parliament, and giving the colonists a repre- 
sentation in England. 

This scheme of policy in all its parts is the 
subject of warm, repeated, and unqualified 
eulogy by an English historian of the nine- 
teenth century. The attempt especially to 
extirpate by law the religion of an entire 
nation arouses his most ardent sympathies. 
He dilates with fervor upon the disloyalty 
of the Catholics, upon the penalties which in 
other lands they inflicted upon Protestants, 
upon the pernicious nature of their opinions. 
No Moslem conqueror, no Spanish inquis- 
itor was ever less troubled with scruples of 
humanity in persecuting the enemies of his 
faith. “The lines of the two creeds,” we 
are told, “ were identical with the lines of 
loyalty and disloyalty.” ‘‘The best minds 
of England really believed that, besides its 
treasonable aspects, the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was intellectually degrading and 
spiritually poisonous.” ‘‘The mass—as a 
symbol whose Supreme Pontiffhad applauded 
the insurrection of 1641—it was not legiti- 
mate only, but necessary, to interdict till the 
adherents of it retired from a position which 
was intolerable in civilized society.” Of the 
efficiency as well as of the legitimacy of 
persecution Mr. Froude has no doubt. 
‘“*TIad the Catholic bishops been compelled 
in earnest to betake themselves elsewhere, 
had the importation of priests from 
abroad been seriously and sternly pro- 
hibited, the sacerdotal system must have 
died a natural death and the creed have 
perished along with it.” “Ireland, had 
Cromwell left a son like himself, must in an- 
other generation have been Protestant.” 
‘‘RNomanism, sternly repressed, must have 


a out, as Protestantism died in Spain and 
taly.” 
We do not intend—to the great majority of 


our readers we believe it would be wholly 
superflous—to make any comment upon the 
morality or humanity of those sentiments, 
or toenter into any general defense of the 
principles of religious toleration, although 
we might point out what appears to us the 
gross exaggeration involved in the belief that 
the creed of the Irish was at the root of 
their rebellions. The struggle between the 
two races had raged for centuries when their 
religion was the same, and it was the natural 
and inevitable consequence of their relative 
position. It was a question of nationality 
and of race, and afterward of the possess- 
ion of land, much more than of creed. 

It is with deep and sincere regret that we 
have been compelled to write as we have 
done about this work. It is a work which 
we believe can hardly fail to injure the repu- 
tation of its author. We yield to no one in 
admiration of the many great and splendid 
qualities which Mr. Froude has brought to 
the study of history. It would be mere m- 
pertinence to speak at length of his wide 
research; of his pure, noble, and graceful 
eloquence ; of that consummate artistic skill 
with which he has portrayed so many subtle 
characters and has invested so many of the 
most barren periods of history with all the 
color of romance. We cannot but regard it 
as a real national calamity that gifts so rare 
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condition of public opinion in Ireland, at a 
time when there is some hope that ancient 
animosities may slowly subside, under the 
influence of the great legislative measures of 
the last few years, the most ordinary patriot- 
ism should counsel great caution and mod- 
eration in treating of the confiscations and of 
the massacres of the past. No such spirit 
has been shown by Mr. Froude. With a 
recklessness of consequences that cannot be 
too deeply deplored, with a studied offensive- 
ness of language that can only be intended 
to irritate and insult, he has thrown a new 
brand of discord into the smouldering 
embers of Irish discontent. His work will 
be received with ill-concealed delight by all 
who desire to maintain disloyalty in Ireland 
and by all who envy the position of England 
in the world. What can be more mischiev- 
ous than that every rebel newspaper should 
have the right to circulate among the Irish 
people whole pages from one of the most 
popular of English writers in favor of the 
extirpation of their religion and the destruc- 
tion of all their liberties? What can be 
more deplorable than that every foreign 
critic who declaims upon the selfishness of 
England should be able to assert, on the 
authority of one of the foremost names in 
contemporary literature, that the English 
government in Ireland can only be rightly 
maintained and justified by the repudiation 
of all those principles of civil and religious 
liberty which it is the glory of England to 
have first introduced into her coustitution 
and which for many generations it has been 
her great mission to sustain and to propagate 
throughout the world ? 





A WHITE WORLD. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 








I never knew the world in white 
So beautiful could be 

As Ihave seen it here to-day, 
Beside the wintry sea ; 

A new earth, bride of a new Heaven, 
Tas been revealed to me. 


The sunrise blended wave and cloud 
In one broad flood of gold, 

But touched with rose the world’s white robes 
In every curve and fold ; 

While the blue air did over all 
Its breath in wonder hold. 


Earth was a statue half-awake 
Beneath her Sculptor’s hand ; 

Tow the Great Master bends with love 
Above the work he planned, 

Easy it is, on such a day, 
To feel and understand. 


The virgin-birth of Bethlehem, 
That snow-pure infancy, 

Warm with the rose-bloom of the skies, 
Life’s holiest mystery, 

God's utter tenderness to man, 
Seems written on all I see. 


For earth, this vast humanity, 
The Lord’s own body is ; 

This life of ours he entereth in, 

» Shares all its destinies, 

And we shall put his whiteness on 
When we are wholly his. 


And so the day dies like a dream, 
A prophecy divine ; 
Dear Master, through us perfectly 
Shape thou thy white design, 
Nor let one life be left a blot 
On this fair world of thine! 
Baver.y Farms, Mass., Jan, 1st, 1878. 
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THE LOUISIANA REVOLUTION. 





BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





Tu country has been filled of late with | 
telegrams and talks on Louisiana affairs. 
Its governor, legislatures, courts, and decrees 
have been put before the public. A hundred 
citizens come to Washington, headed. by a 
Judge Campbell, who is said to have re- 
tired from the Bench upon the late unpleas- 
antness, or to have been retired. The Presi- 
dent receives them with digvity, and an- 
swers them with a shrewdness that amazes 
even themselves, and makes the country 
again count up his masterly * qualities as a 
statesman. Perhaps it may not be uninter- 
esting to look at the government which has 
soscared these gentlemen and raised such 
an uproar in the country. Having been 
Spresent at the sessions of the i¢yisiature 
ii day;.and seen and conversed with the 
jgovernor, I am sufficiently full of the matter 





table of the steamer “ Yazoo” makes a good 
writing-desk, especially as it has not begun to 
rock yet, with a head and hand accompani- 
ment that the spirits of the vasty deep prob- 
ably set a-going. A half a dozen hours, and 
this spiritualism will be very lively. The 
State of Louisiana is. in a like rocking con- 
dition, and some of its people are very sea- 
sick. But it is sailing on, notwithstanding, 
and is really making a good run under the 
new crew that is navigating it. 

Come to this building of gray stone, close to 
Canal street, the Broadway of New Orleans. 
This street is handsomer than any Broad- 
way in breadth, and looks more like the 
Boulevard Italiens of Paris than a street of 
an American city. A double line of cars 
runs through the center of the street, kept 
off from the rest of the strect by channels of 
water. In the center of this avenue, at’ the 
crossing of St. Charles street, stands the 
statue of Henry Clay, with an inscription on 
its base, quoted from h‘s speech, in which 
he declares that, could he be instrumental in 
abolishing slavery, he would account it 
among his highest triumphs. Gen. Butler 
had that carved on this pedestal—one of his 
sweetest revenges. 

But let us turn into this gray granite 
building. Its vestibule is a small rotunda, 
with stairs winding up the wall. Around 
this circle sit the blue-coats—a dozen or two 
idling on their muskets. Down those circu- 
lar stairs were tumbled, a few years ago, 
dead bodies of the murdered men of color, 
and in the street before it they lay thickly 
stretched. ‘‘Isn’t this a strange sight ?” 
asks one of the party, as we passed the group 
and ascended up the stairs. ‘* Yes,” was 
the reply; ‘‘but I had rather see bayonets 
down here than feel bullets from up there.” 
Ascend, and enter the hall. It is spacious 
and lofty, with a stuccoed ceiling. A bar is 
not far from its entrance, before which a 
crowd of lookers-on lounge, almost all cf 
the dusky hue. Pass the gate and its dark 
keeper, and you emerge into a wide space, 
with the seats of the members occupying 
about half the room. Come up to the front. 
Look at this “body. Two-thirds of them 
were plantation “niggers” ten years ago. 
They boast yet of that nickname. They 
like to call themselves “niggers.” They 
have won their place and power under that 
opprobrium. They fling that word saucily 
from the tongue, as Methodists glory in 
their nickname, and Puritans in theirs, and 
Abolitionists cry out, with Lloyd Garrison, 
“I am an Abolitionist. I giory in the 
name.” As Christians are equally boastful 
of that reproachful epithet, so these gentle- 
men toss the word haughtily which the 
whites still use so insultingly and with such 
a fullness of scorn and detestation. The 
speaker is white, but the clerk is brown— 
a bald-headed, secretary-looking — scribe. 
Smoking is universal—all shades making 
themselves of one shade in the smoke. An 
order forbids it; but it is like the army order 
forbidding profane swearing—faithfully dis- 
regarded, from the major-general to the last 
recruit. Notall cover themselves with this 
pall, though all are underit. And the vocif- 
eration of debate reminds one of the Hohen- 
linden of his childhood : 

“Where fiery Frank and furious Hun 
Shout in their sulpharous canopy.” 

These men seem to understand themselves. 
They are on a railroad bill; and Jacob 
Young, Esq., a planter from the upper coun- 
try, is on the floor—a fine-looking gentle- 
man, portly, dark, handsome. He cagries 
the previous question, but a motion toad- 
journ staves off his bill. There is great live- 
liness for the floor, and as strong crying as 
in Congress or General Conference on excit- 
ing days. The members appear well—some 
dark, most light, many white; all are one. 
The whitest is band-in-glove with the black- 
est. ‘All earth’s distinctions vanish here”; 
a fact which we have prided ourselves on so 
long in church, and which is not yet there . 
fulfilled. The mixture of the sidewalks of 
Canal street has mounted into the legislative 
chamber; that is all. Descend, and enter 
the smaller hall beneath, A portly white 
gentleman from Wisconsin sits in the presi- 
dential chair of the senate ; a colored clergy- 
man, Rev.. Dr, Thompson, formerly of 
Newark, sits on the stage as chaplain, I 
tried hard to make the Massachusetts senate 
elect Rev. Mr. Grimes chaplain, seven or 
eight years ago. Gov. Andrew worked and 





to be willing to talk about it. The cabin 


Charles Sumner wrote in favor of it, But 
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Massachusetts refused the honor, and Louis- 
iana has taken that crown. 


A dignified gentleman occupies the first 
seat—Gen. Barbour—as black a person as one 
often meets, but good-looking and courtly. 
** Black Aleck,” he says, they used to call 
him. General Barbour is his present dig- 
nity. So we go. Senator Ingraham—quite 
light of hue, a gentlemanly man—talks of his 
heirship to the immense estates that family 
claims in England, and in which he is inter- 
ested; but is not so foolish as to let that bird 
in the bush make him unmindful of two in 
his hand here. He is surveyor of the port 
and senator—each a better prize than the 
asserted ownership of the City of Leeds. 
He tells us of one instance of the Warmoth 
registration, which shows how just is this 
revolution, if such it be. The Parish of 
Plaquemines is ninety miles long, down the 
river-bank. Four polling places are ap- 
pointed by the governor, none of them in 
the upper half of the parish or county. 
There are no means of conveyance, and the 
voters would have had to have walked forty- 
eight miles to reach the nearest ballot- 
box. There were many plantations on 
this upper half with from seventy-five to 
two hundred voters. These voters send 
up a statement of their grievance, and 
also declare for whom they would 
haye voted. That is the whole story in 
a nu‘shell, repeated in many parts of the 
szate. 

This body is as fine a looking body as 
ever sat in Wsshington. The acting pres- 
ident of Straight University, a college doing 
oxcellent work among this people, told me 
that the other senate was far inferior in 
composition and looks. It was composed of 
the vilest members of society—the gentle- 
men that went to Washington not being 
willing to run for office, and leaving their 
party to be manned by blacklegs and worse. 
Perhaps this is as bad morally; but in man- 
ners it is gentlemanly. You may like to see 
the ene who is the most talked about of all— 
the acting governor, Hon. Mr. Pinchback. 
Enter the room to the left of the rotunda. 
A tall gentleraan in black (face and cloth) is 
at the further door. A full-length eques- 
trian portrait of Jackson hangs on the 
wall ; and opposite a full-length, of whom I 
did not learn, but he scowled horribly, as 
though terribly disgusted with the specta- 
cle. That tall gentleman in black is door- 
keeper to the governor’s “parlor.” Cards 
are sent in, and the party isinvited. That 
tall, graceful gentleman, slightly stooping, 
passing in, was a leading rebel, an eloquent 
preacher, but is now a most ardent cowork- 

er of this administration. That young, 
smart-looking, pale gentleman is Judge 
Dibble, one of the acutest minds in the 
state and one of the most radical. That 
tall, dark gentleman is secretary of state. 
This polished man, slim, not large, with 
smooth face, small features, light tuft 
on the chin, choicely dressed in the 
best of linen, broad collar and open 
bosom, is Governor Pinchback. He is as 
graceful a gentleman as you ever meet. He 
is not dark, and could hardly pass for a 
‘‘nigger” but for that instinct of hate 
which magnifies a prejudice beyord ordi- 
nary wisdom. His character is as much 
debated as were Webster’s and Clay’s and 
the politicians of their generation, as is some 
who rulein high places to-day. We fear it 
is as justly debated. But his ability is 
equally unquestioned. He keeps his bvat 
afloat in all these storms and rides these 
yeasty waves like a lusty swimmer, that he 
is. 

The reason of this cry of the New Orleans 
old régime is not at corruption. That is, 
doubtless, bad enough. But theirs was as bad. 
It is because “‘ the nigger” in this political 
wrestle is atop. They have the population. 
They have the votes. They have, what is 
natural, the offices. They do some swin- 

- dling, we fear. But they had been swindled 
“out of all their wages, their wives, their 
"Ghildren, themselves, for all their lives, and 
from the inherited wealth which they 
would have had but for a like swindling of 
their fathers and fathers’ fathers. They 
know that the men that robbed them 
would rerob them to-day, had they the 
power. If their former masters would unite 
with them, they would now co-operate; but 
they will not. They oppose them at every 
turn. They wili not grant them an ounce 
more than the law compels, They will not 





allow them all that, if they can help it. 
They refuse to let their children enter the 
high school, though required to do so by 
law. They grant them no seats in their 
churches, no entrance into halls and hotels 
and restaurants, when they can yet keep 
them out. They still persist in the old feel- 
ing, without any of the old power that ac- 
companied it. They abuse the government 
of the nation and fill the leading papers of 
the city with their cries, The New Orleans 
Picayune of to-day commends the old South, 
and the old nation under the rule of that 
South, as acondition of “justice, political lib- 
erty, and peace.” It is blind still to the 
dreadful evil the nation then protected and 
the South approved. It says of the North 
to-day: ‘‘Free speech and a free press are 
extinguished.” ‘A despotism now reigns in 
the United States the most odious and op- 
pressive in Christendom. Itis a despotism 
of numbers, without wisdom and without 
remorse.” 

Such are the words of R. Barnwell Rhett, 
Jr., who speaks as his father spoke twenty 
years ago, who seems forgetful that God has 
been abroad in this land the last decade, 
who makes the people sigh for the good old 
times and sit sullen at the advent of the 
new. Such is the newspaper influence of 
the most widely-circulated journal of the 
South. Itis just the same in all the chief 
centers. The old journals are alike unwill- 
ing to accept the situation. 

1s it any wonder the ruler of the nation, 
who won these liberties, should be slow to 
respond to committees whose very organs 
ceaselessly abuse him and the cause and the 
country he represents? Is it any wonder 
that he supports the government that keeps 
this state in unity with the Administration 
and the country,especially when that govern- 
ment is undoubtedly the most legal of any 
existing or professing existence in this ter- 
ritory ? 

Other parts of the South are looking at 
Louisiana, and will learn wisdom from her 
example. No voters will be insulted and 
degraded because of their color or previous 
condition; but all will be admitted to 
equal rights and privileges with their 
brethren. As the Louisiana State Reg- 
ister of to-day well says: ‘‘Idleness, 
whisky, and prejudice are the great op- 
pressors of the South.” It urges the over- 
throw of each of these foes, by temperance, 
industry of all men and women, and extinc- 
tion of this curse of caste. It well says: 
‘The North is a mere raw head and bloody 
bones that senseless men refer to when they 
cannot tell what is the matter with the com- 
munity,” and it cleses thus truthfully and 
potently : 

“This is all wrong. We are poorer than 
the Yankees ; and, if we desire to equal 
them in power and wealth, we must make 
every edge cut. In order to make all the 
edges cut, we should put every hand in the 
South at some profitable work ; we should 
close every drinking shop that taxes the peo- 
ple for its support ; and we should remember 
that it is our duty to help every man accord- 
ing to his deserts, whether he be black or 
white. By following this programme, the 
South would soon be rich, happy, and intel- 
ligent, for she would have abolished idleness; 
she would be sober, strong, and active, for 
she would have driven out whisky; and she 
would be quiet and contented, because there 
would be no prejudice. We might laugh at 
the North, then, and all surrounding com- 
munities, since our prosperity would be of 
our own making and in our own keeping.” 

Not less sharp and true is its declaration 
that “ one-half of the population reviles the 
other and spits its venom upon an ac- 
knowledged master, as the whites do when 
they curse the negro and denounce the 
North.” 

These be good words. May they be faith- 
fully regarded. The South is its own enemy. 
It can cure itself. Let it treat every man as 
a brother. Let it suppress the grogshop. 
Let it go to work. Let it act as if it believed 
in the Word of God, and its magnificent 
territory will blossom abundantly. The 
beauty of Lebanon shall be given unto it; 
the excellency of Carmel and of Sharon. 
This government prefigures that divine ex- 
cellency. This state foreruns its sisters in 
that regeneration. The whole South, and 
North too—which is equally wicked in this 
aecursed prejudice—will cease to call gentle- 
men insulting epithets or treat their own 
brothers other than brotherly, and true 
Christianity make through this traternity its 
last and best step to the transformation of 
earth into Heaven. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BY ROSE TERRY. 


Last blossoms of the blooming year, 
That linger on the edge of frost, 
A tender dream of summer lost, 
Touched by the shade of wintry fear. 


No perfume of the violet 

That hides its purple in the grass, 

Lest all the bees that buzz and pass 
Should kiss those eyes, so sweet and wet; 








No fervent passion of the xose, 
Flower of the noonday and the south, 
That sunward turns her crimson mouth, 
And all her heart of splendor shows ; 


Nor lily, cold and proudly pale, 
That lives and dies an idle queen ; 
No honey in her breast serene, 

No blush for any fluttering gale. 


Yet dear, as dear as all the last ; 
Dear as the sad delight of dreams, 
When day across our eyelids streams, 
And all their transient bliss is past ; 


Painted with tints like Autumn’s eve, 
When daylight leaves the misty sky, 
And through the gray woods listlessly 

The twilight wind begins to grieve ; 


The pallid pink of fading light, 
The somber red that threatens storm, 
A sunset saffron seft and warm, 

Or petals like the hoar-frost white. 


Alas! while to my lips ye press, 
And ask for praise and pray for love, 
All loveliness and grace above, 

I taste your breath of bitterness. 


Bitter and sweet these odors rise, 
My welcome sounds like sad farewell, 
And while I laud your gracious spell 
The tears stand trembling in mine eyes. 





GEORGE 8S. BOUTWELL. 


BY HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 





My duties are much with the young, as 
well as for the young. For twenty years it 
has been my privilege to address on an aver- 
age over thirty thousand children annually. 
Ilong ago learned that youth need inspira- 
tion even more than instruction—an im- 
pulse strong enough to overcome inertia and 
awaken hope and courage. Hence, the 
philosophy of motive claimed my attention. 
In urging incentives to studiousness and 
fidelity, historic illustrations are often tried ; 
but to the young the dead, especially of 
other lands and times, seem distant and un- 
real, while living examples prove vivid and 
impressive, particularly those of self-made 
men, who have experienced and overcome 
the difficulties that so often dishearten 
youth. Many now in active life and useful 
positions have made grateful mention to me 
of good impulses thus received. Among the 
sons of toil are many minds gifted by Na- 
ture, yet dispirited by their hard lot and 
meager opportunities. With their tendency 
to despondency they need encouragement. 
To such minds the story of those who have 
risen from humble life to positions of influ- 
ence and usefulness may give a healthful 
stimulus, without awakening visionary as- 
pirations. 

Such, in my judgment, is the history of 
George 8. Boutwell. His life is a fit exam- 
ple of the cardinal virtues of industry, 
studiousness, self-reliance, uprightness, and 
frugality, as well as of temperance and un- 
wearied perseverance, To the many youth- 
ful readers cf THE INDEPENDENT the fol- 
lowing, condensed from a fuller sketch 
which I gave four years since in the ‘‘ Men 
of our Day,” may be suggestive and useful. 

George 8. Boutwell was born in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, Jan. 28th, 1818. His 
father was a man of good abilities, and was 
twice a member of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives and a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1853. George 
went to the public school seven very brief 
summer terms, and attended winter schools 
until his sixteenth birthday, when he taught 
for one season a country district school in 
Shirley. At that time he had thoroughly 
mastered arithmetic, and learned some- 
thing of Latin, algebra, geometry, astron- 
omy, natural philosophy, and history. He 
studied these branches in school and out, 
under most unfavorable — circumstances. 
When nearly thirteen years old, he went into 
a country store at Lunenburg, and remained 
there four years. In 1835 he entered upon 
the mercantile busivess in Groton, contin- 





uing there as clerk or partner for several 
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years. In the second story of the store 
where he served as clerk there was kept an 
old but choice and well-selected library, 
This was a mine of wealth to young Bout- 
well. In the absence of customers, and so 
far as fidelity to his employer permitted, he 
read during the day. But at nine o’clock, 
when the store closed, he repaired promptly 
to the library, and there read till overcome 
by drowsiness, when he roused himself by 
some physical exercise and continued his 
reading. When sleep again asserted its 
claims, he plunged his head in a pail of wa- 
ter, at hand for that purpose, and under that 
renewed stimulus read on till an unduly late 
hour of the night. The fact that at this 
early age, with such meager school advan- 
tages, and while occupied with farm-work 
or clerk service, he had made so large at- 
tainments in the studies named and that he 
was able to teach school at sixteen, shows 
his enthusiasm in the work of self-culture, 
his unusual quickness in learning, and in- 
vincible energy in pursuing his studies, in 
the face of manifold difficulties. 

When otfly eighteen years of age he com- 
menced systematically the study of law, 
and entered his name in an attorney’s office, 
studying at odd times, chiefly nights. At 
the same time he renewed the study of Latin, 
under Dr. A. B. Bancroft, and read Virgil 
and other Latin authors. While an active 
member of the legislature, in the winter oi 
1842-’43, he resumed the study of French, 
under Count Laporte, which he had pre- 
viously pursued without a teacher, devoting 
for several months one-half hour a day to 
this study. For six years his thirst for 
knowledge almost consumed him. He de- 
voted every moment he could command to 
study, working till midnight, and often till 
one, two, or even three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. This zeal was self-prompted and with- 
out the stimulus of a teacher or any rival 
companions. This excessive labor injured 
his health, and in 1841-42 he was obliged 
to diminish his hours of study. At nineteen 
he delivered his first public lecture before 
the Groton Lyceum. In 1840 he entered the 
political contest in favor of Mr. Van Buren. 
At the age of twenty-one he was elected a 
member of the school committee in Groton. 
The esteem in which he was held by his 
fellow-townsmen is also shown by the fact 
that in the same year he was the candidate 
of the Democratic party for the legislature; 
and, though defeated the first two years, 
continued to be their candidate for ten years. 
He was a member of the legislature in 1842, 
48,744, 47,48, 49, and ’50. He soon be- 
came a prominent and influential member, 
and surprised all by his thorough mastery of 
the subjects which he discussed and by his 
readiness and ability in debate. He success- 
fully advocated the questions of retrench- 
ment of expenses, enlargement of the school 
fund, and Harvard College reform. 

The legislation on these subjects, and 
especially in reference to Harvard College, 
was mainly due to his efforts. Between 
1842 and 1850 he was railway commissioner, 
bank commissioner, commissioner on Boston 
harbor, and a member of special state com- 
mittees upon the subject of insanity and 
upon the public lands of Maine. In all those 
years he gave numerous lyceum lectures and 
political addresses. He was elected to the 
office of governor in 1851 and 1852. In the 
state legislature and Constitutional,Conven- 
tion of 1853 he was early recognized as & 
leader. He was familiar with parliamentary 
rules, was always in order, never prolix, 
never speaking merely to be heard or with- 
out something to say, but always aimed di- 


‘rectly at the point, and, of course, at all 


times had the ear of the Convention. He 
united firmness with conciliation, and exhib- 
ited fairness, tolerance, and courtesy to 
opponents. 

In the Constitutional Convention Rufus 
Choate was his leading opponent. Early, in 
the session Mr. Choate, by a. most eloquent 
speech, had won the, admiration of the 
Convention. The ‘subject..was ‘‘ Town 
Representation,” Mr. Boutwell rose to 
reply. His apparent temerity in, meet- 
ing the most. brilliant member on the 
Whig side quite surprised those who did 
not know him. But the apprehension of & 
damaging comparison or, a failure at once 
passed away. He enchained the attention of 
the Convention and maintained his cause 
with signal ability. He prepared and re 
ported the constitution which was submitted 
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to the people and adopted. The same year 
he became a member of the ‘State Board 
of Education.” It was a deserved tribute to 
his clear judgment and substantial education 
that Massachusetts, ever proud of her pub- 
lic schools, should call one without collegiate 
culture to succeed the classical and cultured 
Barnas Sears and the eloquent and enthusi- 
astic Horace Mann. He wasconnected with 
this board ten years, and, as its secretary for 
five years acquitted himself with marked 
ability. His five annual reports, his com- 
mentary on the school laws of Massachu- 
setts, and his volume on ‘“ Educational 
Topics and Institutions,” rank high in the 
educational literature of the country. From 
1851 to 1860 he was a member of the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard College. In 1856 he 
was elected & member of the American Acad- 
emy of Artsand Sciences; in 1861 a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa of Cambridge, and 
delivered the commencement oration for 
that year. Political subjects, according to 
usage and obvious propriety, are avoided on 
such occasions; but in this great crisis of 
the nation officers of the college and of the 
society called upon the ex-governor to dis- 
cuss freely the state of the country. His 
oration after showing that slavery was the 
cause of the war, demonstrated the justice 
and necessity of emancipation. A cluster of 
conservatives sitting near me on the platform 
at once denounced it as a ‘‘firebrand.” It 
was in advance of the times, and was severe- 
ly censured, not only by Democrats, but by 
many Republican leaders and papers. It 
was published entire in variousjournals, and, 
circulating widely through the country, hast- 
ened the great revolution of public senti- 
ment on the subject more, in my judgment, 
than any address by any American states- 
man during the first year of thé war. 

Immersed in public affairs since his ma- 
jority, no other man of his age in Massachu- 
setts has been so long and constantly in the 
public service. No other man living in that 
state has held so many, varied, and respons- 
ible offices, in each of which his course has 
been marked by integrity, fidelity, and 
ability. 

Prior to his official residence in Washing- 
ton he continued to reside in Groton, main- 
taining the same simplicity of rural life and 
character and the same accessibility to all 
classes which marked his early years. Still 
a practical farmer, he takes the deepest in- 
terest in his crops and stock, and applies the 
latest improvements in agriculture to his 
land, so that it is deservedly called a model 
farm. Among his neighbors, with whom 
he is a favorite, he talks as familiarly of 
Cotswolds and Southdowns, of Devons, 
Durhams, and Alderneys, as if farming had 
been his only business. He has given many 
lectures on agriculture and addresses at 
“cattle shows.” 


Mr. Boutwell is less a politician than a 
statesman. In all history his faith has been 
in truth, in right, in justice, and principle, 
and not in art and scheming, in management 
and chicanery. Fidelity to principle has 
marked his whole career. He has ever been 
an earnest and consisient advocate of the 
rights of man. He left the Democratic party 
upon the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
in 1854, his last vote with that party being 
in 1853. He was a leader in the organiza- 
tion of the Republican party in Massachu- 
setts,a member of the Peace Congress in 
1861, and delegate to the Baltimore Con- 
vention in 1864; organized the then new 
Department of Internal Revenue, and served 
‘as Commissioner until 1862, when he re- 
signed, to take his seat in Congress. He 
served on the Judiciary Committee in tlie 
Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses. His 
service as Secretary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment is too familiar to need comment from 
me. 

Mr. Boutwell is a man of judicial mind, 
instinctive sagacity, strong memory, iron 
will, indomitable perseverance, great power 
of mental concentration, and entire self-com- 
mand. His energies never seem to flag. 
His fine voice, distinct articulation, and de- 
liberate but earnest delivery make him an 
impressive speaker. His style is clear and 
vigorous. He is too earnest to deal in sallies 
of wit, the play of imagination, or orna- 
ments of rhetorie; but he is always sincere 
and impressive, His mind, while full in in- 
formation, patient in details, and accurate 
in the Mminutest point, is naturally compre- 
‘hensive and tends to broad and rapid gener- 








alizations. ‘Though fitted by nature and 
culture to be a statesman, and able to fill 
almost any sphere of administrative or 
judicial service, he seems fashioned to be a 
congressman. He has trained himself to 
“think on his legs.” He enjoys debate, ex- 
cels in forensic contests, and seems always 
strongest in the closest grapple of mental 
combat. 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 








THE romance of Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s career is not less interesting to con- 
template than the effects of his rule upon 
France and upon the world. He was the 
victim of strange vicissitudes, as well as the 
possessor of vast power and imperial splen- 
dor. He tasted what men are apt to consider 
the highest sweets of purely worldly am- 
bition, and the cup of adversity was again 
and again held to his lips. He who was 
Emperor and arbiter of Europe had been an 
exile, a wanderer, a captive, a pauper, a 
policeman, a fugitive from justice, and a de- 
pendent upon stranger bounty ; and he lived 
once more to become an exile, with the 
added pang of having enjoyed power and 
lost it. Yet with him a parody on Tenny- 
son’s lines may have had some truth. As he 
promenaded beneath the oaks of Chiselhurst, 
he may have thought 


“*Tis better to have reigned and lost 
Than never to have reigned at all,”’ 


Napoleon may be said to have been in one 
sense born to the destiny which overtook 
him—or, rather, which he, by indomitable 
persistency, overtook. He first saw the light 
in the Tuileries. His recollections of earliest 
childhood must have been of looking out 
upon the broad walks and daintily-trimmed 
parterres of the palace gardens. In his late 
retirement at the fine old Kentish mansion 
where he passed from earth he must have 
lived over in fancy that singular journey 
of his from the gilded cradle to the gilded 
throne, with its interval of long storm and 
brief sunshine, its whirligig of hopes and 
disappointments. Possibly he remembered 
how the great Emperor, with tears in his 
eyes, passionately hugged him to his breast 
before sailing out of history on the ‘‘ Belle- 
rophon”; how the beautiful Hortense hur- 
ried him away from Paris, with its din, far off 
to the quiet, umbrageous banks of Constance. 
Then memory became more distinct. He 
lived over thefight at the head of the Roman 
lazzaront and patriots against the Pope; 
heard himself hailed heir of the Bonapartes 
after the death of poor young Reichstadt; 
felt anew the stirrings of the mighty and un- 
scrupulous ambition, with eye fixed intently 
on the image of a restored Napoleonic 


+ throne; once more trembled with desperate 


hope as he landed, in fancy, at Strasbourg, 
and again on the bright sands of Boulogne; 
resumed his vagabondish career in New 
York and London; and started in his chair 
as he thought he heard the news heralded of 
the Revolution of ’48. Now the aisles of 
memory broaden out, and he beholds the 
long vista of a splendid, factitiously succeas- 
ful, and power-yielding sway ; and its sudden 
turning, with the precipice down which he 
rolled beyond it. 

Napoleon IlI was long thought a Sphinx. 
The craftiest diplomatists shook their heads 
when asked to analyze him. He was the 
enigma of enigmas, the mystery of mys- 
teries. None could sound or penetrate him. 
Yet, now that he has passed away, and we 
can read his history in the light of its round- 
ed ending, the man ceases to be so inextri- 
cable a puzzle. Napoleon, it seems to us, 
was neither genius nor fool. Taciturn in 
disposition, he probably found, to his sur- 
prise, that this characteristic had gained for 
him a reputation for Sphinx-like profundity ; 
and, perceiving his advantage, did not unde- 
ceive the world. There is no doubt that 
early in life he determined to restore, if pos- 
sible, the imperial régime in his own person. 
There is as little doubt that the means by 
which the object was to be attained, whether 
moral or immoral, were indifferent to him. 
He was a student of French history and 
of political philosophy, and he saw that in 
every instance since the first Revolution 
successful power in France had been founded 
on brute force. This was the case with the 
Jacobins, the Directory, the Consulate, the 
First Empire, the Restoration, and the Or- 
leans Monarchy. To rely, then, on force 
pure and simple was the fitst rule of his 





manual. To bring about his end, organized 
force was indispensable. The idea of reach- 
ing the throne by force inspired the attempt 
at Strasbourg, and again the attempt at 
Boulogne. In both instances he hoped to 
rouse the army and to march upon Paris. 
He thought he was repeating the departure 
from Elba, and he believed his march would 
be like that of his uncle from Lyons to the 
capital. It is striking and important to ob- 
serve how, up to the very period of imperial 
restoration, he followed in the Napoleonic 
traditions, and concluded that by repeating 
the tactics of the founder of the house he 
should repeat his triumphs. And no less 
suggestive is the fact that, in thus acting, he 
did actually succeed. Strasbourg and Bou- 
logne failed to be the precursors to another 
Hundred Days. But Louis Napoleon was a 
fatalist, and nothing could convince him that 
failure was to be his final doom. Up to the 
Revolution of 1848 the world had seen 
enough of him to know that he posse~sed 
these characteristics: perseverance, taciturn- 
ity, self-confidence, unscrupulousness, per- 
sonal courage, energy, a belief in force as a 
means to power, conviction that the Empire 
was a talisman still in France, and faith in 
the methods of the first Napoleon. 

That Revolution was one more experience 
confirming his induction that force gave suc- 
cess. Now came the period, in the confu- 
sion of the inchoate Republic, for busy in- 
trigue. Napoleon was taciturn. De Morny 
and other Bonapartist chiefs were indefati- 
gable in disseminating Bonapartist ideas. 
The election to the Presidency was followed 
by elaborate plans to establish the Empire. 
It is not to be credited that this thought ever 
left the mind of President Bonaparte or his 
confidential advisers; the whole course of 
the Presidency was toward that goal. The 
parallel between the sequence of events 
after the first Revolution and those succeed- 
ing that of 1848 was fast being completed. 
The days of February were a repetition of 
the days of 1789-90; the insurrection of 
June was an attempted repetition of the rule 
of Robespierre; the Presidency was the Con- 
sulate; now the time came to round off the 
analogy. The coup d'état of December 2d, 
1851, was the counterpart of the coup d’élat 
of Brumaire;.the second coup d'état of De- 
cember 2d, 1852, was the reflection of that 
of Fractidor. The same method of brute 
force had once again triumphed. 


Founded thus upon arms and physical re- 
pression, Napoleon III’s reign was long an 
apparent material success. He now showed 
that he was by no means the idiot 
which the rasping pen of Hugo had 
depicted him. He governed with a 
strong hand and proved himself an able 
administrator. He was distrusted alike 
by his own subjects and other nations, not 
so much because he was silent, oracular, and 
mysterious as because the world was fully 
—and rightly—convinced that no moral con- 
siderations had weight with him, that he 
would deceive without scruple and pursue 
his ends without conscience. What the ex- 
tent of his love for France was it is difficult 
to determine; but it may be safely said that 
his own power and that of his family had the 
largest and, when necessary, exclusive con- 
trol over his motives. He was a man of 
phlegmatic temperament, and probably was 
seldom stirred by generously enthusiastic 
emotions; and it is quite within possibility 
to suppose that the chief ingredient in his 
sense of patriotism was the consideration 
that the glory, wealth, and prosperity of 
France would be reflected upon his own fame 
and that of his dynasty. Yet it is perfectly 
true that Napoleon had, if not loftily moral, 
at least, amiable qualities, and sometimes 
generous impulses. Those who have seen 
him in the intimacy of the palace relate many 
instances of his good nature and bonhommie, 
his kindness to servants, his chivalrous 
demeanor toward the Empress, his strong 
affection for the little Prince, his devotion to 
his friends, his affability to all who were 
admitted to his presence. While he seems 
to have shrunk from no cruelty, injustice, or 
deception, when these were important 
to his ends, there is little doubt that 
personally he was averse to war, and that 
his apparent ambition for military glory 
was rather a political policy and a necessity 
of Napoleonic traditions than a real fond- 
ness, like that of his uncle, for the din and 
excitements of war. Neither was Napoleon 
blindly despotic. He had even decided, in 





the last few years of his reign, to try the 
constitutional experiment, and called such 
life-long enemies of his dynasty as Emile Ol- 
livier, Count Daru, and M. Buffet to his 
counsels to aid him in undertaking it. He 
was willing that his people should have as 
much liberty as was consistent with the sta- 
bility of the throne. His predilection for 
general ideas and broad principles was more 
than once exhibited, to his own detriment. 
He had a vein of democratic socialism in his 
intellectual structure, and actually subsid- 
ized the International in an early stage of 
its growth. In aiding to achieve the unity 
and independence of Italy, and afterward 
announcing the doctrine of nationalities, of 
which the unity of Italy was an example, 
he set the ball in motion which in its re- 
bound struck down his own throne and 
nearly annihilated France. German unity 
naturally followed that of the southern 
peninsula, and German unity proved to be 
French disintegration. Napoleon did not 
reckon on so tremendous a result of his pet 
theory. He the rather hoped that its triumph 
might be in securing the boundary of the 
Rhine for France. The event showed that, 
with all the Emperor’s reputation for far- 
seeing shrewdness, the veteran Thiers was 
the wiser prophet. 





BISMARCK’S RESIGNATION. 
RUMORS AND PROBABILITIES. 








Tue air is thick with rumors and specu 
lations concerning changes in the Prussian 
ministry and a possible change of policy in 
the government. The curious thing about it 
all, to an American observer, is that the 
press, to which one should naturally look 
for information, seems blinded and bewil- 
dered, hardly ventures to discuss the situ- 
ation, and offers no solution of the political 
problem, whatever that may be. The fol- 
lowing is the order of events thus far: In 
October the House of Lords, by an over- 
whelming majority, rejected the County 
Reform Bill, which Bismarck had the credit 
of originating and which he had carried 
triumphantly through the Chamber of Depu- 
ties last spring. Parliament was dissolved, 
to meet again at the close of November. .; 
Meantime the King created several new 
peers, and the strongest measures—even to 
the threat of disbanding their House—were 
used to coerce the Lords to adopt the bill. 
In all this it was understood that the King 
acted upon the advice of Bismarck. But it 
was rumored that Count von Roon, the min- 
ister of war, and perhaps other members of 
the ministry, did not go the full length of 
this policy; and, since Bismarck was still 
absent at Varzin, there was some danger 
that the reins might slip from his hands. 
There is a strong Court party in oppo- 
sition to Bismarck. The Empress, the 
Queen Dowager, the Crown Princess have 
used all their influence against his measures, 
and it is believed that the Crown Prince is 
not well affected toward him. No doubt 
Bismarck is fond of power. The great suc- 
cesses of the past few years have made him 
arbitrary, and the tension of his nerves makes 
him excitable, so that it is not agreeable to 
work under him nor to come into collision 
with him. 

At the point just referred to, it was an- 
nounced that Bismarck would at once re- 
turn to Berlin, and simultaneously with this 
appeared. the statement that Count von 
Roon had tendered his resiguation. This, 
again, was followed by the announcement 
that Bismarck had asked to be relieved of 
the presidency of the ministry; that the 
King had granted his request, and had ap- 
pointed Von Roon to the place. In polit- 
ical circles all was astonishment and confu- 
sion. Had the wand of the great magician 
been broken? Were Rome and France to 
exult over the downfall of their arch-en- 
emy? Had the King been weaned from his 
counselor; and, with his strong military in- 
stincts, would he lean to the minister of war, 
rather than the minister of foreign affairs, 
if these two were in a quarrel? No public 
explanation has been given; but it begins to 
appear that all these movements can be ac- 
counted for without supposing a disruption 
of the ministry or any essential change of 
policy. Bismarck has been prodigiously _ 
overworked. The strain upon_his powers 
has resulted in prolonged nervous debility, 
with sleeplessness and some really alarm- 
ing symptoms. Heis chaneehot of the Em- 
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pire of Ge:many, and charged with the ad- 
ministration of its delicate and complicated 
affairs ; he is special minister for the recon- 
struction of the provinces wrested from 
France, and there has to deal with constant 
annoyances and embarrassments; and he 
continues to be the minister of foreign af- 
fairs for Prussia, an office which he 
has held for ten years and in which 
he has won his world-wide renown. In 
addition to all this, he has been the pre- 
siding officer in the Prussian ministry. Now, 
this presidency is a position of honor and 
responsibility, but of no real power. Bis- 
marck is not minister-president, but simply 
president in the ministry. He is not, like 
Gladstone, the premier, with a cabinet of his 
own choosing, who are understood to repre- 
sent him and his policy and are expected to 
defend both, for under the Prussian system 
there is no premier; but Bismarck is only 
one of eight ministers, whose powers and 
rights are equal, with the exception that he 
has been appointed to preside over their 
sessions. By reason of this office, he may be 
called upon to explain or defend in Parlia- 
ment any and every measure of his col- 
leagues, and thus be held to the responsibil- 
ity of a premier, without enjoying his power. 
The past two years have brought up so many 
exciting questions in the administration of 
the schools, the churches, the taxes, etc., that 
Bismarck has been obnoxious to criticism 
for measures in which he had little personal 
interest and which were in no way identified 
with his policy of Prussian aggressive devel- 
opment and of Germanic unity. Quite 
naturally, then, in his present state of health, 
he wished to relieve himself of superfluous 
and troublesome burdens and carea and of 
honors and offices that were empty of privi- 
lege or power. A little friction with his col- 
leagues may have brought him to a decision 
which he had iong been meditating. 

As to Count von Roon, his extraordinary 
labors in building up the army have told 
seriously upon bis health, and for some time 


he has been seeking, at least, a temporary — 
relief. Failing of this, and perhaps foresee- | 


ing that his office might bring annoyances, 
as well as honors, he tendered his resigna- 
tion. This the King would not accept; but 
he has granted Von Roon a furlough, and by 
virtue of seniority the minister of war tem- 
porarily takes the post of president in the 
ministry. But Bismarck holds fast by his 
office as the Prussian minister of foreign 
affairs, as well as by that of chancellor of 
the Empire. Should he resign the former, 
he would virtually abdicate his whole power. 
It is a common mistake that the foreign of- 
fice of Prussia has been merged in that of 
the Empire. This is not the case. By the 
constitution of the Empire the King of Prus- 
sia takes the title of Emperor, presides over 
the councils of the Empire, accredits ambas- 
sadors for the Empire, and can declare war 
in the name of the Empire, with the concur- 
rence of the Jeichstag, which must decide 
whether it is causd faederis, 

But every ambassador sent out in the 


name of the Empire is also specially ac- 
credited as an ambassador of Prussia. The 


Kingdom of Prussia still keeps ambassadors 
in her own interest at the other German 
courts and also at Rome; and the King 
of Prussia can make war on his own ac- 
count, apart from the Empire. Should the 
Empire go to pieces, Prussia would remain 
in all things as she was previous to 1870-71. 
In case of a Prussian war, if another rinis- 
ter stood in Bismarck’s place, in vain would 
the chancellor of the Empire protest against 
the policy of the Prussian minister of foreign 
affairs. The men, the means, the munitions 
of war are essentially with Prussia. Hence 
the significance of Bismarck’s saying that 
thechancellor of the Empire and the Prus- 
sian minister of foreign affairs could no 
more be divided than the Emperor could be 
separated from the King. 

The King and Bismarck have not quar- 
reled; there is as yet no break-up in the 
ministry ; there will be no change of policy ; 
France and the Jesuits have no occasion for 
triumph. Indeed, it is thought that Bis- 
marck will now be stronger than ever; that 
he has disencumbered himself of fictitious 
honors, with a view to becoming a premier 
in reality, #3 soon as’ the opportunity shall 
create such an office or his fertile brain 
shall produce both the opportunity and the 
office. erp ren. 








WHOSE WAS THE BLAME? 


BY WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON. 








Wuoss was the blame? Our crescent love had 
grown 
Full like the moon which, that December eve, 
Calmly and brightly on our bridals shone— 
The wane of Love, what future months re- 
trieve ? 


The winter moon seemed long to pause at full, 
Tranced fair and large in those pure spheres 
of sky, 
Night after night, as by some miracle 
Charmed not to wane, lest Love should wane 
and die. 


But the moon waned, and shrank into her grave, 
Thence duly, month by month, to issue new— 
Love from her “ vacant interlunar cave ” 
No long fulfillment of her cycle drew. 


We never knew what first the perfect shield 
Touched with the little dint that grew so 
wide 
Afterward—and left at last the ample field 
Starry in vain whence Love had waned and 
died. 


Whose was the blame? In her young horo- 
scopes 
Of the sweet wedded years that were to be 
I still had been the sovereign of her hopes, 
The star that ruJed her bright astrology. 


And one fair face, forever formed anew, 
Tad closed to me the vistas of my way; 
All voices sworn of lovely, good, or true, 
Heard or but dreamed, had one sweet thing 
to say. 


Whose was the blame? We saw each other 
such, 
And clasped each other’s hands without sur- 
prise ; 
Our mutual souls saluted in the touch, 
And doubt was slain between our conscious 
eyes. 

Were we not one? Thentwain were never one. 
Our beings mixed and beat the same desire. 
Whose was the blame? All things beneath the 

sun 
Change, and this changed; but Love, could 
Love expire ? 
rg 


4 WOMAN'S LETTER FROM 
WASHINGTON. 





| THE CREDIT MOBILIER INVESTIGATION. 





Tue Credit Mobilier investigation has 
clung like a we* blanket to the face of Con- 
gress through the entire week. Manifestly, 
it dampens its spirits. Since Monday morn- 
ing, when full galleries witnessed the large 
vote which decided that the investigation 
should be publicly conducted legislation 
has been most languidly conducted. Secret 
or open, the Credit Mobilier investigation 
certainly affects Congress. A more lamb- 
like company never set in conclave. The 
pot can no longer call the kettle black—sure 
of its own porcelain whiteness. The im- 
maculate Republican stuck his finger into 
that mud-pie as deep as his Democrat 
brother. As far as they went, both are 
murky, if not muddy. Whether innocent 
or guilty, individually each is aware that he 
is equally liable to the condemnation of that 
great public in which and by which he 
lives and moves and has his political being. 
That unfeeling public seldom takes the 
trouble to measure by the Golden Rule the 
motives of men. It simply pronounces 
judgment upon their acts. And, however in- 
nocent their mixture with it, the odor of 
the Credit Mobilier is more or less 
damaging to every man infected by it. 
Thus while these unpleasant investi- 
gations are pending a sort of silence born 
of apprebension seems to have fallen on both 
houses of Congress. The best men in it fear 
no personal disgrace; but they dread the 
popular verdict, which may decide that the 
tone of the Congress of the United States is 
morally low. Let us face the truth and con- 
fess it. Ilas not national legislation degen- 
erated too deeply into a fact of traffic, into 
a great opportunity to look out personally 
for the main chance, before and even at the 
expense sometimes of national interests? 
Men of Congress, you who know the inside 
history of legislation, the influences that 
reach it, the springs that move it, the money- 
power that so often governs it—how many 
of you dare say that this is not the truth? 
High-fiying ‘‘ Liberals,” whose loftiest flights 
in “reform” bave never carried beyond our 
scent the smell of their own peculati-as, 
may cry ‘holy, holy” is the whisky trade 


ence to their inconsequent howling, let us look 
with just yet duly charitable eyes upon the 
exact facts of the Credit Mobilier case, which 
now shadows Congress and calls forth ques- 
tioning and distrust of its legislators through- 
out the land. In the first place, what 
manner of man, in truth, is Oakes Ames? 
He is the son of a father and one of a family 
of brothers famous chiefly for financial suc- 
cess. I doubt if his mind could conceive of 
@ success wholly unconnected with money 
and profit. Yet all his life ithas been money 
and profit as the result of labor, trade, and 
just investments—not money as the sequence 
of wild speculations— which he has sought. If 
Oakes Ames has been reputed as a financier, 
and a millionaire by right of that financier- 
ing, he has been regarded no less a man of 
probity and honor. Not an ideal statesman, 
surely, like Winter Davis or Charles Sumner, 
pursuing lofty, impersonal standards of gov- 
ernment, without reference to fact or favor ; 
but a wise, practical legislator, bringing his 
great financial experience to bear upon legis- 
lative business—a man who would never sub- 
sidize the interests of just government to any 
personal consideration whatever. Such was 
Oakes Ames in the estimation of his col- 
leagues and in the opinion of all who knew 
him well. Such is Oakes Ames to-day in the 
prevailing attributes of his character. To 
evolve principles and laws from his inner 
consciousness is not in the power of Oakes 
Ames. To project and carry on great mon- 
etary enterprises is his natural impulse and 
most successful effort. Let him tell in part 
his own Credit Mobilier story : 


‘*The charge is that I received from the 
Credit Mobilier two hundred and fifty shares 
of its stock for the purpose of corrupting 
members of Congress; that, while 1, in fact, 
paid the par of the stock, yet its actual value 
at that time far exceeded par; that the dif- 
ference was, in reality, a gift one, the sub- 
scription a mere sham, to conceal the trans- 
action. . In my efforts to raise capi- 
tal and enlist friends and influence, to enable 
me to carry on successfully a gigantic un- 
dertaking, I was ultimately compelled to ask 
an extension from my creditors. I had per- 
suaded a number of persons to aeree to take 
this stock, and when J had applied for and 
got this little remnant of the unallotted 
stock the values had very materially 
changed. My object, and it was concealed 
from no one, in getting the stock was to ful- 
fill my engagement. At the time 
this last subsidy or grant for accomplishing 
the great national object of connecting the 
Pacific and Atlantic by rail was offered to 
the public I had no connection with the en- 
terprise, and no expectation of such connec- 
tion. 1t was not until the persons who had 
undertaken it had halted and asked assist- 
ance from me that I turned my mind to the 
subject. I and my brothers embarked very 
largely. There were members of Congress 
who did thesame. No one seems to have 
thought this was corrupt; yet it will be seen 
the acta [am charged with are nothing more 
than this. Those who embarked in the en- 
terprise thought their acts were praisewor- 
thy and patriotic. We hoped to make a 
profit, ‘ut knew the risk was enormous. 

- « When I tell you that one. of 
our contracts required the actual ex- 
penditure of $47,000,000, while the re- 
sources were the original capital of the 
Credit Mobilier, all of wich had been ab- 
sorbed in prior construction, the bonds leat 
us by the United States land grants, and the 
bonds of our company, the whole va'ue of 
which depended on our ultimate success, 
you will perceive why I was seeking for 
associates and assistance. We wanted cap- 
ital and influence—intlvence not on legisla- 
tive action, but on credit, good-will, and a 

eneral favorable feeling. If the commun- 
ity had confidence in our ulumate success, 
that success was assured; but ir tnere was 
distrust or ill-will the reverse was as certain. 
For, unless we could get off our bonds and 
land grants to raise money to pay our way, 
we must certainly fail. 

** When, then, I tell you, in the light of 
these circumstances, that I wished to enlist 
our public men, a: well as capitalists, to ob- 
tain their influence, have I not the right to 
ask you to infer that [ meant a proper influ- 
ence? Can 1 not appeal to the openness of 
my statements at the time and the utter 
absence of all concealment on my part, that 
I intended nothing that ought to brand me 
with disgrace? At the start, a number of 
public men had embarked with us. As the 
work progressed, I solicited such men wher- 
ever there was a chance of success. As our 
prospects brightened and the profit had be- 
come almost certuin, I persuaded men whose 
means were small to take the risk, and this 
certainly on my part with the expectation 
that they would reap a profit.” 


This in epitome is the whole congressional 
story ef the Credit Mobilier. Ilere we have 
the “‘ gigantic undertaking,” which was first 
and remotely to benefit the nation, second 
and immensely (in time) to enrich individ- 





in compurison with that of the Northern Pi- 


uals. How easily and truly the rest can be 
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cific Railroad! Without the slightest refer- | told. There was Oakes Ames, desiring the 





consummation of a great national enterprise, 
desiring personal success, desiring money, 
and alack! the money giving out which 
was to make success possible. How natural, 
then, was it for Oakes Ames to go first to his 
rich colleagues—to looper, to Alley, to 
Grimes—for their tens of thousands, with 
any consciously dishonest purpose no one 
who knows him will believe; and after- 
ward to his friends of lesser means—to 
Colfax, to Wilson, to Patterson, to Dawes! 
What fair-minded person will for an instant 
think that these men, with their past record 
and personal characters, received their 
shares as ‘‘ legislative bribes”? That they 
thought they were making a good invest- 
ment, no doubt; that they were pleasing & 
kind-hearted friend they were certain; that 
they were inadvertently doing themselves 
and the reputation of congressional proceed- 
ings harm is equally sure. Ilow seldom in 
any human act are all its corollaries remem- 
bered, much less considered. That the legis- 
lators of a nation should be identical with 
financial monopolies and corporations wouid 
be its curse. Thus allied, while human 
nature is what it is, pure, impersonal legis- 
lation would be impossible. When Ienry 
Wilson gave his wife’s silver-wedding gift 
into the keeping of his friend and his future 


possible corruption? When he dd think of 
it he took it back. No; innocent men en- 
tered into the Credit Mobilicr. To such its 
final fate and present investigation teach a 
lesson that they will be slow to forget. If 
the very dread of the shadow which it casts 
will lift men to a higher plane of legislative 
action, to more national aims than ever 
characterized Oakes Ames—good-nitured as 
he is and honest-minded as he intends to be 
—then the great investigation which to-day 
beclouds Congress will not have been made 
in vain. 

Its name in the galleries calls forth some 
queer comments, 

“ What is this Credit Mobilier that they 
are making such a fuss about down-stairs ?” 
said one man to another. 

“Why,” answered the other, with a su- 
perior air, “don't you know? Some of 
these congressmen went down to Mobile 
last summer and ran up great bills ; and now 
they are making a row because the Mobiliers 
are after them to make them pay their 
debts.” MC. A. 

Wasuineron, D. C., Jan. 10th, 1873, 


Onur Pastoral Sheteges. 


REVIVAL MEMORIES, 


BY PRES. CHARLES G, FINNEY. 











Some time since I briefly noticed in Toe 
INDEPENDENT a revival that occurred in Ant- 
werp, Jefferson County, N.Y. During that 
revival it was reported that some ‘‘ roughs” 
in Governeur, a town twelve miles north of 
Antwerp, threatened to come down and 
break up our meetings. I thought no more 
of the report; and when I concluded my 
labors in Antwerp I went to Brownville, to 
the west of Antwerp some thirty or forty 
miles. I had never been in Governcur, and 
knew nothing of the state of society thero, 
except what I inferred from the report just 
mentioned, and the report had passed com- 
pletely out of my mind. I had not, to my 
recollection, so much as thought of Govern- 
eur since I left Antwerp, until about mid- 
winter, while at Brownville. One day, while 
engaged in secret prayer, the Spirit of God 
made it plain to me that [ must go to Govern- 
eur and preach the Gospel. It took me by 
surprise, as 1 had r-ost mentioned or so much 
as thought of Governeur while engaged in 
prayer. But the Divine showing was clear 
and irresistible. I must go to Governeur, 
Nothing was said or revealed in regard to 
the time when I was to go. Soon after this 
I was introduced to a member of the Con- 
gregational church of Governeur, who was 
at Brownville on business. I told him that 
the Lord had bidden me to go to Governeur 
to preach the Gospel, and inquired as to the 
state of religion there. Ie appeared incred- 
ulous and confused ; but from him I learned 


a Congregational, or it may have begr Pres- 
byterian church) there, and that the latter 
chtirch had mo pastor, that the mate of 





railroad, who believes that he thought of 


that there were two churches 4 (Baptést and _ 
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churches were asleep. ] thought no more upon 
this subject for some months. I had left 
Brownville, and was commencing labors in 
the neighborhood of Le Royville, when, of 
a sudden, the Lord bade me, in a very urgent 
manner, to go to Governeur, as I understood, 
immediately. I had two or three appoint- 
ments to fulfill in the place where I then 
was; and, as Rev. Daniel Nash had just 
joined me, I requesied him to go to Govern- 
eur, survey the ground, leave an appoint- 
ment for me to preach there, and come back 
and report. Ile went; and returned, say- 
ing that he found some conviction on the 
minds of some professors of religion, but, 
on the whole, the state of religion was very 
discouraging. At my request, he returned 
immediately to Governeur, to attend a meet- 
ing of the church to prepare for my coming. 
T wo or three days later I followed him, and 
arrived in the village an entire stranger, just 
as the meeting was about to be dismissed. 
Trode directly to the church, and entered 
just as Brother Nash hod risen to dismiss 
the meeting. He saw me come in, and 
paused. I went directly to him; and he took 
me right in his arms, and then turned and 
introduced me to the church. I preached 
that evening. The house was full, and the 
Spirit and power of God were present. The 
next morning I found the village excited. I 
sallied forth to converse with whomsoever 1 
should meet. In passing a tailor shop, I 
observed a number of persons within, and 
heard them conversing about the sermon of 
tae night before. I stepped in, and found 
myself in the midst of a company of Uni- 
versalisis, headed by a Dr. Spencer, a hotel- 
keeper of the village. I proposed to dis- 
cuss the question of Universalism with the 
Doctor; and, after settling the preliminarics, 
the discussion commenced. The Doctor’s 
friends rallied around him, and evidently 
anticipated a triumph. They soon saw 
their mistake, and went out, one by one, 
leaving their leader to get out of the diffi- 
culty as best he could. I followed him up 
till he subsided. His wife was a member of 
thechurch. Before night I learned that he 
went home so much agitated that his wife 
inquired what was the matter. Ie at first 
made no reply ; but she said, ‘‘ Doctor, have 
you not seen Mr. Finney?” Te burst into 
tears, and replied: ‘‘ Yes, and he has turned 
my weapons upon my own head.” He soon 
after obtained a hope in Christ. God was 
perfectly faithful in fulfilling the promise to 
pour out his Spirit, as he had assured me 
that he would. A revival commenced im- 
mediately, and went forward with great 
power. We held meetings, either for preach- 
ing or prayer or inquiry, nearly @very day. 
P:ominent in the village was a gentieman 
merchant, by the name of Hervey D. Smith. 
Tle was agentleman of much more than ord- 
inary culture. He was living with a second 
wife, who was the daughter of an Old 
School Presbyterian minister. His first 
wife also was a daughter of a minister of 
the same school. His fat! er:-in-law, to- 
gether with his other Christian friends, had 
taken the utmost pains to win him to Chris- 
tianity; but it bad resulted in confirmed 
Deism. Ile was a reader, and familiar with 
such Christian literature as was found in the 
libraries of his fiuthers-in-law. Te was an 
amiable gentleman, a good husband, and a 
good and influential citizen. Dlis wife wasa 
lady of uncommon culture and refinement, 
and exceedingly anxious to have her hus- 
band converted to Christ. I had been there 
but afew days when she called on me, re- 
questing me to see her husband, informing 
me who and what he was. I appointed an 
hour to see him. When I called, he at first 
declined to sce m3, saying it would do no 
good; that he had spent time enough 
in conversing with ministers upon the 
subject—he was familiar with all the 
arguments in favor of Christianity, and 
was unwilling to give any moretime to 


the consideration of the question. But, as | 


his wife entreated with tears, he consented. 


As soon as we were introduced, I -said: | 


‘Mr. Smith, I have not come in to have any 
controversy with you; but, at the request of 
Mrs. Smith, to try to do you good. She 
has informed me that you are a Deist; and, 
if you will state to me in brief your objec- 
tions to the Christian religion, it is possible 
that 1 may be able to relieve your difficult- 
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ence, providence, and government of God.” 
1am a Deist; still 1 admit the immortality 
of the human soul. But I do not, I cannot 
believe the Bible to be the Word of God.” 
Tinquired why. He replied: ‘* Mr. Finney, 
you and I need not consume much time in 
going over the subject. We can soon ascer- 
tain in what we agree and wherein we dis- 
agree. We agree that God created us.” 
“ Yes,” l replied. “That we are conscious 
of being free moral agents.” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“That we are endowed by our Creator with 
certain irresistible convictions of right and 
wrong.” ‘ Yes.” ‘“*That God is just and 
good.” ‘*Yes.” ‘* That any pretended rev- 
elation from him must represent him as 
being wise, just, and good.” ‘* Yes.” 
‘That any pretended revelation that repre- 
sents God as doing or saying things that are 
contrary to our fundamental and irresistible 
convictions of what is right and. just can- 
not be from God.” I again said: ‘‘ Yes, 
provided the revelation be rightly interpret- 
ed and our convictions rightly and thor- 
oughly developed.” He then said: “I am 
glad that we are agreed so far. My objec- 
tion to the Bible is that it teaches doc- 
trines that directly contradict my irresist- 
ible convictions of right.” ‘‘ Wherein?” I 
inquired. He replied: ‘‘The Bible teaches 
that God holds all men guilty of Adam’s 
sin, and threatens us all with eternal dam- 
nation for the guilt of it. Certainly, no book 
can be from God that teaches such a doc- 
trine as this.” ‘‘ Where,” I asked, “ does the 
Bible teach this? Will you produce the 
passage?” Instead of quoting the Bible, 
he quoted the Catechism. I said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith, let us confine ourselves to the 
teaching of the Bible, and for the present 
lay the Catechism aside. Where does the 
Bible teach this?” He could not produce 
the passage that, when justly interpreted, he 
dared to say taught such a doctrine; but 
proceeded to say that the Bible represented 
all mankind as being born under a divine 
constitution, with a nature wholly sinful m 
every faculty and part of soul and body, as 
wholly incapable of good and disposed to 
all evil, as coming into being in a state of 
condemnation and wrath, and for this sinful 
nature doomed to everlasting misery. Here 
he waxed warm, and asserted that no book 
that taught such a doctrine as this could be 
from God. Again I mildly demanded the 
passage that taught any such doctrine; and 
he again quoted the Catechism. I again de- 
clined to receive the Catechism as proof, and 
insisted upon his showing me where the doc- 
trine was taught in the Bible. He failed 
to produce any passage on which he could 
rely as teaching the doctrine. “But,” he 
said, ‘‘are you not a Presbyterian minister, 
and do you not receive the Confession of 
Faith as teaching the true meaning of the 
Bible?” I replied: “Mr. Smith, we are not 
all agreed as to the exact meaning of the 
Confession of Faith on all points. If you 
please, we will confine our examination to 
the Bible, and deal fairly with it. Failing to 
fasten this doctrine on the Bible, he pro- 
ecéded to say that the Bible calls upon all 
men torepent, on pain of eternal damna- 
tion; and yet teaches that we can no more 
repent than we can create a world. ‘‘Can 
that be a revelation from God, that demands 
the performance of impossibilities, upon pain 
of eternal damnation?” I again called for 
proof; and he again quoted Catechism, and 
added that these were in substance the doc- 
trines that he had heard preached all his 
life. I held him tothe Bible. He proceeded 
to charge other doctrines upon the Bible; but 
failed to show that the Bible taught any such 
doctrines. He finally set himself back in his 
chair, and said: ‘‘ Mr, Finney, you are the 
first Presbyterian minister I ever conversed 
with that would not receive the Catechism 
as the true exponent of the teachings of the 
Bible.” I replied: ‘‘My dear sir, we have 
the Bible in our hands. We need not go to 
the Catechism. We can expound it fo: >ur- 
selves; and, certainly, you have failed » 
show that the Dible, when=rightly inter. 
preted, teaches these obnoxious doctrines, to 
which you so strongly object.” He began to 
be subdued, and said, mildly: ‘‘ Please to 
tell me, then, what you do believe.” I shall 


' not soon forget the look and tone with which 


he said this, as he drew bis chair close up in 
front of me. I then began and gave him 


jes.” I then said, kindly: ‘‘Mr. Smith, | my views of the nature and consequences of 
how much do you edmit?” He replied: | the sin of Adam. I went over in outline the 








whole ground of man’s guilt, condemnation, 
and redemption by Jesus Christ substantially 
as I have always held and preached these 
doctrines. As I proceeded, he asked some 
questions, which I readily and satisfactorily 
answered. When I explained the nature 
and necessity of the atonement, and that it 
was made for all mankind, that salvation 
was free to all, it completely overcame him. 
The blood rose to his face, which became 
scarlet red; and, covering it with his bands, 
he burst into a flood of tears and broke com- 
pletely down. While he wept profusely and 
held his face down almost between his knees, 
I rose and abruptly left the room. Shortly 
after the bell tolled for a church prayer- 
meeting. I had hardly commenced the 
meeting when Mr. Smith and his wife came 
in. The people looked with surprise to see 
Mr. Smith in a prayer-meeting. I took up 
most of the time in remarks intended 
to enlighten him, and held up Jesus. 
He looked at me with an intensity that 
seemed to say: ‘‘It is all new to me.” 
Before the meeting closed his face was all 
in a glow. As his wife informed me, he 
had been particularly bitter against the doc- 
trine of endless punishment, as being su- 
premely unjust. In walking home from the 
meeting, he said to his wife: ‘‘ What has be- 
come of all my infidelity? It is all gone! 
All my arguments in support of it now 
seem to me to be of no weight. 1 wonder 
that I ever could bave rested in them. I 
have entirely misunderstood the government 
of God. I appear to myself like a man who 
has been called to pass judgment upon some 
magnificent temple or piece of architecture, 
who as soon as he comes in view of one cor- 
ner of it turned away and condemned the 
whole of it with disgust. I have done God 
the greatest injustice, and if ever a man de- 
served eternal damnation I am that man.” 
He immediately came squarely: out for 
Christ, entered into the work of revival with 
all his heart, and soon after united with the 
church, Ie became a deacon, and was no- 
toriously one of the most consistent and use- 
ful Christians in all that region up to the 
time of his death, which occurred but a few 
years since. Many very interesting incidents 
occurred in this revival, some of which I 
may relate at another time. I donot profess 
to have related the conversation between 
Mr. Smith and myself verbatim; but as 
nearly as I can remember it. I have been 
more particular in relating this case of con- 
version as it forcibly illustrates the stum- 
bling-block which has been laid before the 
feet of that class of men by the bald state- 
ments of the Catechism, and how ready the 
Spirit of God is to make the real truth the 
power of God unto salvation. 


Science. 


gociety was highly irreligious, and that the j ‘‘I am no Atheist, I believe in tke exist- 





As the approaching transit of Venus draws 
near, the notes of preparation thicken on 
every side, and it is evident that it is to be most 
thoroughly observed. In the Northern Hemi- 
sphere the astronomers will be stationed along 
a belt which extends from the mouth of the 
Nile, across Palestine, Persia, and Siberia, to 
Northern Chinaand Japan. In the Southern 
Hemisphere New Zealand, Tasmania, and the 
scattered islands of the South Pacific will be 
occupied. The Russian Government have pro- 
vided for 25 stations in or near their Siberian 
dominions. At tbree or four of their stations 
the observations will be made with heliometers— 
instruments by means of which the apparent 
distance of the planet from the center of the 
sun’s disc can be accurately measured at any 
moment. At several other stations photography 
will be employed; but at the greater number 
probably the observations will consist of a 
simple noting of the moments when the planet 
first touches and leaves the solar disc. The 
arrangements, however, are not finally com- 
pleted, and the programme may quite 
possibly be changed in many respects. The 
German governments combine in provid- 
ing for three principal and two subsidiary 
expeditions. The principal stations will be the 
port of Chifuh (China), Auckland, and McDon- 
ald or Kerguelen’s Island. These parties will be 
very completely equipped with instruments for 
the observation of contacts, with heliometers, 
and with photographic apparatus. The photo- 
graphs will be made by the means of equatorial 
telescopes, of 53¢ inches aperture and about 6 
feet focus, driven by clockwork. Of the sub- 
sidiary parties one will be sent te Mauritius, 
provided with heliometers, and another to Per- 
sia, for photographic work solely... France pro- 
vides for eight or nine stations, In the north 
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she sends to the. Red Sea, to Palestine, to Pe- 
kin, and to Yedo, in Japan, In thesouth to Re- 
union Island, St. Paul, Campbell Island, and New 
Caledonia, witb probably a station at the Sand- 
wich Islands. The precise equipment. of the 
parties is not settled; but they will rely mainly 
on photography, and will not use the heliometer 
to any extent. The English Government sends 
out five parties to occupy Oahu (Sandwich 
Islands), Kerguelen’s Island, Rodriguez Island, 
Auckland (New Zealand), and Alexandria, in 
Egypt. There will also be one or two stations 
in Northern India—one certainly at Peshawur. 
The astronomer royal relies mainly on the ob- 
servation of contacts; but photography will 
also be provided for. The equipment of each 
party will consist essentially of a clock and 
altazimuth instrument, with an equatorial of 
six inches aperture, driven by clockwork, and 
a so-called photheliograph. This is a small tel- 
escope, driven by clockwork, and provided with 
an enlarging lens, by which a picture of thesun 
some four inches in diameter can be obtained. 
This plan of photographing is regarded’ with 
suspicion by most non-English astronomers, on 
account of the danger of distortion in the en- 
larged image. Heliometers will not be used. 

Our own Government is doing its part nobly: 
Eight parties will be sent out—four to Japan 
and the neighboring countries and four to the 
Southern Pacific, Probably also a ninth, forthe 
mere observation of contacts, will go to the 
Aleutian Islands. Our parties, besides the 
usual apparatus for the determination of time 
and geographical position, will be equipped with 
5-inch clock-driven equatorials, and with a most 
perfect and elaborate photographic apparatus, 
upon which the main reliance will be placed. 
The image will be made of sufficient size, with- 
out any enlargement, by using an object-glass 
of very long focus, in the manner proposed and 
successfully practiced by Professor Winlock, of 
Harvard College. The tube of the photographic 
telescope, which is some 30 or 40 feet long, is 
placed horizontally, and the sun’s rays are 
reflected through it by a plane mirror, driven 
by clockwork. An instrument of this kind is, 
of course, less portable and easy to manage 
than the photheliograph ; but it is generally be- 
lieved that the results will be enough more 
accurate to repay well the extra trouble and ex- 
pense. The parties are not yet organized as to 
their personnel ; but the instruments are in a 
good state of forwardness, at the workshop of 
the Clarks, in Cambridgeport. It is expected 
that the expense of the expeditions will lie be- 
tween $150,000 and $250,009, of which $50,000 
has already been appropriated by Congress, for 
instruments and preliminary arrangements, and 
placed under the control of a commission, con- 
sisting cf the superintendent of the Coast 
Survey (Prof. Peirce), the president of the 
National Academy of Sciences (Prof. Henry), 
the superintendent of the Naval Observatory 
(Admiral Sands), and two professors of the 
same institution (Prof. Newcomb and Hark- 
ness). The final selection of stations and as- 
signment of observers will come in due season, 
Itis proposed that each party consist of an as- 
tronomer in charge, an assistant astronomer, 
two or three photographic assistants, and a 
mechanician, with such laborers as the nature of 
the station may demand. 

Besides these government expeditions, sev- 
eral private ones will probably be organized, 
The November number of the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society contains an 
account of the preparations now making. by 
Lord Lindsay, the heir to one of the richest and 
most ancient Scottish duchies, foran expedition 
to the Island of Mauritius. His party will be 
more thoroughly equipped than any other, yet 
arranged for—with provision for photographic 
observation by both methods, with a large and 
perfect heliometer, and with arrangements for 
the observation of contacts spectroscopically, as 
well as in the ordinary manner. It is speaking 
entirely within bounds to say that all his plans 
seem to be laid on a scale of truly princely mag- 
nificence; with no regard to display, indeed, 
but without regard to expense where expense 
can secure any real gain in accuracy and cer 
tainty of result. 


....Asa model for similar organizations in 
our cities and larger towns, we would call.at- 
tention to the newly organized ‘‘ Agassiz Insti- 
tute,” of Sacramento, Cal. We have receiveda 
copy of its constitution and by-laws, followed 
by a circular signed by Rev. J. H. C. Bonte, 
secretary, in which he invites contributions of 
all sorts suitable for a scicntific museum, and 
especially of those specimens in zoology, botany, 
and geology which shall be illustrative of the 
features of the Pacific Coast. Dr. T. M: 
Logan is president, and among the other 
members we notice the names of ex-Goy. 
Leland Stanford and Rev. L E. Dwinell, 
The most promising feature is that the mem- 
bers, of whom there are nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty, each select some department of 
science, of which there are eighteen. As we 
look over the list of gel agers. uae 
most popular seem to be that o 
and Licheng, that of Mineralogy and Mining, 
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and that of Mollusca. The least popularis that 
ef Fine Arts, which has ‘but one votary. We 
wish that men of education in all our towns 
would establish similar organizations, making 
it a duty, at least, to make exhaustive collections 
of the fauna and flora of their own towns. 


-..-During 1872 the number of asteroids 
known was increased by new discoveries from 
117 to 127. In 1868, 12 were discovered; in 1861, 
10; and these are the only years in which the 
asteroid hunters have bagged as much game as 
last year. Of the whole 127, 35 were discovered 
in the United States, 35 in France (No. 127 was 
discovered by Henry, at Marseilles,on Nov. 25th), 
28 in Germany, 19 in England and India, and the 
remaining 10 mostly in Italy. The veteran 
Luther, of Bilk (near Dusseldorf), has contrib- 
uted the largest number, standing credited for 
20. Our own Peters, of Hamilton College, 
stands next, with 16; then follows the lamented 
Goldscbmit, of Paris (who headed the list at the 
date of his untimely death), with 14; next 
comes Watson, of Ann Arbor, with 18; and 
Hind, of London, with 10. The remaining 54 
are due to 23 different discoverers, of whom 12 
have found each a single planet, and the rest 
from:2 to 8 apiece. 





Education. 


THE proper representation of American meth- 
ods of education at the approaching Interna- 
tional Exposition at Vienna is attracting very 
general attention, and educators in every part 
of the country are expressing their desire to see 
the project worthily carried out. Commission- 
er Gen. Van Buren, as our readers are already 
informed, is doing all in his power to secure 
the necessary local action; and United States 
Commissioner Eaton is rendering him every 
possible assistance, taking general supervision 
of this department of the enterprise. It is de- 
sired to collect and exbibit at Vienna such ma- 
terial as will present a fair and sufficiently com- 
plete view of the various branches that go to 
make up our system, so far as the word “‘ sys- 
tem’’ can be considered applicable, including 
(1) state systems of common schools; (2) city 
systems, including private institutions and li- 
braries; (3) university, collegiate, technical, and 
professional institutions, It is extremely de- 
sirable, from every point of view, that this work 
be vigorously and successfully carried through ; 
but it cannot be done unless the local authori- 
ties take the matter in hand with real enthusi- 
asm, and with the purpose to show that, while 
we have much to learn from the older nations 
of the world, they may also learn something 
from us, Since it is settled that the enterprise 
is to be undertaken, it would be sadly mortify- 
ing to our national pride not to have the exhi- 
bition something like what it ought to be, and 
what it can easily be made by proper effort on 
the part of those directly interested. We are 
glad to see that the Ohio educators are taking 
hold of the matter with their usnal energy. 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, and other 
places will furnish models and photographs of 
school buildings, statements of methods, etc.; 
and the colleges and benevolent and reforma- 
tory institutions of the state will also be repre- 
sented. 


..-.Hon. C. E, Stuart, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
denies the right of the board of education, un- 
der the common school law, to levy a tax for 
the support of ahigh school. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Hon. Dwight May affirms the right, and 
the question is likely to come before the su- 
preme court of the state. 





.--- There has been a warm difference of opin- 
ion for many years between the college au- 
thorities and the representatives of the com- 
mon schools in Ohio with reference to requiring 
a knowledge of Greek as a condition of admis- 
sion to college. On the one hand, the colleges 
insisted on the requirement; while, on the other, 
it was urged that the students ought to be ad- 
mitted with only such preparation as could be 
obtained in the high schools, which in most 
cases did not include Greek. Some of the col- 
leges have recently been admitting high-school 
students who were deficient in this branch, pro- 
vided they could pass examination in a full 
equivalent of other studies included in the first 
two years of the college course; and extra in- 
struction in Greek has then been provided un- 
til the students were able to come up with the 
regular classes. At a recent consultation in 
Columbus the college presidents who were 
there agreed to adopt the same course. It 
would seem that this action must have an im- 
portant influence in bringing, the colleges into 
closer relations with the public-school system, 
to the advantage of both. 


...-Governor Parker’s message to the legis- 
lature of New Jersey devotes considerable at- 
tention to the educational interests of the state. 
The free-school law, passed in 187], is found 
highly successful. The schools have been kept 
open during the last year an average of 9 
motiths. The total number of children in the 
state of schivol-age (5 to 18) is 279,149, being an 





increase of 13,191 over the previous year. . The 
total enrollment in the public schools: is 178,826 
and about 85,000 attend private schools; leaving 
about 65,000 children out of school, who may 
probably be found, as the Governor does not 
suggest, in the factories of Paterson, Newark; 
and other cities. The number of public-school 
teachers is 3,075; the value of school property, 
$5,000,000; and the total expenditures for 
public-school purposes during the last year, 
$2,263,070.30. The Normal School, at Trenton, 
and the Agricultural College connected with 
Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, are in a 
flourishing condition. At the latter institution 
the course of instruction has recently been ex- 
tended from three years to four, and a fine 
geological hall has been erected, at a cost of 
$60,000. 


....Governor Noyes, of Ohio, states that the 
Ohio University, at Athens, and the Miami 
University, at Oxford, are in so feeble a condi- 
tion that unless they are promptly aided by the 
state they must be closed, and suggests whether 
one or both of them may not be taken by the 
state as normal schools—for Ohio, to her dis- 
credit, does not yet counta normal school as a 
part of her state system. 


....Governor Geary, of Pennsylvania, points 
with just pride to the progress of the school 
system of that state, comparing the expendi- 
tures of the last six years with those of the six 
years prior to 1867—viz.: 

Total cost for tuition from 1867 to 1872........$21,578,258 61 





Total cost for tuition from 1861 to 1806... .... 12,745,061 71 
Increase....., advoedsubsbonsi Ue ssuvencnssduy 8, 833,196 90 
Total expenditures of the system from 1867 to 
WD ciiai ise ycamonndans eocescoee hinvibspacéseel $42,952,152 11 
Total expenditures of the system from 1861 to 
Siesasces Corres ecccccccccccccessceececcecce 19,590,149 51 
Boneh pcccncguepensensbinnseesaxéshine $23,361,902 60 


Pennsylvania, less fortunate than many of her 
sister states, has no school fund. The legisla 
tive appropriations amount only to about six 
hundred thousand dollars annually; but the 
people in the several districts voluntarily vote 
all other money necessary tg support the 
schools. . On another point the Govern- 
or’s suggestions are so important and so 
strongly expressed that we quote the passage 
entire: 

‘Fortunately, the old prejudice against the 
system no longer exists; but indifference, toa 
lamentable extent, occupies its place. From 
the report of the superintendent it appears that 
the number of children in the state who do not 
attend school exceeds seventy-five thousand. 
This criminal neglect is most prevalent in the 
cities. In Philadelphia twelve per cent. of the 
children between the ages of five and fifteen 
years do not attend school. But, more signifi- 
cant and alarming still, of the whole number 
registered as attendants forty-six per cent. are 
absent from the daily sessions. In the state at 
large the unregistered amount to six per cent., 
and the absentees to thirty-three per cent. And, 
as was naturally to be expected, the resulting 
ignorance from this — has proved a fruit- 
ful source of crime. Sixteen per cent. of the 
inmates of the state-prisons are unable to read. 

** Obviously, therefore, it is not sufficient that 
the state makes ample provision. Such meas- 
ures should be immediately adopted as would 
secure a universal participation of the benefit. 
The children are not to blame. They naturally 
prefer freedom and amusement to the confine- 
ment and studies of the school-room. Parents 
and guardians are the parties with whom the 
state must deal. She owes it alike to her own 
peace and security and to the highest welfare 
of the children who are to be her future citi- 
zens to see that they shall be rescued from the 
perils of ignorance. 

“* After careful and anxious deliberation upon 
all the facts and their inevitable consequences, 
I recommend the adoption of a comp S- 
tem of education. That a law to this effect will 
encounter objections is not to be doubted; for, 
in view of the probability of such a measure, its 
opponents have already commenced to marshal 
their forces.”’ 


....Mr. J. W. Scott, of Toledo, has bequeathed 
160 acres of land, just outside the city, and val- 
ued at 80,000 dollars, for the foundation of an 
institution, open to both sexes alike and free 
to those who are unable to pay tuition, to be 
devoted to ‘‘ the promotion of knowledge in the 
arts and trades and the related sciences, by 
means of lectures and oral instruction, of 
models and representative works of art, of 
cabinets of minerals, of museums instructive 
of the mechanic arts, and of whatsoever else 
may serve to furnish artists and artisans with 
the best facilities for a high culture in their 
respective occupations, in addition to what are 
furnished in the public schools in the city.” 


....Governor Perham’s message warmly com- 

ds the educational interests of Maine to the 

attention of the legislature, and congratulates 

the people of the state on the prosperity of the 

Agricultural College. He is gratified also that 

one young lady has availed herself of the privi- 
leges of the institution. 


....Supt. Pickard, of Chicago, reports that 
the schools of that city are ‘‘in better condition 
than they were before the fire.” Although the 
fire destroyed 14 buildings, containing room for 
about 10,000 pupils, in charge of 135 teachers, 
together with the office and all the records of 
the Board of Education, yet the sehool funds, 
fortunately, were safely deposited, and the 
schools were speedily in operation again. The 
amount of money donated for the relief of 
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teachers and pupils, mostly from teachers and 
pupils in other places, was $22,678.18. The 
school population is 88,219; number of pupils 
enrolled, 38,035; average attendance, 22,996.4; 
number of teachers, 476 (only 31 males); number 
of school buildings, 45; of sittings, 28,581. 

..»»Rey. Joseph Millikin, formerly professor 
of Greek in Miami University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of English literature in the 
Ohio Agricultural College, at Columbus. 

.... The expenditures from the public treasury 
of the State of New York during the last fiscal 
year for the support of schools, colleges, acad- 
emies, etc., amounted to $3,023,585.55. 








Missions, 


Rev. C. H. CARPENTER, missionary in Birma, 
writes to the Baptist Missionary Magazine of a 
recent journey in Siam, undertaken when on his 
return to America, for the sake of ascertaining 
the number and condition of the Karens in that 
kingdom, and of preaching to as many of them 
as came within his reach. According to Mr. 
Carpenter’s computations, there are 50,000 
Karens in Siam, The larger part of the moun- 
tainous districts of Siam and of the northern 
Laos States is occupied by Karens of the same 
race as the Christian Karens of Birma; and, 
though their numbers are not large when com- 
pared with the multitudes of other races, they 
are avery teachable people, and many Karen 
Christians of Birma are ready for the work in 
Siam, if one or two white men can be found to 
take the lead. The language of the Pwo 
Karens varies in different districts to so great a 
degree that it was with much difficulty that the 
Bassein preachers accompaning Mr. Carpenter 
could talk with the people; but the Sgau Karen 
dialect varies but slightly, so that it is a matter 
of special congratulation with the Birma mis- 
sionaries that the Sgau language was adopted 
in the Karen Theological Seminary from the 
first and the Bible was first translated into that 
dialect. The policy of the Siamese Government 
is apparently that of religious toleration. 
The Siamese Calendar for 1871, published 
annually, under the royal sanction, con- 
tained such liberal sentiments as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ When you see any religion what- 
ever, or any company of religionists what- 
ever, likely to be an advantage to yourself, a 
refuge in accord with your own wisdom, hold 
to that religion ‘with all your heart. Hold it 
not with a shallow mind, with mere guesswork, 
or because of its general popularity, or from 
mere tradition, saying it is the custom held 
from time immemorial; and do not hold a 
religion that you have not good evidence is true, 
and then frighten men’s fears and flatter their 
hopes by it.’? This seems the perfection of 
religious freedom; yet the Karens with whom 
Mr. Carpenter labored betrayed a latent fear of 
persecution if they should become Christians. 
“ Give us proof that the king will not molest 
us,”’? they would say, ‘‘and we will learn to 
read your books—perhaps we will worship your 
God.” The Pwo Karens of Siam profess 
Buddhism—probably because it is the royal 
religion, not from earnest conviction, since 
even their priests are too ignorant of the doc- 
trines of Buddhism to defend them when 
assailed. The Sgaus retain their primitive 
superstitions. Kan-bu-ri, on the Me-Klong 
River, lies two days’ journey south of the 
Karen settlements. One day’s journey below 
this point, Mr. Carpenter visited the station of 
a Roman Catholic priest, who claimed 800 con- 
verts. There are 18’French Roman Catholic 
priests in Siam, with 1 bishop. In 1857, accord- 
ing to Marshall’s ‘Christian Missions,’”’ the 
whole number of Catholic converts in Siam 
was 4,900, though elsewhere he gives the num- 
bers at the same date (quoting from Sir John 
Bowring) as 7,050. Miss Norris, of the Nova 
Scotia Board, with acompany of Karen teachers 
and female assistants, is now probably in Siam, 
doing pioneer work among the Karens in the 
mountains; but for a station from which to begin 
work for this race in Siam Mr. Carpenter, 
under the advice of missionaries of other denom- 
inations in Bangkok, recommends Muang Oo- 
tai, which lies between Kan-bu-ri and Rahaing. 





-..-The two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church, before their union, had carried on 
mission work in Roman Catholic countries—one 
through its own Board of Missions, the other 
through the American and Foreign Christian 
Union, Since the union of the two branches it 
has been deemed advisable to carry on these 
m‘»sions by their own Board, partly as an econ- 
vmy of force and resources and partly that the 
Presbyterians, as a church, might have a share 
with other denominations in the great work to 
be done there. In 1871 the church and schools 
at Cos and Zacatecas were relinquished by the 
American and Foreign Christian Union and 
given into the hands of the Presbyterian Board. 
Mr. Pitkin was transferred from his station in 
Bogota, 8. A., to Zacatecas, as a man was 
needed for that city who would be famil- 
jar not only with the Spanish language, 
but with the practical part of an evan- 





gelist’s labors. Since then several mission- 


aries have been sent out to various points 


of interest in Mexico—to San Luis Potosi, 
to Guanaxato, and to the capital—and the field 
promises to be one fruitful of great results. 


....Rev. W. D. Reeve, of the Church Mis. 
sionary Society, who has labored single-handed 
amony the Indians of the Mackenzie River dis- 
trict in British North America, writes that the 
Romish missionaries have there a well-equipped 
and organized staff of laborers, and that nearly 
all of the Nehanney and Mountain Indians—who, 
with scarcely an exception, were formerly 
Protestants—have become Roman Catholics. 
The Indians at Fort Simpson and Fort Laird 
are mostly Romanists. The Athabasca region, 
to the southeast of Fort Simpson, has been the 
center of Roman Catholic influence for the 
north of British America; and, as noting has 
been done by Protestants in the way of educat- 
ing the natives, the whole education of that 
portion of the country has passed into the 
hands of the nuns, who have secured, through 
the most strenuous exertions, the children of 
both Protestants and Catholics for their 
schools, 


.-.-Mesers, Truax and Roberts, of the Pres- 
byterian Board, who have recently gone to New 
Mexico to teach among the Pueblo Indians, re- 
ceived permission from the Indians to make use 
of two old unoccupied buildings in the Pueblos 
of Santa Domingo and San Felipe for school and 
dwelling houses; but a Romanist priest fastened 
one of the buildings and carried off the keys, 
laying claim to them in behalf of the Roman 
Catholics, because in the last century the houses 
were used as convents. The Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries claim that, as the buildings were 
erected by the Indians and rightfully belong 
to them, they are at liberty to make disposal of 
their own possessions at pleasure. The matter 
bas been referred to the Indian Department for 
settlement. 


....-No less than ten Evangelican churches are 
advertised in La Roma Evangelica, a new fort- 
nightly periodical. Italian ministers officiate 
in tbe Evangelical church in the Vicolo Soder- 
ini—the Evangelical Metbodist church, the 
Apostolic Church of Christ in Trajan’s Forum, 
the Free Christian Church (Conti and Gavazzi 
officiating), the Evangelical Conferences in the 
Via Borgo Vecchio (the locality of Mr. Van 
Meter’s school). Besides these, Mr. James Wall 
ministers at the Chiesa Apostolica di Cristo, 
while Messrs. Nelson Cote and Giojia (Baptists) 
minister to another church of the same name. 
There is also a Presbyterian church and a New 
English church, and three shops are open in 
Rome for the sale of Bibles in various languages 
and of Protestant books. 


...-The Southern Presbyterian Mission in 
China is on the advance, having recently estab- 
lished a new station in Lu-chau, about 100 
miles north of Han-chau, the headquarters of 
their mission, with which city Lu-chau is con- 
nected by the Grand Canal. Messrs. Houston 
and Stuart attempted to gain a foothold in 
Han-chau; but, failing in their endeavor, decided 
to make a settlement in Lu-chau, which they 
were enabled to effect without delay, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Marshall, of the Southern 
Methodist Mission. Mr. Stuart remains in Lu- 
chau to take charge of the new station, Mr. 
Houston returning to Han-chau. 


.... Rev. D. Gordon, M.D., of the American 
Board, who has recently arrived in Osaka, 
Japan, is expected to establish there a dispens- 
ary for the natives, besides carrying on private 
practice. Hitherto the sole medical dependence 
of Americans in the foreign settlement in that 
city has been on the chief of the government 
hospital, whose overwhelming cases made it 
almost impossible for him to render them much 
service. The arrival of Dr. Gordon is, there- 
fore, most opportune for them, setting aside all 
question of his usefulness to the natives as a 
missionary. 


....The Archbishop of Canterbury recently 
suggested to the Church Missionary Society 
that he was inclined to recommend Rev. H. 
Rowley for the Madagascar bishopric. The So- 
ciety’s committee of correspondence replied 
that it had become a question for consideration 
with the Society whether it would not be best 
to withdraw the mission from Madagascar, and 
apply their force elsewhere, where there was, 
more urgent need of missionary effort. 


....From the Mabratta Mission of the Amer- 
ican Board Mr. Bissell, of Anmednuggur, writes. 
of twenty recent accessions to the church, and of 
the increasing numbers of hearers at their public 
services. Much interest in Bible truths has been 
shown by the Brahmins, one of whom, brother 
of Vishnupunt, pastor at Bombay, has been 
admitted to church-fellowship. 

...eThe three missionaries of the American 
Board for Austria—Messrs. Schauffler, Clark, 
and Adams—are now all stationed at Prague. 
They have received a hearty welcome from 
other Christian workers in the city and write 
most cheerfully of their prospects for useful- 
ness, 
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LESSON FOR FEB, ae 
NOAH AND THE ARK.—GEN. VI, 13-18, 





Ir required no little faith on Noah’s part to 
accept the startling statement that.a flood of 
waters was to come upon the earth,: and de- 
stroy all flesh wherein was the breath of life. 
Nothing of the sort had happened before. 
There were no outward signs of it now. On 
all sides men “ were eating and drinking, mar- 
rying and giving in marriage,” with no thought 
of impending danger. Yet, when Noah was 
“warned of God of things not seen as yet,” he 
heeded the warning, and set himself to-the 
building of the prescribed ark of safety. Of 
course, he was sneered at as he went on with 
his work. That is not so strange as that he 
was willing to build the ark as ordered, and 
then to sbut bimself and his household into it. 
There are multitudes nowadays who would not 
believe such a statement from God as was.made 
to Noah. There are other multitudes who 
would not set themselves to ark-building if 
they knew 2a flood was coming. Indeed, there 
are mary who, knowing of a coming flood, 
would not enter an ark already built, although 
they knew that previous similar floods had de- 
stroyed all who were unsheltered. Floods of 
one kind and another are threatened 
in these days, and patterns of protect- 
ing arks are proffered without bringing 
such fear as stops either eating or drinking, 
marrying or giving in marriage, on the part. of 
those imperiled and warned. Multitudes have 
been swept away by intemperance. Moderate 
drinkers are warned of their danger of similar 
destruction. The ark of total abstinence stands 
open for them. But they take the risk of the 
flood and spurn the ark. Gambling has de- 
stroyed like a flood those who put themselves 
before it. lLicentiousness has swept away a 
host of violaters of God’s law of purity. The 
love of money is known to be “the root of all 
evil.”” Dishonesty is understood as the poor- 
est business policy. But not every man who 
knows of these dangers refrains from gam- 
bling, licentiousness, money-seeking, and dis- 
honest dealing, and seeks safety in an upright 
course. The Word of God stands out: “Be 
not deceived. God is pot mocked; for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
Yet those who hear this warning note, and 
know it is divine, go on sowing seed which 
they would rather die than reap. Perhaps 
they think the crop will fail, for once, or that 
some one else will reap it. At all events, 
whatever is the threatened flood, they will 
neither build nor enter an ark of refuge 
from evil deing. Does the clear assertion 
from God himself, ‘“TheLord will not bold 
him guiltless that taketh his name in vain;’’ 
cause even all who accept it as the truth to 
speak ever as if they feared a flood. of God’s 
wrath for any vain use of his holy name? Above 
all braving of the floods of peril in this life, 
there is a defying of spiritual danger and a con- 
tempt of the one ark of eternal safety. Men 
on every side who believe that “the soul that 
sinneth it shall die,’ and that there is salvation 
in no other ark than that proffered by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who says ‘‘I am the door, by me 
if any man enter in he shall be saved,’’ go on in 
their sins, and ‘sin when it is finished bringeth 
forth deatb,” Let none wonder that so many 
disbelieved the truth preached by Noah, and 
failed to seek safety in the only ark that could 
survive the Flood. 


.«The old-fashioned and sadly partial view 
of the Sunday-school as a missionary agency, 
rather than a department of church work, was 
shown in the arrangement of topics: for the re- 
cent Week of Prayer by the Evangelical. Al- 
liance. On Wednesday, Jan. 8th, prayer was 
to be offered ‘for families, for sons and daugh- 
ters of Christian parents; for a blessing on the 
services and ordinances of ‘the Church of 
God.’ Does not that list include the Sunday- 
school? Apparently not; for on Saturday, 
Jan. 1ith, prayer was called for ‘Sunday- 
Schools; for missionary, tract, and other socie- 
ties.” Any view of the Sunday-school which 
separates it from the work of the family and of 
the pulpit, and counts it aught besides a de- 
partment of the ‘Church of God,’’ fails in com- 
prehension of the nature and mission of the 
Sunday-school agency. 


+eseA good superintendent can better lead 
his school in prayer than can either of his 
teachers. But, if he wishes a teacher to perform 
that duty at any time, he should give him ample 
Notice of his intention to call on him: No man 
ought to attempt to lead a Sunday-scbool in its 
devotions without careful preparation. He 
should know in advance what he is to pray for, 
and he should have a care that his petitions and 
Praises are representative. He should speak 
for the school. However ready he may be.in 
Prayer, he needs time to consider what .the 
School should say to God through him as its 
Mouthpiece. Without preparation, almost any 
man will leave out from his representative pub- 








lic prayer some of the very Oihias mei Soo most import. | 


ant tobe uttered, or put in things he had bet- 
ter leave unsaid. 


....L, Milton Marsh, a Sunday-school Union’ 


missionary in Wisconsin, secured the organiza- 
tion during last. year of thirty-three new Sun- 
day-schools, comprising 189 teachers and 1,108 
scholars, This was in addition to his work of 
aiding nearly one hundred. existing schools. 
Two churches have.already been formed on the 
basis of his new schools, and at least sixty con- 
versions are reported from them, besides much 
of religious interest in the schools, which prob- 
ably has resulted in a larger ingathering of 
souls, 


.-The Sunday-school department of The 
Working Church, a new monthly paper, started 
by Messrs, Tyng, Hepworth, and Mingins, is in 
charge of F. H. Wisewell, the representative of 
the American Sunday-school Union in this city. 
Mr. Wisewell’s ability as a pleasing and thought- 
fal writer in this department, under the name 
of “Old Man Miller,’’ gives earnest-of his suc- 
cess in bis new sphere. 


..The “Home Readings” of the Inter- 


national Series are selected passages of Scripture 
for each day in the week bearing on the pas- 


sage selected for the next Sunday’s lesson. 
These are being widely read in the household, 
as a part of family worship day by day. This 
is one more way in which the Sunday-school 
quickens household religious instruction. 


..- There is truth in the statement of a cor- 
respondent of the Pottsville Sunday-school 
Helper that the superintendent shapes the char- 
acter of his school, and that, ‘‘in a broad sense, 
he should be, next to the pastor, the best man 
in the church. A Bible-school will never rise 
above its superintendent.” 


.-The Sunday-school of the Windsor-ave- 
nue Congregational church, Hartford, Conn., is 
neither a large norarich school; but by sys- 
tematic beneficence it raised last year $950, and 
raised it easily. 


..Eugene Stock, editor of the Church Sun- 
day-school. Magazine of England, is writing notes 
on the International Lessons for the Sunday- 
school Journal of this city. 


Pebbles. 


A Roman ecclesiastic, in reply to what- 
ever question might be proposed, began by 
saying, ‘‘I make a distinction.’’ A cardinal 
having invited him to dine, proposed to derive 
some amusement for the-company from the 
well-known peculiarity of his guest. Saying to 
him that he had an important question to pro- 
pose, he asked, “Is it under any circumstances 
lawful ‘to baptize in soup?” “Imake a dis- 
tinction,”’ said the priest. “If you ask, Is it 
lawful to baptize in soup in general? Isay ‘ No!’ 
If you ask, Is it lawful to baptize in your excel- 
lency’s soup ? Isay ‘Yes!’ forthere is really no 
difference between it and water.” 


.... When Moliere, the comic -poet, died, the 
Archbishop of Paris would not let his body be 
buried in consecrated ground. The King, being 
informed of this, sent for the Archbishop, and 
expostulated with him about it; but, finding the 
prelate inflexibly obstinate, His Majesty asked 
“how many feet deep the consecrated ground 
reached.’? This question coming by surprise, 
the Archbishop replied, ‘‘About eight.’ 
“ Well,” answered the King, ‘I find there is no 
getting the better of your scruples; therefore, 
let his grave be dug twelve feet deep—that’s 
four below your consecrated ground—and let 
him be buried there.” 


.++eLondon papers relate curious stories of 
the blunders made by Oxford undergraduates 
in the Scripture examination which they have 
to pass before taking their degrees. It is told 
of one that, when asked to mention ‘‘the two 
instances recorded in Scripture of the lower 
animals speaking,’ the undergraduate thought 
for a moment, and then replied: ‘‘ Balaam’s 
ass.” ‘This is one, sir, What is the otber?”’ 
Undergraduate paused in earnest thought. At 
last a gleam of recollection lit up his face, as he 
replied: ‘‘The whale! The whale said unto 
Jonah, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian !’” 


.-There is a station on the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago Railroad called Hanna, 
in honor of.a deceased citizen of Fort Wayne. 
A train stopped there the other day, and the 
brakeman, after the manner of his class, thrust 
his bead in the door and called out loudly: 
“Hannah.” <A young lady, endowed with the 
poetic appellation of Hannah, supposing he was 
addressing her and shocked at his familiarity on 
so short an acquaintance, frowned jike a thun- 
der-clond, and retorted; “You shut your 
mouth!’” 

-eeeThe very boy you have heard about, who 
disobeyed his father aud went a swimming, lives 
in Richmond, and his father said to the wicked 
boy: ‘You've been a-swimming.”” The wicked 











boy said: ‘I hain’t.” hess said: 1: You have, 
sir, and you have got your shirt on t’other side 
out.” “Pshaw!”’ said the wicked boy, “that 
shirt got turned wrong side out getting over 
the fence,”’ 


--A man from one of the rural districts 
recently went to Washington to see the sights. 
A member of the House, whose constituent he 
was, said: “‘Come up.to-morrow, and I will 
give you a seaton the floor of the House.” 
‘*No, you don’t,” replied Jonathan. ‘I always 
manage to have a cheer to sit on at home, and 
I hain’t come to Wash’n’ton to sit on the 
floor.” 


--“*Humph!’’ said an Englishman to a 
Scotchman, as they were walking over the 
fields, ‘‘ oats are-all very well in their way; but 
in England we feed them to our horses, while 
here they are food for men.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay!” said the Scotchman ; “‘an’ justsee 
what fine horses there are in England, and 
what fine men we have in Scotland !’’ 


...-Hiram Green, Esq., says: “Now that 
Congress is setting, I hope they will hatch 
some eggs-traordinary good laws, instead of 
simply feathering their own nests, by being 
constantly on the lay. Such a coupd état would 
silence much foul cackling over bad eggs, while 
the American eagle would crow with wild de- 
light.” 


. Josh Billings says: ‘‘ Mackrel inhabit the 
sea generally; but those which inhabit the 
grocery alwus taste to me as though they had 
been fatted on salt. They want a deal of 
freshening before they’re eat’n, and always 
arterward. If I kin have plenty of mackrel 
fur brekfast, I can generally make the other 
two meals out of water.” 


-..-A gentleman handed up a ten-dollar bill 
in one of the Boston Red Line coaches, from 
which one fare, five cents, was to be taken. 
“Look a’ here,” said the driver, down through 
the hole, “which of these horses do you want 
to buy with this ten dollars?’ ‘‘ Well,” coolly 
replied the gentleman, “I thought I might get 
both for that.” 


.-It is told of an Oxford undergraduate 
that, when asked who was the first king of 
Israel, he was so fortunate as to stumble upon 
the name of Saul. Hesaw that he had hit the 
mark, and, wishing to show the examiners how 
intimate his knowledge of the Scripture was, he 
added, confidently: ‘“‘Saul--also called Paul.” 


.-A -newly-married gentleman and lady, 
riding in a chaise, were unfortunately over- 
turned. A person coming togtheir assistance 
observed it was a very shocking sight. ‘Very 
shocking, indeed,” replied the gentleman, “ to 
see a newly-married couple fall out so soon !”” 


...A distinguished clergyman in Boston per- 
formed the marriage ceremony, and the couple 
walked away without bestowing any fee. But 
the bride turned and said: ‘“‘ We are very much 
obliged to you, sir; and I hope one of these days 
we shall be able to retaliate.’ 


....An Irish housemaid, boasting of her in- 
dustrial habits, said, quite innocently, that she 
rose at four in the morning, made a fire, put on 
the kettle, prepared the breakfast, and made all 
the beds ‘‘before a single soul was up in the 
house.” 


..A Western publisher lately gave notice 
that he intended to spend $50 for ‘‘a new head” 
for his paper. The next day one of his sub- 
scribers dropped him the following note: 
“Don’t do it. Better keep the money and buy 
a new head for the editor.”’ 


....A sharp answer. A tittle boy the other 
day was put into long trowsers for the first time. 
Some one asked him why he had changed. 
“Well,” he replied, “the boys made fun of 
me; and I wasn’t going to wear my pants at 
half-mast any longer.’’ 


....A witty little Aberdeen boy, suffering 
from the application of the birch, said ‘forty 
rods are said to beafurlong. I know better. 
Let anybody get such a plaguy licking as I’ve 
had, and he'll find out that one rod makes an 
acher,”” 


.-A lady wished a seat. A portly, hand- 
some gentleman brought one and seated the 
lady. ‘Oh! you're a jewel,” said she. “Oh! 
no,’’ he replied. ‘I’m ajeweler. I have just 
set the jewel.” 


....Our former '‘ Boss” is cautioned not to 
seek shelter in the British Isles, Recent ad- 
vices state that anglers have been unusually 
active in whipping the Tweed with their rods. 

«..»Why are coals the most contradictory 
articles known to commerce? Because, when 
purchased, instead of going to the buyer, they 
go to. the cellar. 

.. Why is a man searching for the philoso- 
pher’s’ stone like Neptune? Because he isa 
sea-king what never did exist, 

--».A Western editor says of a neighbor with 


@ quivering eyelid ‘that he stutters in the ieft 
eye!” 


Mews of the Werk. 


Tue Crédit Mobilier investigation has eon- 
tinued to be held with open doors, and has at- 
tracted an unusual amount of interest. and at- 
tention among men of all shades of politicel 
opinion. Safficient testimony has now been 
given to enable us to present the result of the 
statements of the congressmen concerned. The 
original “list,” which was used as an election- 
eering document against the Republicans during 
the late campaign, was as follows: 








Blaine, of Maine........ dieeote: aasbecuemeate $3,000 
Patterson, of N. H.........ccesecreessees 8,000 
Wilson, of Mass..........+-sseee+++ 2,000 
8, Colfax, Speaker.... ........ 20. 2,000 
Scofield and sti Penn., each. -2,000 
Eliot, Mass...... «8,000 
Dawes, Mass,,, ~ 2,000 
Fowler, Tenn.. .-2,000 
Boutwell, Mass.......00.....ssse00s + -2,000 
Bingham and Garfield, ObIO, ...ccereserercneee. 2,000 


From the testimony the anette results can 
be briefly mentioned. Oakes Ames desired, in 
the latter part of 1867, to interest as many 
prominent men as possible in Crédit Mobilier 
stock, his motive not being one of a corrupt 
nature, Senator Grimes and Messrs, Alley and 
Hooper invested considerable amounts. Mr, 
Blaine was offered stock, but declined it, Mr, 
Patterson agreed conditionally to take $3,000 at 
par, on the assurance that no legislation would 
be needed on the part of Congress; but subse- 
quently found that he would be unable to 
raise the money, and so was released from his 
bargain. Senator Wilson invested $2,000 of his 
wife’s money in the stock, also on the assur- 
ance that no legislation would be necessary; 
but, on discovering that the company was in 
financial difficulty, withdrew from the transae- 
tion. Vice-President Colfax similarly intended 
to take $2,000 of the stock; paid $500; but, 
like Mr, Wilson, withdrew on learning of the 
company’s condition, and lost his $500. Mr. 
Scofield, in 1868, gave Mr. Ames $1,000; but 
subsequently bought other stock with the 
money.. Mr. Kelley at first intended to. pur- 
chase some of the stock, but afterward let 
the matter drop; not, however, thinking that 
there would have been any impropriety ia the 
proposed investment. Mr. Eliot never had any 
of the stock, Mr. Dawes gave Mr. Ames $1,000 
in December, 1867, in payment for ten shares; 
received one dividend of 85 per cent. ; learned 
that the company was involved in suits; re- 
turned bis dividend, and received back his 
original payment. Messrs. Boutwell and Fowler 
never had any ofthe stock. Mr. Bingham gave 
Mr. Ames $2,000, in 1868, for twenty shares, at 
the same time paying $650 for other stock. He 
settled these affairs in 1870 and 1872, and made 
$6,500 out of them. Mr. Garfield was offered 
stock, but declined it. 


..-Louis Napoleon was buried on Wednesday 
of last week, in the Roman Catholic chapel at 
Chiselhurst. 25,000 persons, it is said, viewed 
the body as # lay in state. The Imperial arms 
were displayed on both sides of the hearse. 
There were 800 mourners, inclading the Prince 
Imperial, Prince Jerome Napoleon, Prince Joa- 
chim, Prince Achille, M. Rouher, and other 
celebrities. The Empress Eugenie was too ill 
to attend the ceremonies. A requiem mass was 
said by the (R. C:) Bishop of Southwark, aided 
by several of Napoleon’s old chaplains from the 
Tuileries. Soil from the Tuileries Garden was 
placed: on the coffin. Several Freneb spies 
were present. Simultaneous fanerel services 
were held at Rome, Milan, and Bucharest. 
Some excitement continues among the Bona- 
partists, and it is doubtful whether their slender 
fortunes have not been somewhat bettered by 
the death of the ex-Emperor. L’ Ordre, a Bona- 
partist journal of Paris, has published a mani- 
festo, concluding as follows: 

“ The Emperor is dead. The Empire lives, be- 
cause: France feels the want of popular, ener- 

etic action. In the heir, unblamabie as he is 
Crepensibie, io the clever mother, in the love 
and res: of France the Empire will be re- 
established.” 


.-The National Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation met in Washington on Jan. 16th, with 
the lately persecuted Miss Anthony in the chair, 
who observed that she was there “through the 
kindness of the marshal of the Auburn Prison.” 
Mrs. Cady Stanton made a speech about the 
“outrage” of Miss Anthony’s imprisonment, 
and observed that the sole success of the 
Republican party in future depended upon the 
aid of ‘women. The convention omitted to 
send resolutions of sympathy to that other 
self-styled ‘‘martyred prisoner,” Pope Pius 
TX. . Meanwhile, the Union League Club is go- 
ing on Jan, 30th to give.a reception, at which 


ladies are to be present, by an agreeable innova- 


tion. 


....The London Daily Telegraph publishes a 
letter from the Duke de Gramont announcing 
an early refutation of Count yon Baust’s state- 
ments.as to Austria’s policy toward France at . 
the beginning of the Franco-German War. The . 


sb Scaainign tet he el seers that Austria, after 


thé declaration of war, promised France m 





terial support. She only required time to arm 
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herself and find a pretext for, hostilities witb 
Prussia. The opportunity would be furnished 
in an ultimatum to rassia demanding the ob- 
servance of the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Prague. This would be refused, and Austria 
would then join France in an alliance offensive 
and defensive. 


-+=-Last week Judge Daly served an order on 
Mr. Bergh, in the matter of the Stage Com- 
panies against Bergh, wherein, he defines the 
power of the society and its agents. They are 
not to interfere in any way between the driver 
and the passengers, nor take charge or exercise 
any control over thestages or horses. They are 
simply to arrest the driver when found violating 
the laws for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, leaving the vehicle and borses standing in 
the street. This isa triumph for Mr. Bergh, 
and one at which humane persons will be 
pleased. Despite an occasional bit of over-en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Bergh and his associates have 
been doing a good work toward the berdworked 
avimals of our crowded streets. 


..The following ladies and gentlemen de- 
sire to succeed that great and good man, Kam- 
ehameha V, as sovereign of the Sandwich Is- 
lands: William C. Lunalilo, David Kalakaua, 
Ruth Keelikolani, and Bernice Pauaki. The 
last named “chiefess” is the wife of Mr. 
Charles R. Bishop, an American banker in Hon- 
olulu, Kalakaua is the ‘Ring’ or Harris can- 
didate; and Mrs. Bishop is the one whose acces- 
sion would be hailed with the loudest cheers by 
the American residents, and is said to bea lady 
of much cultivation and refinement. 


-««-The Pope gave audience on Jan. 18th to 
a large number of visitors, among whom were 
many German priests. In thecoarse of the in- 
terview the Pope made a speech, in which he 
said that ‘‘ the governments strike the Church, 
whichis stricken as Christ was struck. It is 
the'duty of the governments to defend the 
Church; whereas they rather seek to destroy it, 
and with it morality.’’ 


.. A terrible earthquake is reported to have 
taken place at Soonghur, India, 114 miles north 
of Bombay. 1,500 persons are said to have lost 
their lives in that city alone, without taking the 
surrounding country into acconnt. This awful 
natural casualty quite puts to the blush any of 
our late American accidents, frequent and 
appalling as they have been. 


--.-The question haying been asked, the 
other day,in the lower house of the Spanish 
Cortes, whether any notes had passed between 
the governments of Spain and the United States 
relative .to.slavery, Senor Zorilla, president of 
the. Council, formally announced. that no com- 
munications had passed between the two gov- 
ernments on the subject. 


++». There was an Abolition demonstration in 
Madrid on Jan. 12th, at which the Progresista 
and Republican clubs were represented. The 
Carlist troubles continue, although Castello, 
one of their chiefs, is dead, as well as Froyola 
and Palloc. There was a conflict in Valentia 
on Jan. 10th, in which the loyal troops were 
successful, . 


.. Stokes lies in the Tombs under condem- 
nation of death. The public has hardly re- 


. covered from its astonishment at the unlooked- 


for verdict, and certain irreverent persons have 
begun to bet on the event of his hanging or es- 
caping the gallows. Meanwhile the effect upon 
the public conscience has not been bad. 


--.-Frank P. Blair, Jr., wanted badly to be 
senator from Missouri again; but the legislature 
of that state did not reciprocate his desire, and 
elected, last week, Mr. L. V. Bogy, of St. Louis, 
who has been mayor of that city and has been 
identified with sundry commercial enterprises 
in the West. 


.--Zanzibar advices of Nov. 30th state that 
letters have there been received from Unyan- 
yembe announcing that the expedition with 
supplies for Dr. Livingstone sent by Mr. Stan- 
ley had reached him. Dr. Livingstone started 
again for the intericr of Africa on Aug. 18th. 


.:.Mrs. Lydia Sherman, whom the newspa- 
pers delight to call the “‘ modern Borgia,’’ and 


. who is doubtless net a woman to be encouraged 


in her particular hobby, has been senteneed to 
the Connecticut state-prison for life. 


....Aftera considerable interval, there has 
been another petroleum fire in the. oil regions 
of Pennsylvania. It oceurred on Jan. 12th, in 
Petrolia City, and destroyed 4,000 barrels of oil, 
a hotel, and several houses. 


.- The Shah of Persia is determined to be in 
the fashion, and will leave Teheran next April 
on & European tour. The monarch proposes to 
visit St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, London, 
Paris, and Constantinople. 


-..-A rumor Comes that’a coalition has been 
effected between the French Legitimists and 
the Ofleanicts; but the story had better not be 
accepted ‘with undue haste. 

«ereGoy, Ezekiel A, Straw has been renomi- 
nated by, the New Hampshire Republicans, 
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SETTLEMENTS. 


Barclay,T. D., Cong., of Yale b Seminary, 
ord., ec. Bist, at Hamilton, N 

Bartlett, Cong., of cme iy inst., Jan. 
ist., First church, Pittsfield, Maas. 

Brooks, c. 8., Cong., inst., Jan. 14th, at 
South Deerfield, Mass. 

Bielteld, H. Reformed (German), of Lan- 
caster, pe inst., Jan. Ist, at Frederick, 


Bard. George I., Cong., of Danbarton, N. H., 
inst., Jan. 24, at Meredith Village, N. H. 
Crouse, A. = Luth., inst., ng 29th, at 
Southern Lexington Charge, 8. . C., of the 
Tennessee Synod. 

Clark, Isaac, Cong., of Aurora, Ill, inst., 
Jan. th, at Elm-Place church, Brooklyn, 


Danforth, J. R., Cong., inst., Jan. 2d, at 
Newtonville, Mass. 
Dimmock, Samuel R., Cong., inst., Jan. 2d, 
at Lincoln, Neb. 
Iran’ 8., Presb., inst., Dec. 29th, at 
Winnebago cit Minn. 
Dudle ., Gong. .» Of Morrisville, inst., 


Eastman, E. a. eer wie Maine. 
A. ae Bapt., ord., Jan. 2d, at Rush, 


Gentry, W. D., Bapt., of Nashville, inst., 
Stevenson, Ala. 

Gleason, John F., Cong., ord., Jan. 7th, 
First church, Williamsburg, Mass. 

Grow, Jacob C., Presb., ord., Dec. 22d, over 
_ churches in Lake City and Ellisville, 

la. 

Hiall, W. T., Presb., inst., First church, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Knapp, George W., Epis., St. Clement’s 
eburch, Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Manchester, Alfred, Unit., ord., Jan. 9th, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

Merrill, Geo. R., Cong., of Medina, N. Y., 
— Jan. 24, Piymouth church, ‘Adrian, 


Moser, Timothy, Luth., inst., Mt. Pleasant, 


McClelland, hee F., Cong., of Oberlin 
fominary. ord ec, 27th, at Eeed City, 


ch. 
Parker, C. y Epis., Christ church, Greens- 
burg, Penn 
Peek. A. C., Bapt., ord., Jan 2d, Ottawa, 


Ryan, W. W., Bapt., ord., at McLean, IIL 
eld, Charles Richmond, Unit., ord., Jan. 
2d, in First church, Baltimore, Md. 
Willing, M. E., Epis., Christ church, N. Y. 


CALLS, 


Alleman, B. F., Luth., of Topeka, Kan., to 
Woodsboro’, Md. 

Bachelder &., Bapt., of Lebanon, Me., to 
Ellsworth 
Baldwin, mw. O , Cong., of West Groton, 
N. J.; to Ls Repeville and Potterville, Pa. 
Bomber er, C. C., Presb., of Broadwell, to 

Greenville, Ky. 
Bradford, D. G., Presb., of Knoxville, Ill., 
to First church, ‘La Fayette, Ind. 
Buhrman, Lwith., of Milton, to Lovetts- 


ville, Va. 
Bush, F. W., Cong., of West Lyon, IIL, to 
Covert, Mich. Accepts. 
Bruming, B., Univ., to Dexter, Ia. 
OMaby. Ay A, mil , Presb., of Thomasville, Ga., to 
acon, 
Crowningshield, Edward, Unit., to West 


Cruzan, na A., Cong., of St. Charles, IIL, to 
Charles City. Accepts. 

Crowninshield, Rdward, Unit., of Exeter, 
N. H., to West Dedham, Mass. 

Cooledge, C. E., Cong., to Union church, 
North rookfield, M: ass. 

Divoll, G. W., Bapt., to Brocton, N. Y. 

Dobson, George, Cong. pO Hartford, Conn., 
to West sas ee 

Dudley. .» Cong., of Morrisville, to 

Warsaw, N. Y. Accepts. 

Easton, D. An Cong., to Second church, 


Danbury, 
Elliott, D. D., Epis. of Chnginnet 0., to 
Ascension church, PAW asttingt gton, D. 
Everts, N. R. Bapt., of Little Falls, 'N. 9 pei 
to Tabernacle chareh, Utica. Accepts. 
Emery, J. C., Christian, ord., Dec. 30th, in 
Second Baptist church, Haverhill, Mass. 
Flagg, Samuel B., Unit., of Boston, to Ber- 
nardston, Mass. 

Frost, A. J., Bapt., of Bay City, Mich., to the 
University-Place church, Chicago, Til. 

Gardner, Con of Canton Center, 
Conn., to West 8 eld, Conn. | Accepts. 

Gelwicks, C. A., Luth., to Elvira, Iowa. 

ece} 

gunn: James W., Cong., of Hopkinton, 
N. Y., to Chateaugay, N. Y. 

Gay, William N., Cong., of Cummington, 
p Rad to Warren, Mass. 

Hamlin, A, + ones to the churches at 
Hartford and Tbe 

Hough, Cong., of erin: N. Y., to First 
chureh, Norwalk, Conn. 

Hessen. William, Presb., of Londonderry, 

i Congregational church, Barring- 


ess’ T. A., Presb., of New York, to First 
church, A ville. 
Johnson, A., Bapt., to Muncie, Ind. Ac- 


its. 

Jugear, E. L., Cong., to West Medford, 
ass, 

Kendall, 8. C., Cong., to East Randolph, 


Mass. 
Kerschner, L. M., German Reformed, to 
Altmont, Ill. Accepts. 
Kipp. William H., Epis., of St. Paul's 
church, Kinderhook, to. Christ church, 
Springfield, ee Accepts. 
Lockwood, Henry R., Epis., to St. Paul’s 
church, Sy racuse, N. ¥. 
Merriam, 5. Bapt., of Hanover, N. H., to 
nbury, 
oa, Stephen, Bapt., 2 Cincinnati, O., 
‘irst church, Ludlow, 
Massey, R. A., Bapt., of » iat: Ky., to 
nton, Miss. 


sx “wen Henry, Presb., ‘to’ Austin, 


of Holy Trinity 


church, Harlem, N. to St. Paul’s, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





McLeod, Thomas B. Presb. lo unated? 

Hi sng ag 5 eee 
¢ ams, 
Ninth-a”enue Mission, ates 

Dimes. L. W., Bapt., to 

Paige, James A., Presb., of Westminster 

church, Quincy, iL, to Rushvill 

Peltz, Geo A, Bapt., to South cburch, 
Newark, N. J. 

Prices 8] R., Unit., to First church, Little- 

Parshall, R. F., of Carrollton, Til., to 
Calvary church, Sacramento, Cal. 

Rhees, H., Bapt., of Nashua, N. H., to 
Southbrid e, "Mass. 

Ross, A. Cong., of Springfeld, 0., to 
High- -street ;ebureh, ‘Colum 

Richards, Prof. N. H., of Mublenburg Col- 
lege, to Allentown, Pa. 

Sanderson, James, D.D., Cong., of New 
York, to Westport, ‘Conn 

Schenk, V. C., sb. of Kenderton church, 
Philadelphia, "to Battle Creek, Mich. 

Spining, George, Presb., to Union church, 
Berlin, Wis. 

Stratton, J. geet Bapt., of Bunyan, O., to 
Roselle, N. 

Stowell, A. D. oe of Muskegon, Mich., 
to Hersey, Mich. 

Smart, David, Cong., to Temple church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thyng, J. H., Cong., to Guildhall, Vt. 
Ty ler, ©. o.M., "Cong., of Chicago, Hil, to Ith- 


Timlow, H. R., (Dutch) Ref., for some time 
editor of the Christian Intelligencer, to the 
— tee cburch, Southington, Conn. 

ccep 

Upson, Henry, Cong., to New Preston, Conn. 

Van Slyke, Evert, Presb., of Albany, to 
First church, Stamford, Conn. Accepts. 

Vaughn, C. R., Presb., to Third church, 
Richmond, Va. Accepts. 

Willson, M. V., Bapt., of Pulaski and South 
Richland, N. _ to Newark, N. Y. 

Windsor, William, Cong., of Sycamore, Ill., 
to Morrisville, N. 

Warner, P. F., Cong., of Aledo, Ill., to 
Navaygo, Mich. Accepts. 

Weston, Thomas, Cong. of Barnstable, 
Mass., to Warwick, M: 


REMOVALS, 


Ashenfelter, 0. L., German Reformed, 
of Lancaster, Pa. 

Allender, J., Cong., of Prairie City, Il. 

Ball, A. G., Bapt., of Greenfield, Mass. 

Bennett, Robert, Bapt., of North Egremont, 


Brown, Allen H., Presb., of May’s Landing. 
Burr, Z. B., Co of Weston, Conn. 
Brooks, wW. a Jniv., of Lawrence, Kan. 
Chafiin, A. Supt ¢ of Hudson, N. H. 
} mer na her td B., Cong., of Walla 
Walla, California, 
Chandier, Joseph, Cong., of West Brattle- 
oro’, 
Genee,S W. T., Bapt., of Dover, N. H. 
Cone, W. C., Luth., of Organ Church, N.C. 
Dow, J aa ’Presb., of Salem, 8. C. 
Goadley, J., D.D., Bapt., vot ‘Poultney, Vt. 
Gra , Robert, Presb., of Dubli in, Va, 
man “WwW. A, Southern Presb., of Victoria, 
exas, 
Hendrickson, —,, D.D., of North church, 
Higgins Ai 
igeins, . * M., Bapt., of Plaistow, N. H. 
pley, 8 , Cong. -, Of First church, Port- 
mene Ct. 
Johns, R. B., Cong., of Talcott-street church, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Kling, A. 'W. H., Bapt., of Great Falls, N. H. 
re a B., "Bapt., of Canton, Ohio. Ill 


— George, Cong., of South Amherst, 
MacConnell, J. 8., Presh., of Pontiac‘ 


Miller, H., Reformed ee of Adams- 
town, . Wa nesboro’, 
no E. P. niv., of Grinmell and Newton, 


a 
Parker, W. W., Cong., of Williamsburg, 
wil wae ane yiston, Mass. Ill h 
» Bapt., of Shaftesbury, Vt. 
ees Sa 0., Biot of East Dover, Vi 
Sumiley. Edward, vee of Chariton, Mass, 
Seewerh William B., Cong., of Spencerport, 


N.Y 
Stockman, E. A., F. Bapt., of Charles- 
7" —_ me Dover, ¥. . Ab 
eller, Hen of Essex, Conn. 
Ill health. ee 
DEATHS. 
Alvord, Caleb, Meth., of East Greenwich, 


R. , Jan 

Dodd, ’William A., eg D., Epis., in Prince- 
ton, N. J., Jan. 1s 

ae Thomas, Bapt., of Lynn, Mass., 


Foren 1 John Gg. Luth., of Roanoke College, 

Bey 

Senicins, T D., Bapt., of Chesterville, 0., 

Leavitt, Joshua, D. D., Cong., of Taz Inpr- 
PENDENT, Jan. 16th, aged 

Loomis, Hubbel, el, Bapt., of Upper Alton, Il, 


Dee. 15th, ag 
Morrison. 3. M., Bapt., of Galion, 0., 


Jan. 3d. 
Meeker, B. V., Meth., 59, of Sand Lake, N. 
-» dan. 3d, : 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Aughinbaugh G. W., German Reformed, 


of Reiglesville, Pa., has been elected presi- 
dent of Palatinate Colleg e. 


Burgess, Jobn, Meth., = been appointed | 


chaplain of the Iowa Penitentiary. 

Clapp, Luther, Cong., of Wauwatosa, Wis., 
has been appointed district secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Convention, and is to 

ve especial attention to developing Bys- 
Poetic elying among the churches. 

Hamuer, J. Presb., has resigned the 
charge of the ng ene choreh at Salis- 
bury, Md., and is superintending the mis- 
mae work of the ynod of Baltimore. 

hh, J. Rockwell, Presb., was ordained an 
emer Dec, 18th, and sailed for Per- 
nambuco, South America, to found a mis- 
sion under the Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Wolf, D. M., “German Reformed, of _Belle- 
fonte, Pa., has accepted a essors hip in 
— lin and Marshall Lancaster, 


‘A LONDON LETTER IN RHYME 
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Our Poung folks. 


BY ALICE ROBBINS. 


Dear Coz, you asked me last winter 
To write of the Derby Day ; 

So I’m seated ready to atiswer, 
This merry morning in May. 








Epsom Downs the race came off at, 
Twenty good miles out. 


You hire a ‘‘trap,”” meaning carriage— 
You couldn’t well get there without. 


“ Are you going to the Darby ?” 
Is the question everywhere, 

From the little ten-year poppet 
To the sire with silver hair. 


Papa said ‘‘ No’; but Marian 
Coaxed till he gave consent, 

So on that pleasant May day 
Our merry party went. 


Oh ! Coz, could you have been there, 
On that eventful time, 

You’d have seen the queerest turnouts 
That ever were put in rhyme. 


There was the four-in-hand, dear, 
With the Prince of Wales behind ; 
Next came a little donkey-cart, 
And the poor old horse was blind. 


With his buxom little wife ; 
I never saw so odd a pair 
In all the days of my life. 


The publican, with his “missus,” 
In a jaunty little cart; | ; 
' 


t 
Inside sat a green-grocer, I 
j 
{ 


And then a splendid turnout, 
With coach and footmen smart. 


Miss May Meserve, the beauty, 
With her stately, fine mamma ; 
And next an Irish merchant, 
In a yellow low-back car. 


Four dashing youngsters follow, 
With veils—red, blue, and green— 

Bound round their tender faces. 
Such geese were never seen. 


Along the road the venders 
Of wares of every kind 

Stalk on—umbrella menders, 
The halt, the lame, and blind. 


From every clime they gather— 
Italians, Spaniards, Celts, 

And Gipsy fortune-tellers, 
With cards stuck in their belts. 


The Scotchman, with his bagpipes ; 
The Frenchman, with his tricks ; 
The monkey and the organ 
With hurdy-gurdies mix. 


So wonderful a clatter 
I never heard before ; 
The very horses chattered, 
While grooms and drivers swore, 


And all was such confusion, 
With racing, shouting, dust, 

I should have been glad to leave it, 
And take the whole on trust. 


But when one goes to Rome, dear, 
One must do as the Romans do; 
So I had to sit with patience 
Till the pageant gay was through. 


Two hundred thousand people, 
Of London’s best and worst, 

With booths and tents and minstrela— 
But here’s the Grand Stand, first. 


You’ve seen the picture of Derby— 
The Stand all ribbons and flags, 

Where the nobleman bets his villa, 
As the beggar bets his rags. 


And there was the two-mile racecourse, 
Stretching almost out of sight; 

And here are the blooded horses, 
With coats that glisten like light. 


And there are the well-trained jockeys, 
In blue and yellow and gold ; 

Just like the circus-riders, 
As showy and gay and bold. 


The bands strike up and the people 
Shout till their voices break ; 

And the red flag falls—they have started, 
With many a fortune at stake. 


And the winner of the Derby 
Comes in six feet ahead. 

There are yells of joy and anguish, 
And many a hope is dead, 


For even the fairest ladies 
Have their betting-books in hand, 
"Tis the saddest sight that ever 
Was seen in a Christian land. 


And would our own dear country 
Were free from all such stain, 
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“To the Derby Race again ; 


For amidst the shouts and laughter 
Were the saddest sights to see— 
Men bearing loss and ruin 
Under seeming jollity. 


And in all the wide, mad frolic, 
Of the thousands on their way 

To the busy haunts of London— 
The winners glad and gay, 


Mummers and Punch and Judy, 
Tall men on taller stilts, 

Jews, jobbers, and policemen, 
And raw Scotch lads in kilts, 


All driving, racing, laughing, 
Fantastical and quaint, 

Here a harsh, low-browed villain, 
A face there like a saint— 


In all that wild, mad frolic 
I seem to hear One say, 

In sad and trembling accents: 
“Lost ! lost ! one precious day.” 


Well, here I am so early, 
Quite at my letter’s close. 
I didn’t mean to moralize, 
So stop. 
Your Cousin, Ross. 


GABt’S CHRISMIS. 


BY MARY. E. C. WYETH. 





““Wor ye hab fur dinner ’t y’all’s house 
ter day, Gab’el?” asked Sancho, the next 
neighbor’s “boy,” on Thanksgiving even- 
ing, as Gabe and he hung on their respective 
alley gates. 

‘*Eberyting an’ one ting mo’,” answered, 
Gabe, in serious tones. ‘‘ Eat good vittles 
till ’'se nigh "bout busted. Kaint tote in de 
coal nohow to-night. Jes out hyar a study- 
in’ wot in de goodness I kin tell Miss Jinny, 
ter fro dus’ in her eye "bout dat ar coal.” 

“Tell her ye’s got de kollerry pow’ful,” 
suggested Sancho, rolling his eyes wildly. 

“Be ’fraid-I’'d drap dead de nex’ minute,” 
answered Gabe. “ Kollerry ain’t no sich non- 
sinse ter be foolin’ wid, nigga.” 

“Den g’long an’ tote in yer coal, bes’ ye 
can. Pray ter goodniss Miss Jinny ’llsmack 
yer sassy mouf. Who yer callin’ nigga, 
hey? Wan’t ter fight, dus yer?” 


And Sancho slipped off his perch, and, as- | 


suming a pugnacious attitude, indulged in 
aseries of most horrible grimaces, any one 
of which under ordinary circumstances 
would have afforded ample cause for Gabe 
to suffer his angry passions to rise, and forth- 
with to proceed to a boxing-match with his 
friend and neighbor. But to-day both sptnk 
and spirit were kept down to a peaceful 
level by the astonishing preponderance. of 
the material element of Thanksgiving festiy- 
ities. So he contented himself with remark- 
ing sarcastically : 
- You look ’zif you’d dun got de kollerry.” 
Sank was just in the midst of an almost 
supernatural contortion of the facial muscles; 
but his efforts suddenly ceased, and his lower 
jaw dropped in questioning credulity, as 
Gabe solemnly continued: ‘‘’Spec’ you is 
*pinted ter ketch it. Tse heerd dogs a how- 
lin’ for def in de air dese free fo’ nights 
back; an’ all de little fistsis in de neighb’- 
hood dun bin diggin’ ’n’ diggin’ for some 
pusson’s buryin’ ’roun’ hyar. ’Spec’s you'll 
be toted to de bone-ya’d fo’ long, in de 
Black Maria.” j 

Now, if there was one thing more than 
another that filled Sancho’s soul with mortal 
terror, it was the sight of the city vehicle 
popularly known as the Black Maria, used 
to carry certain classes of criminals to the 
Calaboose; and which, in the dreadful days 
of the pestilence of 49 and ’50, was often 
diverted from its special duty, to be employed 
in the transporting of the bodies of the 
wretched victims of the scourge to the Pot- 
ter’s Field. Although the fierceness of the 
plague was abated, yet timorous ones still 
shuddered at reading of the daily mortuary’ 
reports. And no class of people lived’ in 
greater horror than did that composed of 
** nersons held to service,” of whom Sancho 
‘was one, and an exceedingly superstitious 
and impressible one, He remembered with 
a shudder that he, too, had noticed, the stray 
dogs digging and smelling in the refuse- 
heaps and in the garden-borders, and he had 
been awakened only the night, before by the 
dismal howling of a chained cur inthe next 
yard. Could it be that he was ‘piated to the 
cholera and the Black Maria ?..; 

Poor Sank turned pale, as seleaals people: 
do under certain conditions... He clasped his: 


0 





. priety. 








THE JYDEPENDENT. 
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hands over his stomach and retreated into 
his insster’s premisés, and, fora wonder, 

bolted the alley gate. Asd truthful chronicler 
of events, I am ‘bound to relate that Sank did 
not die with cholera; though, owing to’ the 
decided nature of the premonitory symptoms 
he experienced, he was condemned to ‘a diet 
of boiled rice for a month. But so elated 
was Gabe with his discomfiture of his’ neigh- 

bor that he acted abominably from that time 
forth until Christmas week. He ‘worried 
Miss Jenny nearly frantic with his ‘capers. 
He tormented the cook, and even contrived 
to make each one of the cat’s nine lives‘a 
separate weariness and burden to her.” A 
few days before Christmas, however, hé was 
seized with a sudden and violent spasm of 
virtuous endeavor, and his efforts to please 


every member of thé household ‘were sur: . 


prising. 

“Sure, it’s Fayther Mathew himself 
couldn’t be soberer than the b’y of late,” said 
Biddy, well pleased. 

‘“What change can have comé over the 
spirit of our Gabe’s dreams?” asked: Uncle 
Will, in amazement. 

And the Captain chuckled and answered : 
“He wants to be an angel and with the 
angels stand. Don’t you hear him?” 

And truly it was astonishing how -vehe- 
mently‘and persistently Gabe practiced on 
that remarkable and ungrammaticalditty, so 
extensively taught in the Sunday-schools of 
the civilized world. Blacking boots, he 


_warbled his lack of angelhood in the key of 


C major. Scouring knives, he sang the same 
celestial:.disqualification in G minor. He 
always scoured knives to minor keys. And 
“toting” coal, he laboriously worked off 
ejaculatory snatches of melody, enshrining 
still the words of his angel-lack complaint. 

‘What in the name of metamorphoses 
has got into you, Gabe?” asked Jenny, exas- 
perated with so much unaccountable pro- 
“This can’t last long. It’s too much 
like an August’ day fallingin December. It’s 
unexpected; and, therefore, uncomfortable 
Besides, it bodes ill. What's the matter of 
you, I say ?” 

Gabe dissolved in tears, as Jenny’s 
piquant voice put the question direct. 

“It’s Chris’mis, Miss Jinny,” he whined. 
‘*Sure’s ye bawn, it’s Chris’mis. Here I is, 
bin foolin’ way all dis yer per-recious time 
doin’ nuffin’ but develment t’y’all; an’ ’clar 
to goodness.I hasn’t got good sinse.” 

‘* Well, now, Gabe,” said Jenny, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ tell news, can’t you? Don’t you 
suppose I know all that ?” 

“Oh! Miss Jinny,” sobbed Gabe, “Tse 
pow’ ful sorry, I is. It’smos’ Chris’ mis, ’n’ ole 
Gabe ain’t' got no Chris’mis gif fur‘ he pore 
ole mammy. Laws, Miss Jinny, ef ole Gabe 
’d a had sinse, he’d a bin actin’ nuther sort 
o’ way. ’sides dis yer trashy foolin’. Den, 
don’t ye see, white folks ’’d gin him quarters: 
‘np’ picayunes, ’n’ tin; cintsis, ’n’ fi’ cintsis, 
heap o’ times; .’n’ he’d..a. had. money nuff,; 
ter buy his ole mammy dat ar red .shinin’ 
shawl in de sto’ win’r.” 

‘« What shawl, in what window?” asked 
Jenny, interested, in spite of herself, for she; 
believed thoroughly in Gabe’s love for. his 
mother. 

“Da sto’ whar missy buys her aie. 
clo’es ’n’ things. Ole Gabe dun_ reckoned 
he could buy dat ar shawl fur a dollar, ’n’ 
he’s dun got a dollar. Missy. counted it fur 
me, ’n’ tied it up in a ole rag, an’ «sure’s ye 
bawn, Miss Jinny, dat ar gemman in de 
sto’ said it ud take a whole heap. o’ piles o’ 
money like dat ar fo’ buy dat shinin’ shawl. 
Oh! laws, Miss Jinny, eber. sense he tole me 
dat, I'se bin a’ actin’... Oh! pious ain’t no 
name fur .de way I has bin a actin’, on 
‘count o’ ’spectin’ you all’d be so congrat- 
ified wid d'light dat youd spar’ ole Gabe 
some mo’ picayunes, ’n’ quarters, ’n’ sich. 
De Cap’n‘dun tuk de bait free, fo’ times ; but 
he de only one.” And thé young scamp 
grinned through. his tears; as: he added: 
** Allers now’ de Cap’n _ got en spot 
somew 

At this ‘Jenny: felt in filial duty: Meine to 
box Gabe’s ‘ears,: which she did with @ will, 
and: was ‘rewarded by ‘the culprit’s . remark,, 
underbreath.: ‘‘Clar to goodniss; Miss Jjn-- 
ny,:yelpats-as if yec was: ’fraid ye'd rub de: 
black off dis nigga’s.jaws.” df 


’ «$SGabe,” said Jenny, severely, “‘the best: 


Christmas gift:you can make to. your mother, 
ig.to, show: her that-yousaré trying :to; be a; 


.good boy, and do your duly in that, station, 


of;jife:0 which none pore pte ‘to-call 
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you. A good, son is more pleasing to his 
mother than & hundred shawls." °°’ 

"* Olat to goodniis, Miss Sinny,” interrupted 
Gabe, ‘ef your ‘mammy had to go ter “meet- 
in’ in a ole piece o’ In’in blankit, ye wouldn't 

say dat ar "bout no triffin’ nigga like olé 
Gabe bein’ worth mo’ ’n’ hunnerd good red 
shinin’ shawls! If olé Gabe ‘longed ter me, 

Miss Jinny, ’stéd°o” ole mistis, clar Pd go 
down to ‘de auction-block *n’-sell him fo’ 
nicht; ’h’ take de’ money °n’ buy dat ar 
shawl.” “And Gabe, overwhelmed with 
chagrin ‘at’ thought of how his’ mistress’s 
right, title, and interest in himself sufficed to 
thwart ‘all his filial distress in the line of 
Christmas gifts, bawled outright. 

“‘Oh! goaway now,” said Jenny. “ You're 
tiresome. I was meaning to’ make you a 
Christmas gift myself ; but, nonsense, I have 
no heart for such blubbering.” 

“ You tinks kase gle Gabe’s a black nigga 
he don’t love his mammy none,” began 
Gabe. But Jenny cut short his argument.' 

““Tf you love her, why don’t you behave 
yourself better?” she‘asked, sharply. 

“Tkaint, nohow, Miss Jinny,” answered 
Gabe, dejectedly. ‘‘ Kase it’s jis onpossible. 
Dis yer strain ’se on now mose ’bout ter kill 
me; but I'don’t ker if it does, so I gits dat 
ar shawl for ole mammy fas’.” 

This last stroke of pathos, or bathos, 
whichever it might be, was too much for 
Jenny. She'sent Gabe away, and remained 
absorbed in her own thoughts for -a few mo- 
ments. ‘‘I can’t help it,” she'said, at length, 
to herself, laughingly, though two bright 
tears glistened on her eyelashes. “I'do be- 
lieve I’ve inherited that ‘soft spot? of the 
Captain's: “Anyway, that little wretch shall 
have: his mammy’s ‘ shinin’ shawl, if I have 
to give up my pet project. - I know this con- 
vulsion of piety has nearly killed him.” 

That evening there was quite a whispering 
in the dark hall between the Captain and his 
daughter, though what or whom it con- 
cerned no one guessed, until five o’clock on 
Christmas morning, when ‘all the house was 
jubilant with a singing of carols, and of 
voices sounding hither and yon, calling 
“Merry Christmas,” and of Gabe’s lusty 
salute of ‘ Chris’mis’ gif’, Marse. Cap'n!’ 
“Chris’mis gif’, Miss Chaimlin!” “Chris’mis 
gif'!” toeverybody in the family, even down 
to Biddy, whom on Christmas Day he 
deigned to style “ Miss Bridget.” Then the 
parlor doors ‘were thrown open, and the 
beaatifal Christmas: tree, glowing with its 
numberless: tapers, stood revealed. Gabe 
stood amazed, with wonder and delight, 
viewing what to his unaccustomed eyes 
seemed like a tree from the bowers of. Par- 
adise;*while ‘the eyes ofthe whole family 
were centered not’on the tree, but on the 
transfixed form and almost trausfigured fea- 
tures of the witless'serving boy. For there, 
amid the branches of the gift-bearing tree, 
its two corners festooned up, the one with a 
gorgeously-striped humming’ top, the other 
with a gay bow and quiver, hung the red 
shining shaw]. I think Gabe never removed 
his eyes from that shawl and its adjuncts 
until Uncle Will, to whose lot it fell to dis- 
tribute the gifts, undid the top:and bow and 
quiver, and, wrapping them in the shawl, 
déposited them on a chair justin front of 
the boy, with the words: “The playthings 
are from the Captain:: The shawl, for’Gabe’s: 


‘matmmy, is from’ Miss Jenny.” Then; toss- 


ing on the top of these treasures two goodly: 
packages, he said: ‘‘ Here’s a nice cloth cap 
for Gabe, from Mrs. Chamberlain; and here 
are. pop-cracks enough to blow: hissilly head, 
cap and all, off, from Mr. Will.» «: 

Two great round tears slid slowly down 
Gabe’s sable cheek, as, looking with grateful 
eyes upon the circle of kindly faces, he said; 
slowly and almost -solemnly;: ‘‘ Marsis:’n’ 
Mississes, dis yer’s dun ’bout ter killime, Dis 
de: biggest ’n’ de tousan millium time de 
bestis Chris’mis I-eber ‘héar ‘telh ob’ sence 
Is’e bawn. » Ole Gabe ain’t got sinse nuff: in 
his triflin’ head ter thank y'all :wid;' kasée he 
ain’t no wise nigga; he ain’t:; but he dun got: 
feelings; an’ y’all’s..dun: busted! : his: black 
heart wide open, ’n’let:allde méanness out 
wid dis,.yer Cbris’mis:y’all’s. dun guv him.) 
Lain’t mebber-gwine ter pester ye no mo’,; 
Miss Jinny.; P’se gwine ter be:a gooil, ‘ligious: 
nigga, Marse Capn ; clar to goodniss I is.” 

And I really believe that‘he held _to; this; 
same mind -for at-least=three whole days, 
which is .about..as lengthy a‘ period,ef time 


as, most of us; can endure the tension: of a: 
iserone morak{! qaibuen?, 
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After breakfast, Jenny told Gabe he might 
take the shaw! to his mother—a present from 
himself‘ as she’ had given the shaw! to him, 
and not to his mother, as Mr. Will had 
said. 

‘*Pse gwine ter gib her ebery las’ cint «” 
my money tied up in de ole rag. Laws, ain’t 
dat pore ole mammy gwine ter hab de bes 
Chris’mis? Tse jes’ "bout crazy, lis. Feels 
like I dun wish Chris’mis ’d stay all de 
time.” 

“T reckon you do,” laughed Jenny. “ You 
could spin tops and shoot arrows uninter- 
ruptedly.” 

“Aw, tow, Miss Jinny,” said Gabe, depre- 
catingly, ‘“dat ar ain't de reason. It’s cause 
y’all’s so good: Ye make ole Gabe feel like 
gittin’ good too. An’ I’se gwine ter show 
y'all how sartin true I dus, by lindin’ Sank 
dat ar spin-top ebery single minute se dun 
kitin’ round ter ole Mistises wid de shawl. 
T’se dun bin mighty méan to Sank heap o’” 
times, an’ he don’t ’spec’ no kindness off ole 
Gabe; but Ise gwine ter show him some, 
same’s y’all showed me. Kase dis yer’s de 
bestises day in de whole worl. Dis yer’s 
Gabe’s’ Chris’mis, an’ ole Sank’s gwine ter 
git his sheer ob it.” 

And, owing to that “ soft spot” of the good 
Captain's, Jenny did not, sfter all, have to 
give up her pet‘ project on account of lier 
generous contribution to Gabe’s Christmas. 











Viterary Department, 


HODGE'S SYSTEMATIC. THE- 
OLOGY.* 





Tue final volume of Dr. Hodge’s greut 
work .on Systematic Theology, like the first 
and second volumes, treats of many ques- 
tions which have been themes of contro- 
versy among theologians generally called 
evangelical and mutually recognized as 
substantially orthodox. The reader is al- 
most continually reminded that theology at 
Princeton is polemic, as well as didactic; 
polemic not only against. Rationalism and 
Romanism, but against all interpretations 
or explanations of doctrine which diverge 
(or are believed to diverge) from the Presby- 
terian Confession of Faith. Yet even in 
the most controversial chapters there is 
pleasing evidence that theology can_ be 
polemic without being malignant or bitter. 

For example, the first chapter in this vol- 
ume discusses the doctrine of regeneration. 
The author seems.not unconscious that the 
dogma which he is to propound and defend, 
instead of being the immediate product of 
inspiration, has been deduced from the 
Scriptures, elaborated and sharply defined 
by ages of discussion. He shows that the 
word regeneration, cardinal as the doctrine 
must be in any scheme oi Christian the- 
dlogy, has been used in various, significa- 


‘tions by eminent theologians, and that the 


“consent almost universal” which now 
uses it to signify “the instantaneous change 
from spiritual death to spiritual life” is com- 
paratively recent. Having announced that 
definition of the word, he proceeds to say 
that “the nature of” the instantaneous 
change from spiritual death to spiritual life 
“ig not explained in the Bible,” save as 
* God in the exercise of the exceeding great- 
ness of his power’ is the author of the 
change, as ‘‘the whole soul” is the subject 
of it, or the thing changed, and as ‘‘ spiritual 
life and all consequent holy acts and states” 
are the effects of the change. It would seem, 
then, that there is not much room for dog- 
matizing further on this topic; and that 
every theologian who, taking the word re- 
generation as defined above, accepts hon- 
eatly that which Dr. Hodge declares to be 
the full and only scriptural explanation of 
the change might be recognized 4s tolerably - 
orthodox. What need, then, of polemic dis- 
cussion, except with those who deny one or 
more of the three propositions which make 
up the scriptural explanation of tnat instan- 
taneous change? Let us see how the need 
arises. : 

Here it is. “Our venérable author tells us 
that, notwithstanding what the Bible teaches, 
the “ metaphysical natwre of the change is left 
a mystery”; and he adds that “it is not the 
L eogeeed of either philosophy or theology 
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to solve the mystery.” Yet “the duty of the | 
t 


heologian” requires him “to examine the 
various theories concerhing the. nature of 
this saving change, and to reject all such as 
are (however inferentially or remotely) in- 
consistent with the Word of God.” Of 
course, Dr. Hodge can have no ‘‘ metaphys- 
ical theory” of his own which he will defend 
against all comers; nor can he attempt any 
explaration whatever additional to. that 
which he has already found in the Bible. 
We must remember this while he proceeds 
‘* to examine the various theories.” 

First, be assails Flacius Illyricus, an emi- 
nent Lutheran theologian of long ago, who 
“did great service to the cause of truth,” 
and ‘‘ contributed some of the most import- 
ant works of the age in which he lived to 
the vindication of the Protestant faith.” 
That learned man, unhappily, ‘‘ held - that 
original sin was @ corruption of the substance 
of the soul, and regeneration such a change 
of that substance.as to restore its normal 
purity.” Poor Flacius found no followers. 
All his friends forsook him, and he stood 
alone in his opinion. From that; day to 
this, according to our author, it has been 
acknowledged on all sides that the instan- 
taneous change from spiritual death to spirit- 
ual life is ‘‘ not a change in the substance of 
the soul.” Fiacius, it seems, did not even 
attempt to elucidate the ‘‘metaphysical 
nature” of the change. His theory was only 
physical. Did his explanation of ‘the in-, 
stantaneous change” contradict any point of 
that which Dr. Hodge finds to be the only 
explanation given in the Bible? Did he 
not hold, as positively as anybody, that God, 
in the exceeding greatness of his power, is 
always the author of regeneration, that the 
whole soul is the subject of it, and that 
spiritual life and all consequent holy acts 
and states are the effects of it? What need, 
then, of firing one gun at the dim and lonely 
ghost of Flacius Hlyricus? 

Next, ‘‘the later Remonstrants” get a 
shot from the polemico-theological battery. 
They, it seems, held the dangerous principle 
that “‘all sin is sinning’ and ‘all love lov- 
ing’”; and, consequently, ‘‘they made re- 
generation [or the instantaneous change from 
spiritual death to spiritual life] to consist in 
the sinner’s own act in turning to God.” 
But did they deny that, in every instance of 
a sivner’s “turning unto God,” the change 
takes place because “‘ God, in the exercise of 
the exceeding greatness of his power,” has 
effectually influenced and drawn that sinner 
to the free act of turning? Did they deny 
that, when asinner turns to God, he himself 
—his soul, his whole soul—is the subject of 
the change? Did they deny that spiritual 
life and all consequent holy acts and states 
are the. effects of the change which takes 
place in the decisive act of turning unto 
God? Dr. Hodge does not say that they. 
did; nor do his statements imply any such 
thing. We dare say. that “the later Re- 
monstrants,” whoever they may have been, 
were theologically. unsound; for perfect 
theological ‘‘soundness” is a rare attain- 
ment in this sublunar sphere. We dare say 
that they blundered in their endeavors to be 
accurate about the doctrine of regeneratioa— 
as many theologians have done. who, never: 
theless, (thank God !) were truly regenerate. 
But we cannot see how their theory, even in 
our author’s statement of it, contradicts at 
any point that which he tells us is the only 
Bible theory. Therefore, we do not see how 
it is thet they are supposed to be within 
range of the guns. ‘ Dr. Hodge says, indeed, 
* that “regeneration does not consist in an 
act of the soul,” and it is not for us to con- 
tradict him; but that is his addition to the 
three points of the only explanation in the 
Bible. 

Looking over the field for theories to be 
demolished, the polemic eye next singles out 
Dr. Emmons. This New England divine, 
who died a third part of a century ago, hay- 
ing outlived his generation and having al- 
most outlived the dogmatic system of which 
he was the author, must needs be refuted. 
He was esteemed in his day a setter forth of 
strange doctrines; and he “ makes regener-. 
ation to consist in God’s giving rise to the, 
commencement of a series. of holy acts,”. 
Next comes into view Prof. Finney, of Ober-. 
lin, who holds that all sin is selfishness, and 
that “ai tine ae Oa the last nae a identical 
with choice of highest good of the. 
par iia a ge ultimate aim, and. who,, 
i mes Laine an instanta- 
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| neous change from supreme selfishness to su- 


preme benevolence. Then the guns are 
pointed at the late Dr. Taylor, of New 
Haven, in whose analysis of the subject, as 
represented by Dr. Hodge, “sin consists in 
seeking happiness in the creature, holiness 
in seeking happiness in God ; and regenera- 
tion is the purpose or decision of a sinner to 
seek his happiness in God, and not in the 
world.” But however. defective or. super- 
fluous those theories may be, it does not ap- 
pear that any one of them contradicts what 
Dr. Hodge himself tells us is the only ex- 
planation given of the matter in the Bible. 
We do not see that there was any urgent 
need of treating them polemically. 

The limits of a book notice will not allow 
us to consider the manner in which our 
author marshals the forces of orthodoxy 
against the ‘‘modern speculative views on 
this subject.” Of course, when Pantheistic 
philosophy tries to be Theistic and Chris- 
tian, and to talk in the language of Chris- 
tian theology, Calvinism, of whatever school, 
cannot be expected to regard it otherwise 
than polemically. We give over Schleier- 
macher and Rauch, Olshausen and Nevin, 
Dorner and the Mercersburg Review to polem- 
ical treatment, without inquiring (and not 
without suspicion that, if we should inquire, 
we could never understand) whether their 
modes of explaining that announcement 
from the lips of Christ, ‘‘ Ye must be born 
again,” do or do not contradict the only ex- 
planation given in the Bible. 

Yet we must take time to observe that Dr. 
Hodge, though ready for a tilt at any other 
man’s explanations of ‘‘the instantaneous 
change from spiritual death to spiritual life,” 
cannot, after all, content himself with. that 
which he assures us is the only Bible expla- 
nation; but is constrained to explain the ex- 
planation in what he calls an ‘‘ exposition 
of the doctrine.” His explanation is not 
only that regeneration is an effect of which 
‘*God, in the exercise of the exceeding 
greatness of his power,” is the author. He 
goes further, and maintains that God pro- 
duces that effect, as he raised Lazarus from 
the grave, without the intervention of any 
second cause or means—an explanation not 
scriptural, but “purely philosophical. In- 
stead of resting in the Bible explanation that 
the subject of the change, that which is re- 
generated, is “the whole soul,” he goes 
beyond that general statement, and explains 
the matter more particularly in terms of his 
philosophy. He explains that, while “the 
whole” soul is changed, “ the substance of 
the soul” is unchanged. He explains, fur- 
ther, that “ the change is neither in the sub- 
stance nor in the mere exercises of thesoul”’; 
but in something else, “lower than con- 
sciousness,” yet not so far down as the un- 
conscious substance. Now, if this is not 
philosophy, what is it? 

We do not deny that our author’s philos- 
Ophy of regeneration is right. We are only 
showing how difficult it is fora theologian, 
though ever so polemically disposed toward 
other men’s philosophy, and ever so learned 
in the history of dogmas, to construct a 
system of theology without introducing into 
it his own explanations of what the Bible 
teaches—in other words, his philosophy of 
the doctrines which constitute the system. 
Confessing that in what the Bible teaches 
about regeneration “its metaphysical nature 
is lefta mystery,” our honored and venerable 
author, though warned by what he deems 
the mistakes of Flacius Illyricus, of the later 
Remonstrants, of Emmons, and ever s0 
many more, cannot refrain from trying to 
solve the mystery, and so he explains to us 
its ‘‘ metaphysical nature,” or its physical 
niature—we hardly know which. 

» Beginning with the first topic in this vol- 
ume, we have left ourselves no room for half 
of what we intended to say in hearty com: 
mendation of the whole. It may suffice to 
say that in our study of the third volume 
we have found no occasion to modify any 
word of eulogy which we said in connec- 
tion with the first, and that the ending 
fulfills the promise of the beginning. But 
we ought to add that in this volume the 
chapter which treats of ‘‘the law” of God, 
the moral law summed up in the conahrte 


is particularly valuable. 
I 
~Very quietly, without proclamation or 
prelade; slips on to our table the most’ re- 
ymarkable book of new poetry that we have- 








seen for many a long day. The Brook and 





other Poems, by William B. Wright, is the 
work of a hand that is yet new in literature, 
but that gives, we were about to say, the 
greatest of promise. But we remember how 
stern a law besets young poets—how, if they 
are born in ‘the wrong place, they must with- 
er like the seed planted in too shallow soil, 
and break the budding. promise. . Mr. 
Wright made in 1868, if we mistake not, his 
first appearance as a poet, with a little book 
entitled ‘‘ The Highland Ramble”; a book 
that was fullof fine fancies—of fancies and 
thoughts too fine, indeed, for a popular suc- 
cess. In the present volume we find real 
poetical feeling in abundance; we find crea- 
tive and imaginative power to a degree 
unequaled in merit, we had almost said, in 
all American poetry ; we find those faults of 
“excess which are promising,and which would 
convince us that in Mr. Wright we had a 
coming great poet, were only the conditions 
of American life and culture favorable to 
the maturing of the poetical natures which 
are born and grow 8 while so strongly among 
us. We have produced as yet no great poet. 
Though great poets have been born among 
us, they have failed to reach their de- 
velopment; and such an one, we believe, 
is Mr. Wright. Read this description of 
‘The Brook” in early morning light: 
“ Jost where a virginal fair hill 
Gathered the selvedze of her gown 
From marsh-sunk meads, I paused to fill 
My soul with sweetness that fell down 
From the regarmented pure skies. 
Lo! from the hillock’s dewy crown 
He hastened, carrying in his eyes 


All the bright dawn; a bounteous store 
Of hepen and golden angpates. | 


e 

Mehe cunbenné his glances play 

About the eyelids of the morn, 

And in them sweetly stood at bay 

Such stars as never yet were born 

On any sky, and from them stream 
: Soft rays of beauty, swift rays of scorn.” 
Then, watching the brook, born of the 
morning, the poet personifies it, and talks 
with it as with a man, asking: 

“* What thing of grandeur or of grace 
Tows thee in its bright wake ?” 
And he 

Drew in the scouts of his wild eyes 

From Heaven's sapphire bastionry, 

Saying, ‘ A plume of splendor flies 

Ever before me; in its beams 

The clear chart of my footing les.’ 

But when I strove with banter rude 

To prick the bubble of his mood, 

Saying, ‘ No gracious thing it seems 

That one awake should still pursue 

The fiying feet of his own dreams,’ 

With scorn his ripples flashed and curled, 

As back my trivial taunt be hurled: 

‘The rabble blows its trump through you. 

The man that marries his own tongue, 

That should be troth-plight to the True, 

And ever noble, chaste, and young, 

To stale spent words that baunt the street, 

Be does himself eternal wrong. 

Get sight of it: once seen, "tis sweet.’ 

Therewith he turned his splendid head, 

And stirred the rudder in his feet 

For passage.”” 
We are not fond of personification so sus- 
tained as that in which Mr. Wright has 
treated ‘‘the brook” in the poem; but the 
treatment is so intense, Nature stands before 
the poet so transfigured, that we forget our 
love of graver and directer diction in feeling 
the power and originality of the thought. 
Echoes, indeed, there are in these verses, 
mainly of Emerson and of Shakespeare, 
but not clearer or more frequent than Emer- 
son’s own echoes of the Vedas ; and there are 
many delicacies of expression, as' ~ 


“ When the flickering moth shook loose 
Her purfied flounces on the lawn.” 


“ Or on what quest, against what foes 
The slashed bee, groping round and round, 
Through flowery Cretan mazes. goes, 
Unreeling his fine clue of sound. 
“ With what brave ethick wood-birds thatch 
The lighter graces of their strain.” 
And he tells us how, speaking of the poet, 
* He shall take with heavenly sleight 
In springe of couchant rhyme 
The holy syllables that in their flight 
‘ Skim the meads of Time, 
And sometimes tarry for a night. 
Lavk-like they warble sweet and clear 
Up and down the bustling sphere; 
Happy he that skills to hear 
Their feathery oarage light," 
The book is full of things as beautiful as 
these. It shows more distinctly than any 
other recent poem the presence of exquisite 
original faculty among us. That Mr. Wright 
will go on from hight to hight, we dare not 
say. The chances are that he will fail by 
the way, a8 so many good poets and true 
have failed before him; not by his own’ 
fault, but by the fault of his era. We can 
only hope, against bope, that he will not’ 
find that he has fallen upon evil‘times, and: 
give him the rare and hearty welcome that 


is deserved by an undoubted poet; (Scrib-’ 


ner, Armstrong & Co.) 








—The Sacred Gospels of Arabula will hard- 
ly be looked upon as Scriptures, except in 
the etymological sense, by the company of 
readers who gather at our book-table, 
They are compiled by Mr. Andrew Jackson 
Davis, who calls the collection ‘‘ A Sacred 
Book, containing Old and New Gospels, 
Derived and Translated from the Inspira- 
tions of Original Saints.” These original 
saints are not in general named in this vol- 
ume, except by the Christian names; thus 
“St. John” stands for ‘‘ the beloved prophet 
poet of New England,” our valued con- 
tributor, Mr. John G. Whittier, from whom 
two ‘‘chapters,” containing thirty-one 
stanzas ‘“‘of Rope for this world,” are cited ; 
‘St. Theodore” means Theodore Parker, 
from whom Mr. Davis takes ‘‘only a few 
sentences among thousands equally in- 
spired”; and “The Gospel according to St. 
Octavius” is a still briefer selection from the 
discourses of Mr. O. B. Frothingham, who, 
says the heading of the chapter, is ‘‘ an in- 
spired preacher in the great Atlantic city. 
He proclaimeth the truths of the living 
God, and giveth special testimony of 
the spirit to the people of this genera- 
tion.” The ‘‘ Meditations of Samuel in 
the Temple” are the views of a Mr. 8. B. 
Brittan, a Spiritualist preacher, editor, aud 
author, who also, as we learn from Mr. Davis, 
‘‘ proclaimeth the gospel of life to the chil- 
dren of men,” as follows: 

“22. Nature’s airy halls are filled with 
weird strains of sweet and solemn music. 

‘*23. By that white slab kneels a pale 
mourner; with her tears she moistens the 
te of her buried hopes, while her~ sub- 

ed moan blends with the low cadences of 
the murmuring woods.” 

Another medium, Miss Hardinge, is pre- 
sented to us as ‘St. Emma”; and in all no 
less than twenty ‘‘saints,” the most of them 
still living, are represented in this volume. 
It will interest Spiritualists and other per- 
sons who find comfort in calling goodness, 
truth, and beauty by the name ‘“ Arabula,” 
but ordinary people will not get much 
growth in grace from Mr. Davis’s idea of 
‘“The Sacred Gospels.” (Wm. White & 
Co.) 


—We wonder whether all whom it con- 
cerns are aware of the perfected plan by 
which a number of chosen scientific authors 
of the highest repute are engaged to write 
their best thoughts for readers in three lan 
guages—English, French, and German ; and 
by which they receive from their publish- 
ersin London and New York, Paris and 
Berlin a fair copyright upon each and every 
book that may be produced under this ar- 
rangement? Such is the briefest statement 
that we can make of the origin of the ‘‘In- 
ternational Scientific Series.” The cred- 
it of organizing its publication, and of thus 
giving a substantial aid to that desirable re- 
form of the future, a general internation- 
al copyright, belongs to Prof. Youmans, of 
this city. The first of the books written and 
published under the contract was Prof. 
Tyndall’s “Forms of Water,” which 
we have already 
second has just reached us—Professor 
Walter Bagehot’s Physics and Politics. 
Its design is, speaking generally, to refer the 
principles of political action to their bases 
in physical science; to show that human 
conduct is less whimsical and erratic than 
we generally suppose; and that it depends 
largely upon fixed data, which are now well 
understood by students. This, as our read- 
ers know, is the old quarrel which the 
school of evolution wages with all other 
schools of thought. In no other volume 
have we seen it more lucidly stated than 
here, Darwin’s philosophy has found many 
and able exponents, and in many fields; but 


Prof. Bagehot’s book, for suggestiveness and, 


clearness of style and for the instructive 
quality of its thought, will not easily be sur- 
passed, even by forthcoming volumes of this 
excellent series. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


—One among English authors still lives 
wholly for truth’s and beauty’s sake, even 
though the world may not admit it; Mr. 
John Ruskin’s is certainly an earnest con- 
secration. From time to time appear his 
little volumes of lectures and essays, bearing 
fanciful titles, such as ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” 
““Munera Pulveris,” or The Hagle’s Nest—his 
latest book of lectures upon art. In all of 
thein the feeling is the same—that of intense 


love for the ‘beauty of Nature and. of art,’ 


of intense hatred’ for the leading conditions 


noticed; and _ the. 
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of modern life and thought. It is his profound 
conviction that the people of ‘Europe and 


America’can and should lead lives infinitely, 


happier and better than those that they now 
lead. A subdued flame burns through all 
his words; but the eager nature spends itself 
upon audiences that no longer care to listen 
as they did; or, listening, laugh at the elo- 
quent dreamer and give little heed to, the 
truths that he utters. We do not think Rus- 


kin a final authority either in art or in phi-, 


losopby ; but his teaching has a peculiar val- 
ue in the fact that it represents an intelligent, 
eloquent, and cultured minority—and John 
Ruskin is in himself a very respectable 
minority. He accuses the institutions and 
the manvers of living that the most of us 
think to be sufficiently proven as good; but 
we cannot afford to let any man go unheard 
who so passionately, so purely, with knowl- 
edge and with utter faith, recommends to us 
such high living and high thinking as he has 
found to be good for himself. We hope that 
fairly disposed minds will not fail to give 
heed to Mr. Ruskin’s criticism of our social 
state, nor to hear of the remedies, visionary 
as many of them seem, which he proposes 
for its improvement. He is the most eloquent 
and earnest of living English writers. (John 
Wiley.) ’ 


—Those of our readers who learned their 
several lessons in geography twenty years 
ago will remember the narrow and painful 
limits of their studies, which were mainly 
directed to the political boundaries and sta- 
tistics of the several countries described. 
The long list of names and the statistics 
were dull enough, and the most of them 
were learned only to be forgotten with cheer- 
ful alacrity. Of late years, however, our 
writers of school-books, taking the hint 
mainly from the French, have tried: to 
make more graphic and more complete ac- 
counts of the facts properly called geograph- 
ical. The latest effort of the sort is called 
Our World ; and init the author, Miss Mary 
L. Hall, aims “ to include the very spirit of 
the world we live in, describing~ varie- 
ties of scenery and climate, and the 
distribution of plant life, animal life, 
and human life. over the earth.” 
In such an attempt the danger is of trying 
tc do too much ; the child will hardly be 
taught several natural sciences from the 
same volume. But this attempt to brighten 
the study of geography for the intelligent 
child is well conceived and fairly well exe- 
cuted. The book is largely pictorial. The 
maps are clear and good, though not so 
numerous as we could have wished, . The 
book may be described as an effort to use the 
principle of object teaching, to a certain de- 
gree, in geographical study; and we are 
sure that Miss Hall’s book will remote tlie 
curse from the young life of more than one 
of the geographers of the future. (Ginn 
Bros.) 


—Mr. Charles Reade’s new novel, The 
Wandering Heir, was first printed as the 
story of the Christmas number of the Lon- 
don Graphic, and therefore might justly es- 
cape that more elaborate attention which 
the larger books of this clever novelist de- 
mand. This gentle critical treatment it cér- 


‘ tainly will need, for the story. is not the best 


that Mr. Reade has written. Here snd there 
one finds bits of realistic power which recall 
“Hard Cash” and “ Griffith Gaunt,” and 
still more frequently can be discovered 
traces of that literary artisanship which 
Reade tries to conceal, with but imperfect 
success, As a buoy wherewith to float the 
holiday number of an illustrated newspaper 
the story answers a good enough purpose ; 
as a novel by one of the best of: living novel- 
ists it is not so clearly a success. The 
prudes who have sniffed at the alleged im- 
moralities of Reade’s later novels can read 
this book with unblushing serenity. Those 
many readers who love Reade’s racy Saxon 
English will find it here in full flow, but 
the majority of people will lay down The 
Wandering Heir with disappointment. (J. 
R. Osgood & Co.) 


—Under the title of 7%e Lost Found Dr. 
William M. Taylor, minister of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, gives: us_a half-dozen dis- 
courses on the parables of the lost.sheep, the 
lost coin, and thé prodigal son.’ They are 
stimulating and eloquent; and, we fear, will 


give more than suggestions to less original 


preachers... Yet. we cannot but criticise 


e ‘What seems to us the passion of Dr. Taylor 
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for discovering what our Lord meant to 
symbolize by every item in his parable. 
Thus he is certain that notsonly does the 
coin which was lost and found represent the 
sinner who repented, which is all that the 
Saviour pretends that the parable; teaches; 
but he is sure that the woman who lost it is 
the Holy Spirit, and not the Father nor 
the Son, and that the candle is the 
truth, and certainly not the influences 
of the Spirit. This is just a little 
too much in the line of the early English 
preacher, who interpreted so critically the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, allegor- 
izing every item, even down to the two 
pence given by the innkeeper, and forgetting 
nothing (or was it his modesty that with- 
held him?) but the ass which carried. the 
beaten wretch from Jericho. To our mind, 
the parable of the lost coin was meant to 
teach simply that there is joy in Heaven 
over the recovery of a sinful soul; and our 
Saviour freely introduced any incidents to his 
stories which would make them interesting 
to the. hearer, and it is a worship of the 
letter to read them with a microscope. 
(Scribners.) 


—Reynard the Fou it would be discredit- 
able not to have read, and we can, therefore, 
only speak of the illustrations in the beau- 
tiful edition sent us by Scribner. There are 
about.a hundred of these elegantly engraved 
and vigorously drawn representatives of 
all the comical and tragical scrapes into 
which Reynard fell or ‘his friends were in- 
veigled. But, after looking at them all, we 
cannot but sigh for the old Latin copy of 
three centuries ago, with its coarse but ex- 
quisitely comical illustrations, from which 
we some years afterward first read this Pleas- 
ant History. 


—How to Paint is a small manual contain- 
ing instruction on the art ot house and 
furniture painting, which certainly need not 
prove less useful than the numberless 
treatises which have led to the production 
of so many wretched framed daubs on the 
walls of some of our village and city houses. 
Every one occasionally finds a knowledge 
of painting a convenient thing, and the 
directions given by Mr. Gardner are clear 
enough for the minds of the most wninitia- 
ted. (8. R. Wells.) 


—Dodd & Mead are publishing a series of 
small volumes, each of which shall give a 
sketch of the life of some principal man in 
the early history of the country. If one 
man must write them all, that man, as the 
world knows, must be an Abbott, and John 
8. C., of that tribe, now gives us Daniel 
Boone, the first of the series.. The literary 
work is done with his usual skill, and we 
commend it to our boys as a thousand-fold 
better reading than three-fourths of the story 
books which they swallow. 

—Mr. Hermann Krise’s Drawing is in- 
tended as a manual for teachers, and as such 
is, of course, to be accompanied by intelli 
gent verbal aid and such manual assistance 
as a competent instructor can give. In a 
very brief and condensed form, a consider- 
able amount of elementary instruction is 
given, illustrated by numerous cuts (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


4 WE would call the at- 
tention of Teachers and 
Amateurs to KINKEL’s 


Maid Ihsuese Gee ans Blew Oncis inp Muna. 
DEON, which we will issue about September 
First. This work is pronounced superior to all 
others of its class by Teachers who have exam- 


NEW METHOD 


ined it. It contains a clear and simple course 
of instruction, whereby any one may casily ac- 
quire the mastery of this favorite Instrument 
with a few months’ study. It will always be a 


favorite work. with the 
Teacher, on account of 
ite clearness and system- 


atic progression; more of an amusement than a 
study for the Pupil, and will prove a mine of 
wealth to the Amateur, on account of the many 
choice Melodies, Songs, etc., that Mr, Kinkel 


REED ORGAN. 


has selected and arranged expressly for this 
work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 

Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send 90 cents for the latest namber of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, 


and you will get at least ¢4 worth of our latest and best 
Vocal and Instrumental Piano Music, 


ABOOK WORTH READING. 


BLACKIE’S FOUR PHASES OF 
MORALS. 


Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utilitarianism. T,/ 
Joun Stuart Buackts, F.R.8.E., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. One vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


From the Watchman and Reflector. 

“We regard this book of Prof. Blackie’s as coutaining 
by far the ablest vindication of the divinity of Christian- 
ity which the year has produced. In the wide. sweep of 
its thought it takes in all those principles which underlie 
the various forms, not only of ancient error, but of mod- 
ern unbelief. The spirit of finest scholarship, of broadest 
charity, and of a reverent faith pervades the entire 
book.” 


L¥rom the New York Ohristian Adeocate.} 
“The author is eminently orthodox, both philosoph- 
ically and theologically. . . . Itis a thoughtful work, 
and must prove highly suggestive of thought to all who 
may read it appreciatively.”” 
L¥rom the New York Ewaminer and Chronicle.) 


“His style is very readable, often beautifal—at once 
adorning and illustrating his themes by varied allusions 
to the best ancient and modern literature." 


L¥rom the New York Evangelist.) 


“The volume shows a large acquaintance with the sub- 
ject and is uniformly clear and often eloquent.” 














Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


A NEW VOLUME 
lilustrated Library of Wonders. 


THE WONDERS OF SCULPTURE. From the French 
of Louis Viarpor. With @ chapter on American 
Sculpture, by Crarsuce Coox. With over sixty illus- 
trations.......:000 secsscccsees eT ee Sere mene $1 


Viardot is generally recognised as one of the most cap- 
able and impartial of modern art critics. In this volume 





noteworthy 
careful] skil] with which they are executed. 


In the Same Library. 


bine OF THE MOON. Translated from the French 

Aneves Guittemm by Miss M. G. Mzap. Edited, 

wn . Canaan by Marta Mrrowsext, of Vassar Col- 

lege, Poughkeepsie. One vol., 12mo, fifty Illustra. 
tions, $1.50. 


The above books sent, Sree af charge, on receipt af 
the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, New York, 


A. 0. VAN LENNEP, 


76 East Oth St., N.Y. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL GOODS 
OF EVERY KIND. 


Libraries for Teachers and 
Scholars selected with. 
great care. 











$1.50,-THE NURS: —A Monthly M 
pret ioe oe aris 
tate ale 
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SCRIBNER’S 


“ (POR! FEBRUARY. 


Another fresh, crisp, sparkling number, with an 
unusual variety in its contents. 


The ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES tell us of a 
splendid project to REACH THE PACIFIC WITH 
QUR COMMERCE, BY WAY OF THE 
GULF, and give us a picture of LIFE AT THE 
COURT OF THE KING OF SIAM, and tell us 
the story HOW MEN LEARNED TO ANALYZE 
THE SUN. There is'also an Illustrated Poem, 
and one of MISS HALLOCK’S Graceful Pictures, 
with Dr. HOLLAND'S Splendid Serial, which grows 
in interest and is the great American novel of to-day. 
There are Choice Poems by GEORGE MACDONALD 
and others. A good story, ** LITTLE 
FRERE,” by MISS TRAFTON; a story by MISS 
PHELPS, “SINCE I DIED,” somewhat akin to 
Gates Ajar in its spirit; and a striking account of 
“THE SAN RAFAEL PHALANSTERY,” in 
California; by NOAH BROOKS. For Sketches and Essays 
we have * A COURT BALL AT THE HAGUE,” 
by ALBERT RHODES: “ONE PHASE OF THE 
MARRIAGE QUESTION,” by PHILIP GILBERT 
HAMERTON; “BORROWING AS A SOCIAL 
SCIENCE,” “AN ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
BREAKFAST,” and 4 brilliant critique on “ART 
AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL.” 

The Editorial Departments are fuller and abler than 
usual. Etéhings contains a pretty poem, “ WHAT 
HAPPENED TO NELLY,” and the pictorial story 
t= BOY WHO WANTED TO BEA 
CLOWN.” 

An English author writes to the publishers: “ fcnrs- 
wer’s Monty is incomparably better than any 
magazine I have come @oross,” Our subscribers say 
“ that each number is better than the last.” 

The Publishers’ Department has letters from the People 
about “ THE GREAT SOUTH,” a splendid series 
of illustrated articles on the Southern States of America, 
now in preparation. 

November and December numbers FREE to 
all subscribers for 187. Price $4a year. For sale 
by all Dealers at Publishers’ rates. 


SCRIBNER & Co., New York. 


“A model. periodical; a credit to Amer- 
ican periedicni lterature.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 
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THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRONOUNCE 


THE CALAXY 


The: Best and Most Ably Edited Amer- 
fcan Magazine. 


It can be had for $4 per year, or 35 cents per num- 
ber. 


A sample copy will be sent for 25 cents, 


Each number contains as much reatiing matter as an 
ordinary $2 book. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 
In no other way can you get so much 
pleasure and instruction for $4. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York. 


LITTLE HODCE. 
LITTLE HODCE. 
LITTLE HODCE. 
LITTLE HODCE. 


By the author of “ Ginx's Baby.” 1 vol, 12mo, $1.25. 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers. 


BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 


Seventh Théusand Now Ready. 
Large timo. Price 61.7%. 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers. 


THE FAVORITE RENEWED. 


NOW 18 THE TIME 
0 ADOPT 


SONGS for the SANCTUARY. 


While the electrotype plates of the New Eprriox are 
still fresh and clear, Their constant use to supply the 
great demand must tell upon the appearance of the type 
after a while, 

} ‘Rémember, the New Eprriow contains nearly cighty 
‘mew tunes, a number of additional bymns, an index of 
authors, etc., and is printed on rich buff paper and ele- 
"ae Copy, dy mail, $1.0. Bpecimen Sage, 
hey ey 7 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 & 113 Wilam oy 113 d& 115 State st, 
New York) Chicazo. 
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Je BOLPPINCOTT’°& C0: 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


PEMBERTON ; 

Or, One Hundred Years Ago. A Novel. By Henry Prrer- 
son, author of “‘The Modern Job,” etc. 18mo. Extra 
cloth. . $1.75. 

BEECH WOOD. 


A Novel. By Resecca Ruren Sprincer. 1Smo, Fine 
cloth: $1.50, 








THE GARDEN. OF EDEN. 
By Georcz Yeager, 12mo, Extra cloth. 75 cents. 


THE PHARMACOPEIA 


of the United States of America. Fifth Decennial Revi 
ion. By authority of the National Convention ie Re. 
al the Pharmacopeia, held at Washington, 
1870, Extra cloth, €1.75; Sheep, ¢2.25; Sheep, inter. 
oR, $3.25, 


A MARYLAND VOLUNTEER IN 
MEXICO. 
Memoirs of a Maryiand Volunteer. War with Mexico, in 


the years 1846-47-48, By Joun R, Kaniy. 8vo. Extra 
cloth, $3.50, 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL 


Rev. J. M. Gregory, LL.D., and Rey. 8S. C. 
Bartlett, D.D., are writing the Notes and Lessons 
on the International Series in the National 
Sunday-school Teacher. 

This Magazine is the most complete Sunday- 





school periodical in the world. Nothing c 
systematic, thoughtfal, and beautiful ath a the 
careful plans laid out for thorough lackbourd, a in- 
srackoa. The Infant Class, the B 


Terms.—Yearly emote $1.50, in Savane. Biosie 
numbers 15 cents. of five or more, sent to o 
dress, will receive axl gratis, for coth: = 4 
scriber. monthly, 
Adams, Blackmer & Len Pub. Co., Chicago. 





The Graudest Work of Modern Times. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR ITS SALE, 


FO fae RA 


BIBLE ENGYGLOPEDIA 


A Universal Dictionary Ba Biblical, ey nny and 
Historical Ini aemation. from the earliest times to the 
present day. Edit A 

Rev. V VILLIA M BLACK WOOD, D.D., LL.D., 
assisted by other eminent divines. With nearly 3,000 fine 
illustrative engravings. Published {n serial form, at 30 
cents apart. For circular and terms address JOHN 
E,. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


PAR OM. PAPERS. 
In Be sheets, etree 


Octayo, 534x8%. Notes 5x9. Bath, 7x8. Letter, 
8x1, White or Blue, 

Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 6x10, Contributors’ and 
Baltes’, &x10. Reporters’ and Students’ Paper for 
‘enci 


Sermon Cases, 60 cents to $2. Reporters’ Cases, 75 
— sheets sent free. For sale | by Stationers’ A 
erall 

MORGAN sve 
priogfield, Mass. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


GEO. By DONALD'S EAT NOVELS. 
ANNALS AN gy NeIGHD ee veers Price = 75. 
Tug AUAROAL AR. 
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SEND FOR SPECIMEN Copy of YQUTH'S 
Companion. PERRY, MASON &0O,, Boston, Mass, 


2,000 SUNDAY-SCHUOL BOOKS.—For list 
send to. C, 2, EVANS, 762 Ninth street, New York. 








CATALOGUES sent free to any address, RTE 
& COATES, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. = . 


Read! The Young Mother’s Book. Ask News Agents. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 














| TERCHERS" TOOLS. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogne, mailed, free, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL. APPARATUS ca. Fi 
58 Murray street, el York. 
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Maplewood Institute “ttre tare.” 
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facilities and rare beauty of lo 
February llth, Rev. C. V. SPEAR, gage 


Highland Milisary Academy. Worcester, 
Mass,, fits Boys for Conese and Scientific Ay are 
Its superior merits stated in Circular, C. 8. MetcaL 


Golden Hill Semina 
Bridgeport, Copp; Address 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


A GREAT COMBINATION 


and the very best business opportunity ever offered to be 
found in an Agency for taking | subscriptions. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
GREAT LITERARY, FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with which 


ven away the largest and best Premium Pic’ 
offered, the nee new and exquisite $12 ie i a 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH, 


called “* Little Runaway and her Pets.” (Oleographs are 
the cholepa cless of French Art-printing in Oils—the per 
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Srowg, etc. New and brilliant pees Bas my Tilustrated 
Holiday Number and back Nos. _ Miss Mossy weey 
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months another $537 in 35 days, another $94.40 in one 
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x aate Wanted. 


We are in want of table Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new 9% sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of ‘this paper. “If you wish: for »good 
territory, send at once for circulars and termis.. , 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Nos 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 
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The latest Book out. Extra large Octavo, 500 
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AGENTS, now is your chance! 


LIVINGSTONE LOST AND FOUND. 


The only book on the subject that tells the whole story. 
Don’ : oo humbueged yin any other. This has: nearly 
l-page e Engravings and 
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MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
THE NEW 
MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE 


PIANO. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The attention of teachers and students of — is 
called to the new and iy improved work of this ex- 
perienced and conscientious teacher. 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM; 




















STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’. Warehouse; 91 John street, N. Y¥. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
Le NOVELTY HAND 












Address F. P. FOLLETT.2 Asylum st,, Hartford, Ct. 
EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving. Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 
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BOOK, 
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THE 


FUNNY SIDE OF PHYSIC; 
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FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 
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BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
Ig THE LATEST AND BEST 
Sunday-school Music Book. 


100,000 ALREADY: SOLD! 
although the book has been issued bat s few weeks. 
nd 25 cents for a specimen pa Aly Price boards, 
35 cents, $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hundred. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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MUSIC BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
Old Mother Goose. 
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Thongands of Common Schools 
are about to adopt and sing from 


jee VOICES 


our New, Genial, Beautiful, Popular JUVENILE SONG 
BOOK. By L. 0. Emerson. 

Whole armies of Teachers and Children have been 
Seppeteed with the same authors: Golden Wreath’? and 
e 8,”” 


their own with our ‘ * cheerful vo voices’ in singing from the 
new | ook, whic) they pronounce 


Béttey than tho Best of previous issues, Price 50 cts. 


Arare good Song. . 
MEETING........ dahe cae oaen tints citendd Millard. 80 cts, 


THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK !! 


This truly. National Work contains A THOUSAND 
TUNES, which, after careful inspection, 50u competent 
musicians decided to: be the pee popular ones puplished 
during the last holy centur; 


All the well-proved niche are included and none 
omitted. Price, $1.50. 


A pathetic and beautiful instrumental piece, 
PRISDONE: oo 2000 54st iisee Gees .....Poenanski. 50 cts, 
' 


The above books and pieces sent, postpaid, on reccipt 
of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 B’dway, N. Y. 





THE piv SCALE 





27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dndonbtedly the best Square Piano made 


end for Circular with Illustrations, 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years._ 








DUNHAM & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
Manufacturers of PIANO-FORTES. 





Warerooms, {7 Union Square, 


THE 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO, 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 
ORGANS. 


ese Organs @ uypassed in quality of tone, 
sini wot finish, simplicity"< of construction, and dura- 


‘Also MELODEONS in various styles and unequaled 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


LINDEMAN & SONS” 
Cycloid and Square 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


A GREAT OFFER ! HOLIDAYS ! 


HORACE WATERS, 4s! Broadway, 
New York, 


fONE HUNDRED PLAN D EON! 
| 0 GANS, of first-class makers, Ineladine 1 Waterss, 











vem CONCERTO TO PARLOR 
OHOANS are’ are aay for most tak Savi style and pwned in 
hat ye Monthly > instalments received, runni: 
from New instruments to let, 
rent applied Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 
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| UNITED STATES ORGANS. 
\. WHATNEY 4 SLAYTON, 
Manufacturers, 


120 Cuame.are Sraeer, 
» |} OLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Ir is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and ata cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it ¢ 
an oil painting, only'the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 


our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures werc painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl ne with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and aré now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in. size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been, published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 

Address 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York City. 





List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 


States. 
Size 19-by 85 Inches. 





One of the Finest. and Most Celebrated. 


Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $8. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 


* premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of | chines, 





liknesses in this engraving—viz.: - 
IRVING. BANCROFT, 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY, EMERSON. 

MRS. SOUTHWORTH. R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, OSSOLL 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS, KIRKLAND. 


ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
PRENTICE. LOWELL. 

G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE. 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK. 
PRESCOTT. 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00. will get this Engraving, and also Toe 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Hngravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect Henry Wison. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 


best likenesses of President GRANT and Vice- 
President Henry Wrson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 


Clamation.” 
Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 86. 


WE have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may sce fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the names of four 


new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will.renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 
TEN dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Lats SECRETARY OF War. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on. fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send.us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 





New Premium. 
Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & Baxer’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 


any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN: new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$8.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the mochine, thus giving Tae INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-chéeck, or express (paid). 


Send full directions how to ship the ma-- 








THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 
will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for’ any one to buy a single 
machine ‘of ‘us than from! any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Tae INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for a circular, describ- 

ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 





“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore DraMonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with: the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new. subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
preserit 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and‘for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 eaoh, 
we will present 100 copies. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


Wr will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for. daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract . with 
. the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE ky- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00, 

fee 


PERIODICALS. © 
MAGAZINES. 


We will send for one year THe INDE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—AUantic Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galary, Lippincott’: Maga- 
zine—to auy person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday. Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to — person v koet al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 





above magazine one year as a pretium to 


will send us the names of.three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 





school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price : 


$1.50—to any person (not already.a sub- 
scriber to the Wational Sunday-school, Teacher) 
, who will send us. $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subserlber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—Viz., $3.00. : 


—price $3.00—and'the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any. (not 





y: 
already a subscriber to the Her 


who will send us $5.50; or we will send the | m 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who ‘| ‘not. 
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who will send us $4.50; or we will send the | 


All 
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Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us 1 “ames of to 
new subscribers to ThE INDEPENDEAT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one ‘year 
—price $3.00—and the American Agrieultur- 
ist for one year—price $1.50—to any ‘person 
(not already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us $4.25; or we 
will send the American Agriculturiat one year 
asa present to any person who will send us 
the names of two new subscribers to Tae 
INDEPENDENT, With the money—yviz., 6.00. 








We will send Tue IxDEPEXDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Foiks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Feks one 
year to any pérson ‘who ‘will send 08 the 
names of two new subscribers to Tus. INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one year Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of, the-fallow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person {not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year as a 
premium to any person, not. now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to Toe InDEPEND- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 











We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or wé will send 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for :tbat periodical «who 
will send us the name of one new subseriber 
to.THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one ycar 
—price $3.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $3.00—to any person (not already 
asubscriber to Hearth and Home) who will 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as a present to any new-sub- 
scriber for that periodical who will. send. us 
the names of three new subscribers to Toe 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $2.00. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of “ Tae InpePreNDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New’ York. 


Che Jndependent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Moncy, Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. The 
present registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 











BY MAIL, 00 for S2 Numbers, in adysnce. 


“ $8 = 6 “s “ 

oR: BE heed mes. 

bt 00 “ 52 “after 6: mos. 
If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year.additional, 
Single copies 10 cents. 

APERS forwarded until an explicit order fs re 
ms by the Publisher for their discontinuance, abd until 
payment of all arrearazes is made as required by law, 

No names entered on the subscriptica books without 
the first. payment in advance. ; 
SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note the 
exp! ion of their subscriptions, and-to forward what is 
due for the ensuing year, with or without further reminder 
from this office. : 
RECEIPT of the r jg a sufficient receipt of the 
THE subeerition. RECEIPTS for — ited to 
REN subscriptions are attache: he wra! 
3 bi hi postage-sta 


r of the 
paper; but when a mp is received r 
by mail, 


eceipt 


will. be sent = eiaiiiatiiens 
essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fiéet streetyare 
our Agetts in London to receive subscriptions and adver- 


ae HENRY.C. BOWEN 


Editor, Publisher, and Propricter, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
pest-office — whether directed to his name gr: anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is réspon- 
sible for the payment. 


ders 
aA all arrearages, = lew by greed May contin 
pan ig hg, the paper is taken from the office or 
ad have decided that refusing to take 
Toate | periodicals ee the or 
removing and leaving them unesed for, is ma 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. : : 
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NOTICES. 

2” All commanications for the Editorial, Literary. 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal should 
be addressed to The Editor of The Independent, 
P.-0. Box 2787. 

Gv” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor: and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Henry 


or. 
jonvymous 
tions, Whatever is totended )34- insertion must be au- 
thenticated by the name a ee of the writer; not 
for publication, @ guaranty of good 


EB We do not hoid My wipers ee for any views or 

opinions expressed in the communications of our Corre- 

onsen. 
¢@~ Manuscripts cent to Tae jee rt be re- 

turned unless accompanied by a st 

envelope, 


The Independent. 


HENRY OC, BOWEN, 
Eprron, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 











New York, January 23d, 1872. 





EN OE 
JOSHUA LEAVITT. 


Ir has been said that, if it were desired to 
s@ect one man to show to the inhabitants of 
some other planet what was the race which 
inhabited the earth, no better specimen of 
our human family could have been found 
than John Milton, Were it desired to select 
such a typical man to Illustrate the sturdy 
Puritan of New England, we are sure that 
not one could be found better for such a pur- 
pose than our dear friend and father Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt, 

Dr. Leavitt was born September 8th, 1794, 
in Heath, a hill town of Western Massachu- 
setts. His father, Col. Roger Leavitt, was a 
man of wealth and a local magistrate. His 
grandfather was Rev, Jonathan Leavitt, of 
Charlemont, and his maternal grandfather 
Cal. Hugh Maxwell, of the Revolutionary 
army, and who came to this country from 
the north of Ireland. He fitted for college 
with Rev. Moses Miller, of Heath, and Rev. 
Joseph Lyman, of Hatfield; entered Yale in 
1810, when Dr. Dwight was president, and 
Silliman, Day, and Kingsley were the only 
professors. After graduation, he became pre- 
ceptor of the Academy in Wethersfield, Ct., 
where the faifure of his health put him back 
for a-year or more. In 1816 he began the 
svady of law in Northampton, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1819. In 1820 he married 





' Sarah, the daughter of his pastor, Rev. 


Solomon Williams. In 1821 he began the 
practice of law in Putney, Vt. In 1823 his 
heaith was so fully restored that he resolved 
to enter the ministry, and went to New 
Haven, at the advice of Dr, Taylor, who had 
been there but a year. By taking two years’ 
course in one, he was able to be ordained in 
February of 1825 as pastor in Stratford, 
Conn., which place he left in 1828, to come 
to New York, as secretary of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society and editor of the Sailors’ Maga- 
zine. In 1881 he became editor and proprietor 
of the Zeangelist. This he sold in 1887, and 
became editor of the New York Zmaneipator, 
which he moved to Boston, in 1841. In 1848 
he became the managing editor of Tux 
INDEPENDENT, and remained on the staff of 
the paper until his sudden death, by paralysis, 
on Thursday last. 

But these bare dates tell us almost nothing 
of what was the map. Nature had given 
him a vigorous body and a commanding 
personal presence. To this physical advan- 
tage was added a mind against whose back- 
ground rose the great principles of morals 
and government, as weighty, massive, and 
distinct as the mountains which his boy- 
hood saw lifted from the horizon, and from 
which he could infallibly trace every stream 
and current that flowed from them. This 
gave bim that rare confidence in his own 
judgment which marks the leader among 
men. What he saw he had the nerve to say, 
no matter who opposed him. He might 
have been imperious but for that utter un- 
selfishness and humility which marked his 
Christian character. ‘‘I never wish to sev 
you here again. I asnor you!” were his 
words to an acquaintance of his youth who 
called upon him at this office, with whom he 
had once been associated in Christian labor, 
but who had adopted principles and prac- 
tices subversive of all social order. 

What dominated his character was an un- 
wavering faith ic God and his Word. He 
bad deduced from the Bible a clear system 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


of morals and theology, and these he did his 
best to teach to others and to apply to the 
great questions of public interest, He never 
wan afraid that any right principle, if carried 
out to its utmost limits, would be a damage 
to society. We remember how earnestly he 
once argued with his more distrustful 
younger associates that illiteracy was no 
reason for withholding the ballot—that the 
possession of the ballot would be more edu- 
cating than the desire of it. This trust in 
God and truth made him very hopeful for 
his country. He never was discouraged in 
the darkest days of the fight against Slavery 
or of the Rebellion. He was not afraid that 
the domination of ignorant negroes would be 
of permanent injury to the Southern States ; 
and he had no patience with the notion that, 
after annexation, we could not easily civilize 
and assimilate the population of Santo Do- 
mingo. ; 

Beyond any other man, we thiuk, who 
has had to do with public affairs, Dr. 
Leavitt was a leader and originator in nunier- 
ous and diverse linesof reform. At some of 
these we can but glance in the briefest man- 
ner. He organized in Heath, in 1819, the 
first Sabbath-school in that part of the coun- 
try ; was its first superintendent and Bible- 
class teacher; and from it sprang a revival 
which made the church one of the strongest 
in the region. He was the first lecturer sent 
out by the American Temperanee Society ; 
and his was the first lecture on temperance 
ever delivered in New Haven, and many 
other towns in the neighborhood. He took 
an early interest in education, wrote much 
on the subject, and bis Reading-books are re- 
membered by our older subscribers as the 
best of their time. He edited the first hymn- 
book, with tunes attached, published in this 
country, He was for a long time the secre- 
tary of the Boston Cheap Postage Society, 
and fought hard for the two-cent rate for 
letters. To him the Seamen’s Friend Soci- 
ety owes its chaplaincies in Havre, Canton, 
Honolulu,and in most of the American cities. 
He was the inventor of the political religious 
newspaper, for he could not teach religion 
without teaching its application to the cur- 
rent life of the nation. 

Next to his anti-slavery record, Dr. Leavitt 
will be longest remembered for his influence, 
through the Hoangelist, in molding those 
elements which afterward formed the New 
School wing of the Presbyterian Church. 
During the six years just preceding the dis- 
ruption of 1887, during which he controlled 
the Evangelist, it was the acknowledged or- 
gan of the leaders of New School theology. 
It was started for the express purpose of de- 
fending revivals and evangelists against all 
opposition to the new measures. Its doc- 
trinal discussions were noted, and its reports 
of the General Assemblies were regarded as 
a marvel of enterprise. Its position in op- 
position to slavery lost it its entire Southern 
support; but we may be sure did a great 
deal to consolidate the New School Church 
in its anti-slavery feeling. At this time Dr. 
Leavitt’s exhausting labors—especially in re- 
porting, or, we might say, reproducing 
Finney’s Revival Lectures—nearly cost him 
his life, 

Dr. Leavitt gave the best portion of his 
life to the cause of anti-slavery. As early 
as 1825 he wrote for the Christian Spectator 
against slavery. In 1833 he helped organize 
the N. Y. Anti-slavery Society, and was a 
member of its executive committee, as also of 
the national society into which this was 
merged. He was one of those who were 
compelled to flee the city when Lewis Tap- 
pan’s and Dr. Cox’s houses were mobbed. 
John C. Calhoun said that his Hmancipator 
was more injurious to Southern interests 
than anything else in the country. 

For nothing does Dr. Leavitt deserve more 
praise than for his fixed determination to 
fight for freedom within the Church and 
within the Constitution. The pressure 
against him was very strong. All the theo- 
logical seminaries and most of the churches 
were against him. Webelieve there was a 
time when, if he had said the word, most of 
the anti-slavery men of New England would 
have left the Church. But he had a con- 
fidence in the Bible and in Christianity, 
which no unfaithfulness of the churches 
could shake. To him more than to any 
other man is it due that New England Con- 
gregationalists led the religious anti-slavery 
sentiment of the country. He was their 
educator. 








Dr. Leavitt was one of the first to ‘dis- 
cover when the period of anti-slavery 80- 
cieties had past,and the time for an anti- 
slavery party had come. From 1840 he 
gave his unwearied efforts to the organiza- 
tion of such a party. He took’ the leading 
part in calling and organizing the conven- 
tion which in that year organized the 
Liberty party in Albany. The Liberty 
party was his child, and from 1844 to 1847 
he was chairman of its national committee, 
and no man had more influence within it, 
until it had given place to the Free Soil 
party and its success was assured. In the 
Buffalo Convention, which organized the 
Free Soil party, he led the Old Guard of 
Liberty party men who invited the aid of 
disaffected Whigs and Democrats, and he 
offered the motion that the nomination of 
Van Buren be made unanimous. 

From this time the success of the political 
movement against slavery was assured, and 
Dr. Leavitt withdrew from prominent leader- 
ship. For it was characteristic of him -that 
he worked where he was put, did what he 
was set to do, but never sought the reputa- 
tion or the rewards of leadership. He was 
never but once a candidate for any public 
office—as school committee in Stratford— and 
then he was beaten. He worked silently and 
wrote anonymously. 

His service on THE INDEPENDENT has 
been not the least useful of hislife. He 
carried the heaviest burden of it for fifteen 
years; and his faithful, cheerful serv:ce on 
it when too feeble to carry the burden of 
management any longer has been very 
beautiful. He was not one of those who 
chafed to see younger men taking his place 
and responsibilities. What was left for him 
todo he did well and gladly. He dreaded 
to outlive his powers of regular labor. It 
could have been but two days before he was 
stricken down that he wrote to Dr. Prime 
that the latter was in error in» speaking of 
Bryant as the only editor now remaining at 
his post who was here thirty years‘ago. Dr. 
Prime explained that he meant'at the same 
post ; but Dr. Leavitt insisted that he did not 
wish to be ruled out of active service so soon. 
He wrote for Taz INDEPENDENT till the day 
that he was stricken with paralysis, and to- 
day we are publishing what he wrote for 
this issue of our paper. 

It is with profoundest sorrow that the 
editor of this paper bids farewell to his old- 
est and most faithful friend and counselor. 
He has molded not THe INDEPENDENT 
alone, whose motto he chose and..under 
which he guided his life, but he has left his 
impress on the church and the nation. The 
public knew him as a grave, weighty, and 
powerful writer and thinker. We knew him 
as more than this—a cheerful, witty, wise 
man, with a heart as simple asa child and 
as unselfish as Christian grace can make that 
man whose great aim it is to glorify God and 
serve his fellow-men. He lived to see the 
labo of his life crowned with success and 
his last years were his happiest. It is by 
such men that God saves the church and 
the nation. ‘ 
REESE 1 eae 
CORRUPTION AND CHARGES OF 

CORRUPTION. 


IF any one who doubts:the-existence and 
the potency of the Moral Sense as a factor 
among the social forces. would cast his eye 
abroad at the present time, he might, we 
would say, find some reason to revise his 
opinions ; and, if he were, as presumably he 
should be, a well-wisher to his kind, he 
might conclude that the outlook for society 
is not altogether so discouraging as he and 
his like would have us believe. 

It is undoubtedly and painfully true that ‘ 
social and political corruption exist in this 
country toa degree that can be neither ig- 
nored nor disregarded. We in New York 
are not likely to forget that it is only about a 
year and a half since the community was 
startled, and for an instant half paralyzied 
with amazement, at the production of de- 
tailed and circumstantial proof of an extent 
of corruption among our city officials. which 
a few had before believed to exist, which | 
nearly all had suspected, but the foul depths 
of which none had fully imagined, ’ Nor ¢an ‘ 
we shut our eyes to facts quite as notoridus, 
if not so astounding, to which the attention 
of the country has more recently been ealled..” 


_—s 


The unsavory suggestiveness of some ‘por-'| 





pnubeeemees on - 
tions of ithe evidence befoté the Credit 
Mobilier Investigating Committee does not 
reassure the public mind as to the perfect ins 
tegrity with which the affairs of that con- 
_cern were conducted ; and it will be gener 

ly admitted, we suppose, that the ebliidute 
given by ‘sothe of the: witnesset indicates 
considerable confusion of moral ideas, as 
well as a remarkable forgetfulness respect- 
ing. dates..and other details of mpogant 
transactions. 

Still worse—so far as downright wedi 
ing in corruption, out of natural or acquired 
fondness for it, goes—are the reports of the 
evidence before the Senate Committee now 
investigating the case of Senator Caldwell, 
of Kansas. Unless the testimony of twenty 
witnesses can be shown to be false, Mr. 
Caldwell appears to have paid out from $50,- 
000 to $75,000 to secure his election; and the 
palliation offered is that this is the usual 
manner of senatorial elections in that state. 
The impression gains ground, however, that 
this explanation will so far fail to satisfy the 
Senate that it must, in self-respect, expel a 
member guiity of a too faithful (and, possi- 
bly, too bungling) imitation even of a usage 
sustained by so high authority as. is quoted 
in support of this. We should remark that 
senator-elect Patterson, of South Carolina 
and Pennsylvania, cannot any longer be con- 
sidered good authority on this subject. He 
has explained to the Harrisburg public—be- 
tween which and that of Columbia he seems 
to oscillate—that nothing could be more 

‘tidiculous than the charge of’ bribery on 
which he was arrested. The fact is, he 
declares, that the members of the legis- 
lature were so captivated with his ex- 
position of the doctrine of protection to 
home industry (and to “ skilled talent,” one 
of our city contemporaries would perhaps 
add) that they voted for him, quite regard- 
less of mere party distinctions. It is pretty 


which Mr. Patterson might be unable. to 
give us on this subject could be abundantly 
furnished by any one of a dozen gentlemen 
who are now “inside politics’ in the 
South; though most of them would proba- 
bly confess with secret sorrow that they were 
only abecedarians in the science of which 
- Warmoth and Kellogg are the acknowl- 
edged masters.. Of the recent: transactions 
of the two last-named our readers do not 
need that we should repeat opinions already 
and often expressed. And, with regard to 
this whole subject, lest we be thought to 
treat it too lightly, our demand is that men 
in public life shall keep themselves above 
the possibility of suspicion ; and for men or 
measures that violate this plain rule we shal] 
have no words but of earnest and indignant 
rebuke. 

But, while we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact of corruption as it shows itself, and 
while we must accept the unwelcome con- 
clusion that political. corruption, wherever 
it exists, is both a sign and a product of 
corruption in private life, we believe it to be 
a false as well as a cowardly view of things 
that sets down our own time as worse than 
others, and perpetually cries out that we are 
going to the dogs by lightning express, 
Take the case first referred to, of the frauds 
in this city. What has driven from power 
the gang of scoundrels that ruled and robbed 
us—ruled that they might rob, and robbed 
that they might rule—but the aroused and 
indignant moral sense of the community ? 
True, this moral sense expressed itself by 
votes; but the decent members of the com- 
munity had no more votes after they were 
stung into action than before, and this 
paper devoted itself for many weeks to the 
simple task of awakening our outraged peo- 
»ple-to a sense.of their duty. .When~the 
great meeting of September 4tli, 1871; was 
held in-Cooper Institute, we sat through the 
entire proceeding, watching, with almost 
painful attention, for some hint of practical 
and practicable measures of redress; but we 
learned only one thing—which, happily, was 
‘the essential thing—and that was that the 
people of New.. York had made up their 


their wrongs. From that day to this, though 
the politicians have done their best to thwart 
‘or to use the great movement, the popular 
judgment has never once wavered in its pur- 
pose to secure a substantial and pefmanent 
reform. ‘Why is it that every manor ‘party 
that now appeals to the people for: votes is 





so careful to declare in favor of’ ‘ réform,” 





certain, however, that any information 


minds to find a way or make a way to right: 
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except that the people are looking into their 
public affairs more carefully than for a long 
time past, and are resolved to have reform 
wherever it may be needed? The truth is 
that the popular mind was never more sensi- 
tive with respect to the private life or 
official conduct of its public servants than at 
the present time. Reforms already secured 
attest the power of this sentiment when once 
evoked ; and the attitude of deference to it 
now held, by good men and bad alike, in 
public places, is the best evidence of its per- 
sistency and alertness. 

With regard to the Credit Mobilier in- 
yestigation, we have already indicated our 
general impression. But we believe we ex- 


press a common opinion in saying that far | 


less has come of it, directly or indirectly, than 
was at one time anticipated. It has been 
shown that most of the members of Con- 
gress who were offered stock in the company 
declined to receive it, on the ground that 
they might possibly be called on to legislate 
respecting it; and that all who did receive it 
did so after final legislation had been passed. 
The members—like Colfax, Wilson, Blaine, 
Dawes, Patterson, and all the rest, with one 
possible exception—who were so persistently 
traduced during the last campaign have 
completely vindicated their integrity in all 
their connections with the business. Henry 
Wilson has never said or done anything that 
will more commend him to the confidence 
and affection of his fellow-citizens than his 
full and circumstantial refutation of every 
charge brought against him in this connec- 
tion; and the New York Tribune has never 
done -a more unfair thing than when it 
characterized this transparent frankness as 
an “evasion.” The scrupulousness of these 
congressmen is highly creditable to them, 
when we remember that, in fact, there is no 
more reason why a member of Congress 
should not have held this stock, had he so 
chosen, than why he should refuse to own 
ships or iron mines because their profitable- 
ness might be affected by his votes on the 
the tariff. It may be the business of emtors 
to scent corruption afar off; but, when all the 
evidence is a penciled memorandum of a 
notorious lobbyist, itis disgraceful to blacken 
with calumny the fair name of the purest 
men in the country. Our faith in them has 
been justified by the results of the investi- 
gation. 
———__— 


TWO GOVERNMENTS IN LOUISI- 
ANA. 


Two bodies in session, each calling itself 
the legislature of Louisiana; two governors, 
each going through the forms of inaugura- 
tion and claiming to be the lawful governor 
of the state; two senators chosen to repre- 
sent the state in the Senate of the United 
States, each affirming himself to have been 
lawfully elected; two boards of state can- 
vassers of election returns, each asserting the 
legal authority of its canvass, and each con- 
tradicting the other in the result arrived at— 
such is the spectacle that we witness in 
Louisiana. No argument is needed to prove 
that a grave offense has been committed by 
somebody. Gross frauds are possible under 
the strictest adherence to legal forms. Can- 
vassing boards may cheat the people by not 
honestly canvassing their votes; but there 
is no process for creating two governments 
in the same state without either an open 
rebellion or a palpable revolution under the 
color of law.- There has been no rebellion 
in Louisiana; and, hence, we are forced to 
the conclusion that the double government 
of the state is to be traced to an unlawful 
usurpation of power, under the pretense of 
legal authority. 

The whole American people, as well as 
the people of Louisiana, are greatly con- 
cerned to know who are the usurpers, and, if 
possible, to have this stupendous wrong 
promptly righted. The initial point out of 
which has arisen this anomaly in the polit- 
ical life of a state is the action of Judge 
Durell upon a chancery bill filed in his court 
by William Pitt Kellogg, claiming rights 
under the Enforcement Act, and asking the 
Judge to restrain the state board of canvass- 
ers, of which Governor Warmoth was 
chairman, from proceeding with their 
work, followed by an ex parte order of the 
Court addressed to the United States mar- 
shal, and commanding him to take posses- 
sion of the state-house of Louisiana, and ex- 
Clude therefrom the petsons who might be 
declared to have been elected to the legisla- 
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ture by the Warmoth board of canvassers, 
and admit thereto those that should be de- 
clared elected by another board, that had no 
color of legal authority except that which 
he gave it, and that, moreover, never had 
the lawful returns in its possession. Here is 
the res gesta of our charge against Judge 
Durell, according to the showing of the 
facts as they have come before the public. 
Kellogg claimed to have been elected as 
governor of the state, but that he was in 
danger of not being declared so elected by a 
fraudulent canvass of the board, whose action 
he asked the Judge to restrain; and upon 
this basis the Judge interposed his judicial 
power, resting therefor upon the Enforce- 
ment Act. 

Now, it so happens that this Act gave 
him no jurisdiction over the question at the 
time in which he issued his gpders. The 
canvass had not yet been made, and, of 
course, the result not declared. The gov- 
ernor and lieutenant-governor of the state, 
elected in November, cannot, according to 
the laws of Louisiana, be inaugurated until 
the following January; and this fact at 
once. disposes of all just pretense to an.ad- 
verse possession of an office to which Kel- 
logg declared. himself elected. The consti- 
tutional period of inauguration had not ar- 
rived; and, hence, he was not ‘‘deprived” of 
his office for the reason named in the En- 
forcement Act, or for any other reason, cer- 
tainly not when his bill upon its very face 
concedes that the board of convassers had 
not yet canvassed the votes. The case 
which he presented before the Court was 
not and in the then existing stage of things 
could not be the one which the Enforce- 
ment Act describes. There was no adverse 
possession for which Kellogg, the plaintiff, 
was entitled to ask relief from a United 
States court; and, had Judge Durell impar- 
tially performed his duty, he would have 
promptly dismissed. the bill, as faulty upon 
its own showing. The Enforcement Act 
gave him no jurisdiction over a board of 
state canvassers, especially before they had 
declared the result of their canvass. More- 
over, it expressly excludes from the jurisdic- 
tion of United States Courts all questions 
that refer to persons who may claim to be 
elected as members of a state legislature. 
How happens it, then, that this Judge Du- 
rell went the whole figure, including not 
only the governor and lieutenant-governor, 
but also the legislature, in his judicial or- 
ders? His action is explicable only on one 
or the other of two suppositions. Either he 
was grossly ignorant of the law, and, if so, 
he is unfit to be a judge; or he had allied 
himself with a political party, and exercised 
judicial power to promote its ends, and, if 
go, then he is worse than ignorant. 


Unfortunately, and, as we think, by a 
very grave mistake, the Executive authority 
at Washington suffered itself to be drawn 
into this legal muddle created by the action 
of Judge Durell. Conceding, for the sake of 
the argument, that it was the duty of the 
President to see to it that the orders of the 
Court, whether right or wrong, were ex- 
ecuted as against all resistance, we utterly 
fail to understand upon what authority the 
President acted in the dispatch of Dec. 12th, 
1872, sent by Attorney-General Williams to 
Acting Governor Pinchback, and announc- 
ing to him that he was recognized by the 
President as the lawful executive of Louis- 
iana, that the body assembled at Mechanics’ 
Institute was recognized as the lawful legis- 
lature of the state, and that the executive 
and legislature thus recognized would be 
protected by Federal power. If there be 
any law for this action of the President, we 
have failed to find it. Officially he has noth- 
ing to do with the question as to which of 
two bodies is the lawful legislature of a state, 
or as to which of two men is the lawful gov- 
ernor, until that emergency arises which the 
Constitution calls “domestic violence,” and 
the law of 1795 calls ‘‘insurrection”; and 
then, and then only, is it his business, in 
conformity with law, to put down the “ in- 
surrection,” having the right to decide at the 
time which is the lawful government, as the 
necessary incident of discharging this duty. 
No such fact existed, and hence the Pres- 
ident’s recognition was premature. The 
question which it undertook to decide is a 
purely judicial matter, not legally falling 
within his province. 

The practical effect of this course was to 
establish the Pinchback government as 8 
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government de facto, backed up by Federal 
power, whether it was a government de jure 
or not, and to perpetuate the government in 
Kellogg and his associates, whether they had 
any just title or not under the laws of Lou- 
isiana. It is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that the present de facto government 
of Louisiana owes ‘its existence not to the 
legal and judicial processes of the state itself, 
but to Judge Durell in the first instance, and 
then to the support given to it by the Execu- 
tive authority at Washington. But for these 
causes it would not be in existence at all. 

The Senate of the United States must 
meet this whole question, in all its length and 
breadth, in determining which of two per- 
sons or whether either of them is entitled to 
represent the State of Louisiana. If the 
Kellogg government be established by the 
illegal ordersof Judge Durell, then it is not 
& government de jure, and no act done by it 
has any legal validity.. Whether this be so 
or not isa question of fact and law, which, 
as things are now situated, will in all prob- 
ability. need the action of Congress for its 
final determination. The usurpers—such we 
deem them to be—are in power; and we see 
no power adequate to their displacement 
short of that which the Constitution vests 
in the Congress of the United States. While 
we ask for no hasty and summary action, 
without the fullest investigation, we do, 
nevertheless, in the name of state rights and 
the future peace of this country, protest 
against what seems to us as an outrage un- 
paralleled in our political history. We 
demand that Congress—all other remedies 
failing—shall exercise the great powers be- 
stowed upon it by the Constitution, and guar- 
antee to Louisiana ‘‘a republican form of 
government.” And, if the twenty-third sec 
tion of the Enforcement Act is liable to be 
used for such an interference with the local 
affairs of.a state as that which is charge- 
able against Judge Durell, then by all means 
let is be repealed, or so modified as effectually 
to guard against the repetition of similar 
proceedings. 

rrr 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SCHEME OF 
SUSTENTATION. 


It is not uncommon for factories run by 
water-power to have on their premises a 
steam engine, by which they can drive their 
works in time of drought; but the manufac- 
turer who should attach both powers at the 
same time to the same works would be re- 
garded as wasteful, if not crazy. 

We cannot but think that about. this, if 
not worse than this, is the manner in which 
the engineers of the last General Assembly 
set the machinery of their Church work a- 
running, for they have adopted at least two 
diverse methods of providing and applying 
the money, which is the power by which 
they carry on the missionary work of their 
Church. 





Omitting from our consideration the im- 
perious plan of consolidation of _ benevolent 
boards, which is still in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the Assembly, and which takes 
from the members all duty and responsibil- 
ity except that of giving money, and allows 
a committee in New York to distribute the 
funds between home missions and foreign, 
education and publication, as pleases their 
high wisdom, without troubling the donors 
to indicate what shall be done with their 
gifts, we find two. utterly diverse plans of 
condacting. domestic missions authorized 
and in operation, which we will distinguish 
as the Home Missionary Organization and 
the Sustentation Scheme. The difference 
between them is briefly this: The Home 
Mission plan is under the charge of a perma- 
nent Board of Domestic Missions, which is 
the trusted almoner of the contributions of the 
Church for home evangelization. It takes 
under its care the feeble church just or- 
ganized by the. presbytery, and provides for 
its wants, whatever they may be, until it 
can walk alone. It suits its gifts to the 
necessities of each case, paying the pastor 
whatever the church cannot raise, to give 
him his support. Its system is elastic, and 
suited to the country in which it has grown 
up, and in which one minister may require 
but six hundred dollars of salary, while an- 
other needs two or three thousand, and in 
which one. great work must be to send 
pioneers to establish churches of which 
they cannot be pastors. To all these condi- 
tions the Home Mission plan precisely 








“adapts itself, for out of them it has grown. 
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The Seustentation Scheme is based on a very 
different idea. It starts not with the mis- 
sionary, but with the pastor. Every pastor 
ought to have a living salary.” The: mini 
mum on which hecan live is set down at 
just one thousand~dollars-; no more and no 
less. Whether he- be. a: bachelor, or have a 
family like John Rogers; whether he be in a 
city, where he must pay a high rent and 
cash for everything he eats, or whether,he 
be in’ a new settlement, where nobody has 
money, but where he can have for the taking 
ai the land he will cultivate, his absolute.ne- 
cessities are set down at just one thousand 
dollars. But this amount is not made'tp to 
him unless his church raise five hundred 
dollars—not one cent less—and as much as 
seven dollars and thirty cents for each mem 
ber. 
When this scheme was first proposed, we 
were very suspicious of it. We could not 
help seeing that the two plans must speedily ~ 
and inevitably come into conflict.» It- is im- 
possible to distinguish the missionary from 
the pastor. Jn fact, the missionary gen- 
erally is the pastor. The Presbyterian 
Church now provides two separate plans, 
conducted the one by a “ board” and the 
other by a “committee,” under which it 
offers to provide for the support of the very 
same men. Must not confusion inevitably 
follow ? 

Then, again, the new scheme was properly 
regarded with distrust, as not having grown 
up with us out of our own necessities, but 
imported by a few eminent Scotch or 
Scotch-Irish clergymen who have been 
called to important positions in the American 
Church. It was by no means probable that 
the plan which might be suited to the narrow 
territory occupied by the Free Church of 
Scotland could fit the various necessities of 
evangelization in the cities and. backwoods 
of America. And, perhaps, more than all 
else, was there a dread lest that: high sense 
of self-dependence which is more essential 
than anything else except the grace of God 
to the success of a Christian church 
would be weakened by a scheme like 
this, which should offer aid to not a 
few churches which . had not asked it. 
The Sustentation Scheme has.,now.. been: 
tried long enough to allow us to judge pret- 
ty accurately how far these fears have: been 
justified, and we cannot but decide that thus 
far it has proved no better than we had ex- 
pected. 

Of other points we hope to speak at 
another time; but this we. may say, now, 
that the Sustentation Scheme is so deranging 
and breaking up the missionary work in the 
church that it can hardly be continued. For 
the work in both cases is substantially the 
same—the relief of feeble churches. Wein 
stance a single phase of this derangement. 
It has been the custom fora presbyterial 
committee, well acquainted with the chtrch 
es and their ministers, to group together 
feeble contiguous: churches, encourage 
the despondent and incite the. slug- 
gish, ani thus follow and aid. them 
till they reached the point of self- 
support. But the new scheme requires 
another presbyterial committee to carry it - 
out, managing the affairs of the _ feeble 
churches on 4 different principle, and having 
different objects in view, thus producing 
confusion, loss, and waste. It was very soon 
found that the stronger of two or three con- 
tiguous churches, hitherto grouped together 
and served by one minister, could meet the 
conditions of sustentation, while the others 
could not. In instances not a few the min- 
ister has been installed over the stronger 
church, thus narrowing the field of his labor 
and usefulness, and leaving the other and 
feebler churches to make some less convenient 
combination, and to draw on the Home Mis- 
sion Board for a greatly increased amount, 
or to shift for themselves, which often means 
to linger and die. There must be such con- 
flict and loss while this state of things con- 
tinues. ‘The two plans cannot work. to- 
getber in the same field without chafiog and 
collision, such as we hear has already broken 
up the missionary fields in many presbyteries. 

We have not space at present to indicate 
other points in which experience has shown 
the impracticability of running the mission- 


‘ary machinery by two kinds of power, at the 


expense of waste and friction. | new 


-scheme may linger for a year or.two, but 
cannot long survive, unless it begins to he-fucal 


better frait, The missions of s «:-cement; but 
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the most important work it can do; and 'be- 
cause it is of vital importance that this. work 
be done in the most simple and efficient 
manner we have been impelled to study 
the Workings of this boasted scheme. 


Editorial Botes. 


Tue following note, our honored associate’s 
last work for Tae INDEPENDENT, Dr. Leavitt 
put into the “‘copy-box” twodays before he 
died: 

The Postmaster General, in his letter justify- 
ing the official construction of the law which 
doubles the unpaid postage on letters paid only 
in part, alleges, among other reasons, that to 
charge only single postage on the unpaid rate 
would require 

‘* Thirdly, A large increase in the cost of cler- 
feal service, both in the post-offices of the coun- 
try and also in the Department, and especially 
in the dead-letter office and the sixth auditor's 
office, because (a) it would be necessary at the 
miiling office to keep an account of such matter 
sent offand to make out post-bills of same, and 
(b) at the office of delivery a corresponding ac- 
count mast be kept—the money, if paid,’ re- 
ceivei and entered aod duly reported to the 
auditor, in whose office (c) these accounts must 








be compared, checked off, and properly entered. . 


All of which additional. labor and consequent 
expense are unnecessary when postage is pre- 
paid by stamps affixed at mailing.” 

These and other effects of the legislation pro- 
posed by the Committee he thinks will involve 
a loss to the Department of ‘a million of dol- 
lars annually.” He adds, “ fiftily,” the delay 
in sending and delivery of mail matter, by this 
addition to the labor of keeping accounts and 
collecting money. We refer to it now in the 
hope of interesting the Department officials, the 
members of Congress, and the public to consider 
the great saving in time, labor, and expense 
which would accrue to the Post-office from the 
adoption of our simple plan of having but a 
single unit of one cent in postal rates, making 
all other rates a multiple of this—that is, for 
single letters weighing one ounce, one rate; for 
single newspapers weighing four ounces, one 
rate; anid for all other printed matter of four 
ounces, one rate; for over-weights, two rates, 
three rates, and so on in arithmetical pro- 
gression. Weare quite sure that the mailing, 
the delivery, the making of returns, and the 
settlement of accounts would each and all be 
80 much simplified and facilitated by this uni- 
form method of reckoning as to work a great 
saving of labor and expense in post-office man- 
agement, and we believe it would eventually 
produce so great a multiplication of letters and 
papers sent as to make an actual increase in the 
income of the Department. 


We do not wonder that Senator Wilson was 
thoroughly indignant at the charge made against 
him of corruptly profiting by investment in the 
Credit Mobilier stock. The full report in the 
Tribune cf his testimony will endear him to 


every honest man. Our readers shall hear him 
speak : 
‘“* My own circumstances and condition were 
peculiar, coming here as a poor man with no 
rofession and no occupation out of Congress 
by which I could make anything beyond my 
salary. When the war opened, [ had about 
$3,000 which I had saved; when the war closed 
I was many hundreds of dollars in debt. I had 
e home and raised two regiments and two 
teries, at large expense to myself. I had 
served many months with General MacClellan 
there in Washington, paying my own bills, even 
for the forage of my own horses. I think I 
can say that until the close of the war no soldier 
ever asked me for money that he did not get it, 
unless he were intoxicated.. I was chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in the Senate, 
and my office was ‘visited continually by 
reat nombers of soldiers and officers, I say 
that I came out of the war in debt, and unt 
after this Credit Mobilier transaction I ‘had not 
$1,000, and 1 wonld sell all I have to-day to any- 
body who will take my property and pay my 
debts for $3.500. This money I have saved dur- 
ing the last four years by writing for the New 
York LyperenpDeEnt.: If Ihad not written for 
the newspapers, I should now be $8,000 or $10,- 
000 in de That is my financial condition. I 
have done nothing. as a member of Congress 
tbat I did not feel I had a legal and moral right 
todo; and in regard to my official life, I feel 
that to-day, with all my sins, 1 can go into my 
closet with nothing to ask God to forgive me 
for. I feel outraged at the charges made upon 
me, and I wish to say to this committee that [ 
believe no greater wrong has ever been perpe- 
trated in this country than has been perpetrated 
upon honorable gentlemen in connection ‘with 
thesecbarges, whom I have known for twenty 
or twenty-five years, and whose integrity the 
Pacific Railroad and all t in the 
eountry could not buy or swerve a hair,” 


Will it be imputed for sia unto’us if We confess 
that we have read these words with some 
journalistic pride? - Just. such -honest, :noble, 
able men as he we love to. count. among our 
contributors, and are glad to see their names 
debited on our ledger with hondreds and 
thousands of dollars. 





Tue Finance Committee of the Senate have. 
submitted a majority report fn reference’ to the 
asserted right of the Secretary of the Treasury: 
reissue at his discretion ‘any, part ‘or: the 
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notes.retired by Mr, McCulloch under the act of 
April. 12th, 1866, After giving an exhaustive 
analysis of all the acts of Congress relevant to 
the question, the Committee come to a con- 
clusion ‘which they express in the following 
‘words: 

‘* Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate 

the Secretary of the Treasury has not the pow- 
er, under existing law, to issue United States 
notes for any portion of the A of 
United States notes retired and canceled under 
the act approved April 12th, 1866,’’ 
The inquiry which the Committee were directed 
to make was simply whether any such power 
existed under law; and on this point they re- 
spond in the negative, two members of the 
Committee—Senators Wright and Ferry, of 
Michigan—dissenting from this view.. We have 
no doubt, as we have previously said ‘in these 
columns, that the opinion expressed ‘by the 
majority contains the correct interpretation of 
the law. Mr. Boutwell and Assistant Secretary 
Richardson and two members of the Senate 
Finance Committee think otherwise. It is, 
hence, clear that Congress ought not to leave 
the matter in this shape. It should pass a bill 
80 explicit in its prohibition as to remove all 
possible doubt. The currency contraction 
manifestly intended, and, as we think, fully ex- 
pressed by the act of 1866, and which was con- 
tinued until its suspension by the act of Febru- 
ary 4th, 1868, should be made a fixed fact beyond 
the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
change it: No such power as Mr. Boutwell 
elaims should be granted to any Secretary. The 
question properly belongs to Congress, and 
‘Congress should now settle it by positive legis- 
lation. 


S#orETARY Fisu, in his letter to General 
Sickles, dated October 29th, 1872, the substance 
of which he directs him to make known to the 
Spanish Government, has given that Govern- 
ment alecture in regard to its colonial policy 
toward Cuba and Porto Rico that has the ring 
of impatient earnestness, and in some respects 
involves a kind of arraignment seldom wit- 
nessed in the diplomatic intercourse of nations. 
The Secretary complains that Spain has been 
dilatory and even unfaithful in carrying into 
effect her decree of colonial emancipation ; that 
the efforts to suppress the insurrection in Cuba, 
now continued for four years, costing one hun- 
dred thousand lives, and attended with many 
atrocities disgraceful to.civilized warfare, have 
‘hitherto “been futile and unavailing; that 
this state of. things in an island so 
nearly adjacent to this country, and with which 
citizens of the United States have commercial 
relations, is a source of constant annoyance and 
injury to the American people and of difficulty 
to the Government in discharging the obliga- 
tions of neutrality; and that the property of 
United States citizens in Cuba has been seized 
and confiscated, and as yet no redress has been 
afforded. The whole dispatch is sharp and in- 
cisive, having a tone unusual in the bland nature 
of Secretary Fish, closing with the menacing 
intimation that unless Spain gives heed to 
the admonition she: may expect a ‘marked 
change in the feeling and in the temper of 
the people and Government of the United 
States.” This may mean that the Govern- 
ment will recognize the insurgents as bellig- 
erents; or that it will interfere to put an 
end to the struggle; or, at any rate, do some- 
thing which Spain would prefer not to have 
done. Wedo not anticipate that any serious 
complications between the two governments 
will arise from this cofrespondence. Nor can 
we exactly understand why it should be pub- 
lished at this time, especially in view of the fact 
that the president of the Spanish Council em- 
phatically denies that he has-received any offi- 
cial communication from Secretary Fish on the 
subject. Has Gen. Sickles pocketed the letter, 
and omitted ‘to give its contents to the Spanish 
Government, without the knowledge of Secre- 
tary Fish? We can hardly suppose that he 
would venture to such @ r ibility. 
One thing is-quite certain. It is high time that 
Spain either conquered the rebellion or aban- 
doned the effort. Such a state of chronic bel- 
ligereney/is an injury to other nations, which 
they cannot be expected indefinitely to tolerate. 








GENERAL Buarr has been disappointed in his 
hoped-for re-election to the United States Senate. 
After the 4th of next March he will retire, and 
“Mr. Lewis V. Bogy, of St. Louis, will take his 
place. First'a Democrat, then a Republican, 
then a Democrat again, then in 1870 a Fusionist 
in the local politics of Missouri, then, in con- 
nection with Gratz Brown, the chief manager of 
the Cincinnati Convention, always wire-puller, 
‘and never trusted by anybody.as reliable, he is 
now rejected by the Democrats and Liberals of 
Missouri, who have concluded hereafter to dis- 
pense with his services. He is one of a class of 
politicians—among whom the names of Trum- 
“pull, Fenton, Carl Schurz, Gratz Brown, Sumner, 
and Gen. Banks figure quite prominently—who 
Sexpected to sweep the country with a coalition 
- that had no other basis than either political.am- 


return him to the Senate, and thus save him 
from the general wreck which has overtaken so 
many of his associates; but it seems that they 
have had enough of General Blair, and, having 
honors ‘to bestow, prefer to bestow them upon 
another man. What next in the history of this 
migratory.politician? We wait for the fature 
to ‘answer, since there is no use in attempting 
to make even a guess. 





THE House of Representatives, on the motion 
of Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, has adopted 
the following resolution: 


** Resolved, That the Judiciary Committtee be 
instructed to inquire into the conduct of Ed- 
ward H. Durell, judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Louisiana, and 
ascertain and report whether, in the opinion of 
the Committee, he has, for the purpose of over- 
throwing or controlling the organization of the 
government of the State of Louisiana, usurped 
jurisdiction not vested in the said District 
Court by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, and to report articles propesing the im- 
peachment ef the said Edward H. Durell, if, in 
the judgment of the Committee, he has abused 
his judicial functions by such usurpation of 
jurisdiction and unlawfal interference with the 
constitutional privileges and rights of the peo- 
ple of said state, and that the Committee have 
power to send for persons and papers.” 


This is very timely and proper action on the 
part of the House, as the body vested with 
“‘the sole power of impeachment”’ in respect 
to Federal officers. Now let the Judiciary Com- 
mittec faithfully perform its duty—send for per- 
sons and papers, and thoroughly investigate all 
the facts. If Judge Durell “‘ hasabused his judi- 
cial functions,” by an unlawful interference 
with the local affairs of Louisiana, as we verily 
believe to be the fact, then he should be ar- 
raigned at the bar of the Senate and promptly 
removed from office. The facts, as they now 
appear, indicate that he has perpetrated a wan- 
ton outrage against the rights of the people of 
Louisiana, under the color of law, without its 
authority. Such is the prima facie view of the 
case; and, if it shall be sustained by investiga- 
tion, then the sooner this Edward H. Durell is 
impeached and removed from office the sooncr 
an uoworthy judge will be rendered incapable 
of any further harm. 


A DUE amount of enthusiasm over Irish liter- 
ature is excusable, and the Zablet mentions with 
commendable pride the names of O’Connell, 
Curran, Grattan, Moore, and Gerald Griffin. 
But it includes in its list several names which 
are unfamiliar to the majority of its readers; 
and certainly its patriotic excitement becomes 
highly amusing when it says, ina burst of cli- 
macteric eloquence: 


‘*Grattan and Curran rank with Cicero. Mc- 
flale does equal Bossuet. Moore stands en- 
tirely alone. Goldsmith is the delight of al) na- 
tions. Griffin has not the fame but he has the 
merit of Scott. Yt is a similar thing wita the 
O’Hara brothers. What living lady has bright- 
er or more versatile or more fruitful talents 
than Mrs. Sadlier? We cannot mention one. 
Look at Mrs. Jameson !—than she a more bril- 
liant woman. never gaye honor to any nation. 
Then there are Sidney, Lady Morgan, Julia Kay- 
anagh, the celebrated women of the Sheridan 
family, Lady Wilde, Sister Cusack of Kenmare 
Convent, and many, many other celebrated and 
beautiful daughters of our race, on whom 
Heaven bestowed the choicest gifts and who 
have employed those gifts with a bright success 
which nothing ever can tarnish. Shall we men- 
tion,O’Connell.? Is there need to give the name 
of Sheil? Must Aubrey De Vere’s name be put 
ddwn? The size and the fortunes of the Irish 
nation duly considered, it has the finest litera- 
ture in the world. As said before, not a dull or 
& vapid volume in it all.” 





Tue President has issued.an executive order, 
taking effect from and after the 4th. of next 
March, giving notice that Federal officers, with 
certain specified exceptions, holding office 
under the-General Government by appointment 
are expeeted to keep clear of all state or munic- 
ipal offices. If they accept or hold the latter, 
this will be regarded by him as resigning the 
former, and their places will be promptly filled 
by appointing other incumbents. The excep- 
tions enumerated do not neutralize the intend- 
ed effect of the general principle. Heartily do 
we rejoice that the President has thus laid his 
hand upon what has become a serious evil, es- 
pecially in some of the Southern States. The 
troubles in Louisiana are largely due to this 
source. Federal officers participating in state 
governments and receiving double pay make a 
pluralism of offices unnatural in itself and quite 
sure to be injurious to the public service. Let 
the order be rigidly enforced, and the country 
will get rid of at least one evil. 


CONGRESS several years ago voted thirty 
thousand dollars for a historical painting by 
Mr. Powell. When the proposition was before 
the Senate, Mr. Sumner made the motion, if we 
remember, that Mr. Powell’s name be struck 
out, and that of Mr. F. B. Carpenter be substi- 


“tuted. We are surprised that Congress, which 


has'a habit of throwing away money on mediocre 
works ofart, has not yet purchased our greatest 
historical painting, illustrating the most remark- 
able event.in our late history—The Signing of 


“the Proclamation of Emancipation. That doc- 








“na forty-four millions of - legal-tender 


~bition or personal resentments. He, doubtless, 
hoped that the Democrats. of. Missouri would 


ument, the most. memorable since the’ Declar- 


_stlon of Independence, was burned ‘in Chicago 








should be removed from any such risk. It wag 
painted from original studies “of President 
Lincoln and his Cabinet, by an honest and skill: 
ful artist, and ought to be in the possession of 
the nation. Mr. Carpenter has just added his 
finishing touches to this already famous Picture, 
and we hope that Congress will see it, and do 
justice to posterity by its purchase. 


A cuntovs illustration of the workings of the 
legal mind was brought out in the Tweed trial, 
last week. This Tweed is on trial for malfeas- 
ance in office, the office in which his misde 
meanor was committed being that cf member 
of the famous interim Board of Audit. This 
office -was created, and Mr. Tweed was ap- 
pointed to fill it, by an act carried through the 
legislature under the dictation of Tweed him- 
self. Now, when he is brought to trial for mis- 
conduct in this office, up jumps Mr. David 
Dudley Field, his attorney, and insists that 
Tweed never held any such office, and that 
there never was any such office to hold, because 
the section of the act which created the office 
and put Tweed into it was unconstitutional, of 
no more binding force than so much waste 
paper. In Mr. Field’s view of the case, if a 
demagogue can by corrupt means secure the 
passage of an unconstitutional law through 
the legislature, he can enjoy to the full the op- 
portunities of plunder created by this law, and 
then snap his fingers at the courts. Mr. Field 
thinks there is no harm in stealing, if a man 
only steals unconstitutionaliy. It was also 
well known to this eminent ceunselor that, if 
this Board of Audit had no legal existence, a 
good share of the bonds of the City of New 
York are of no value; and that, if the theory 
which he so strenuously urged had been adopt- 
ed by the court, a great many persons would 
have been ruthlessly robbed of large portions 
of their property. This consideration did not 
hinder him, however, from using all his power 
to secure its adoption. Such quibbling sophis- 
tries as this cast contempt upon the practice of 
the law; and we do not know of any lawyer 
who has done more to justify such contempt 
than Mr. David Dudley Field. 


THe INDEPENDENT has ever advocated 
theater-going; but there sre indications that 
the drama and its representatives are obtaining 
favor in quarters where hitherto they have been 
most rigorously proscribed. We read, for ex- 
ample, in the Baptist Weekly, of aleading church 
of that denomination in this city whose exer. 
cises on Christmas Eve evinced anything but 
hostility to this popular but dangerous amuse- 
ment. ‘*The exercises,’ says the Weekly, 
“were opened with prayer and singing, after 
which there was an exhibition of that laughable 
and [sic] comical farce, ‘Punch and Judy.’ 
Though this was introduced principally for 
juvenile benefit ; yet it failed not to please and 
amuse those of maturer years, for the.air in ¢he 
direction of these was resonant with tle peals 
and outbursts of a fun-provoking laughter.” 
After this delightful performance the presents 
were distributed, among which was a statuette 
representing ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle at Home,” which 
was bestowed upon the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. We have been told that this 
beautiful statuette represents Mr. Joseph Jeffor- 
son, one of the first of American actors, in his 
character of “Rip Van Winkle’’; that it was 
studied from his person; and that it isa re- 
markably accurate likeness of the actor anda 
striking picture of one scene in the play which 
bears this title. We are aware that nice ethical 
distinctions are sometimes made in matters of 
this sort; but there is serious reason for inquir- 
ing whether the ideas of children may not be 
confused by such performances, If it is proper 
to havea Punch and Judy show in the church, 
and if it is right to give the superintendent a 
statuette of Joe Jefferson in his great character 
of Rip Van Winkle, why then —? 


THe National Baptist attempts to throw rid- 
icule on the theory of an open communion- 
table, at which all the friends of Christ are wel- 
come, without reference to their ecclesiastical 
relations, by imagining a scene which might 
transpire before such a table. It represents the 
minister as standing up, before the elements are 
distributed, and saying: 


‘An opportunity now offers for remarks cal- 
culated to edify our minds. And as the theme 
for the hour I propose the inquiry of our Lord, 
‘What think ye of Christ? ”’ 


Then one after another rise up and express 
widely different opinions about the character of 
Christ, ranging all the way from the experi- 
ence of the “‘aged saint”? down to the deliver- 
ances of the “disciple of Theodure Parker” 
and of ‘‘the long-haired minister of the Flor- 
ence Free Church.’ In the representation of 
the National Baptist, thie experience meeting 
degenerates into a hot debate, after which the 
motley company partakes of the sacrament, and 
closes by singing 
“ How blest the sacred tie that binds 
In sweet communion kindred minds.” 

The first answer to this travesty is that the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper is not, in those 
denominations to whose tables we have been in- 


‘and is lost forever. Mr. Carpenter's picture 
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never knew a minister to give an opportunity 
for public discussion |on this occasion.. What 
may happen among our Baptist brethren we do 
not know, for obvious reasons; but we dre loth 
to believe that any such scandalous perversion 
of asolemn ordinance ever takes place among 
them. In the second place, we have never ob- 
served that disciples of Theodore. Parker, long- 
haired Florentines, or any other unbelievers in 
Jesus Christ are wont to rush in and surround 
the communion-table when an opportunity is 
given. Such people would be just about as 
likely to accept the inyitation as the Devil (as 
it were) would-be to wash his face in holy 
water. Those who do not. devoutly believe;in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ and who do -not 
earnestly desire to be his disciples and servants 
are not in the habit of presenting themselves at 
this table, under any form of invitation what- 
ever. The Radicals omit the Supper from their 
ritual, and introduce, instead of it, some sort of 
memorial service for all good-men. The argu- 
ment which the Baptist tries to foist-into its 
little joke is infirm, not to say childish.. Un- 
worthy persons and persons of discrepant. be- 
lief would undoubtedly partake of the com- 
munion if the invitation were made as broad as 
the Gospel; but so do they now. But the scan- 
dal of their admission would be a trifling mat- 
ter compared with the scandal] caused by the 
exclusion of those who are the true and devoted 
friends of Christ, for ritualistic reasons, 


THe Examiner and Chronicle emphatically 
charges the American missionaries ‘in: Japan 
with concocting “a newly-invented form. of 
Christianity, got up especially and exclusively 
for Japan.” Our readers will want to know 
what it means by “this extemporized form of 
religion,” as it calls it, again. Nothing more 
than this: The Reformed, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational missionaries there have agreed 
not to press their differences of church govern- 
ment; but to work harmoniously as Christian 
brethren, forming ‘churches which shall be 
Christian, and not sectarian. Just this is the 
matter. The Hxaminer and Chronicle is, beyond 
all other papers of its denomination, fiercely 
sectarian, and it cannot endure that other de- 
nominations should forget their differences. 
Dear Examiner, if you must fence up your sheep 


and goats, do let the rest of us break down our 
Mien when we can and feed in a common pas- 
win MYSTIFIED correspondent asks us a ques- 

on. , 

“To THE EpIToR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Dear Sir:—In your issue of the 9th inst., 
under the head of ‘Halting Radicalism,’ you 
say the Toledo Index demands ‘ that laws based 
on ‘Christian,’ as distinct from universal moral- 
ity, be abrogated, and no special privilege be 
granted to Christianity’; and add: ‘ Here again 
we are glad that the Index agrees with us.’ 

“On the very next page, under the ‘head of 
*The Laws of Nations,’ you say: ‘The initial 
work to be done is a vast one, embracing noth- 
ing less than the codification of all the existing 
and acknowledged principles of international 
law, with such additions to the public 
law of civilized nations as tbe principles of 
Christianity and the general interests of hu- 
manity seem to require.’ 

“ Allow me to inquire: If we are to pay no 
regard to the requirements of the principles of 
Christianity in framing our national laws, why 
should we heed them in preparing an interna- 
tional code ? “C; CusHine.” 

“ Boston, Mass., Jan. 13th, 1873."° 
Who said that ‘‘ we are to pay no regard:to the 
principles of Christianity in framing our na- 
tional laws’? Te INDEPENDENT did: xict. 
Does not Rev. Mr. Cushing quote our admis- 
sion that the national laws must. agree with 
“universal morality,” and is not that about as 
nearly synonymous with Christian mofality as 
can be expressed by words? We supposed it 
was evident that the ‘‘ principles. of Christian- 
ity” on which we proposed to base an _inter- 
national code binding on nations of different 
religious faith were not the philosophical or the 
theological, but the ethical principles of Chris- 
tianity which make it the highest exponent of 
universal morality. , 


A goon friend of ours explains to us what.is 
the matter with our argument on Close Com- 
munion, two weeks ago, under the title of 
“Communion or Dispensation?’ He says: 


““How amazing weak is your, whole argu- 
ment! And it requires a great stretch of char- 
ity not to believe that you see it yourself as 
clearly as anybody. You despair of driving the 
Baptists from their well-fortified position on 
the argumentum ad hominem; and. attack. and 
assume to regard as already abandoned the 
“quod semper, quod ubique, quod omnes [omnibus ?] 
traditum est’? of Christendom, and then resort 
to the argumentum ad verecundiam, and so, with 
the fallacy of ignoratio pro eenchi, with an undis- 
tributed middle, your syllogism is halt.end lame 
and blind.” Tait 
After so awesome a diagnosis from so learned a 


doctor, we wonder that our poor syllogism, 
burdened with so many Latin diseages,. is 





nothing worse Pep «batt ona e and blind.” 
‘We shall call} az ilihakior 1 win coca 
be dead. 


‘THE-present: winter bas been: phenomenal in 


England for its warmth. and its wetness. .The 


Times of Jan 2d says: ‘For the last. week it 
has been ‘possible to sit with an open window, 
reading or writing, without a thought that the 
window was open. The rainfall has been about 
fifty per cent, in excess of the average.” As tlie 
Limes expresses it: ‘‘Valleys have been lakes 
and plains little seas. Be’ the: watercourse 
great orsmall, it is incapable of carrying off the 
water. ‘Where the surface undulates and the 
soil retains, the roads become rivers and tlie 
Janes cataracts.’’? In view of this “ plague of 
rain and water’’ the Archbishop of Canterbury 


has direeted that the prayer against rain and for 


fair weather be offered in all the churches. 
Whereupon a number of scientific gentlemen, 
more or less devout, rush into the newspapers 
with demonstrations that such a prayer 
would be an impertinence—because, in 
‘the first place,” this superabundance of. rain 
was needed to restore the’ balance of the 
water supply, which the droughts of previous 
years had disturbed; because, in ‘the second 
place, the rain is doing great good in clearing 
out the watercourses, in washing the towns, 
and also, perhaps, in cleansing the soil from im- 
purities which breed disease among the cattle 
and the sheep; and because the mild, wet 
weather has been the means of saving thousands 
of lives of persons afflicted with ptlmonary 
complaints. It must be owned that, if the 
scientists can prove these propositions, they 
will make the offering of this prayer against rain 
seem a piece of doubtful piety. But, inasmuch 
as this and all other prayers are supposed to be 
offered in perfect submission to the will of God, 
, we do not see what harm the Archbishop’s sug- 
gestions can do. Christians often pray unsci- 
entifically, no doubt; but they know, and are 
glad to know, that, when they ask for that which 
is not consistenf with the Divine wisdom and 
goodness, their requests will not be granted. 
There lives no Christian who has not had abun- 
dant occasion to thank God for refusing to give 
him what he asked for. 


Proressonk Davin Murray, Ph.D., of Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J., has just 
received and accepted from ‘‘ Tanaka, commis- 
sioner of education, acting under instructions 
from the Government of Japan,” an appoint- 
ment to proceed to that country, and, in the 
words of the commission, ‘“‘take charge of all 
affairs connected with schools and colleges,” 
and “use all diligence to advance knowledge 
‘and science, organizing for this purpose the 
best systems, with the consent and co-operation 
of the head of the educational department.” 
Dr. Murray is a graduate of Union College, and 
was forseveral years the highly popular and 
successful principal of the Albany Boys’ Acad- 
emy.. For the last ten years he has been pro- 
fessor. of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and astronomy at Rutgers College, and is well 
known. toa wide circle of acquaintances as a 
gentleman of elegant and varied culture, who 
worthily represents American scholarship and 
possesses peculiar qualifications for the duties 
of his new position. He has for several years de- 
voted special attention to the study of the histo- 
ry and‘condition of Japan, and since New Brans- 
wick became a kind of headquarters for the 
Japanese students in this country. He has been 
brought into such relations with influential 
members of the Mikado’s. Government as will 
greatly facilitate his labors in organizing a sys- 
tem of education under the imperial anspices. 
“We think ‘we may safely predict that Professor 
“Murray will make ita cardinal prindiple to build 
upon and devélop by paticnt labor wliatever the 


selves, rather® thanto indulge the chimerical 
hope of introducing a system that has no basis 
in the historic growth of the people, and, con- 
sequently, no adaptation to their native genius. 
We congratulate the Japanese Government on 
what we consider a happy appointment, and 
_ shall follow Dr. Murray’s labors with great in- 
terest. 

Now that the Pope, in whose behalf the very 
‘stars in their courses once used to war, cannot 
find a living king or soldier to fight his battles, it 
is lucky for bim that he has a valley of dry bones 
under the Holy City: which will not fail him. 
We learn the momentous news that the remains 
of the Apostles Philip and James were discoy- 
ered, on Wednesday of last. week, under the 
Church of.the..Apostles.. St. Philip is said to 
have suffered martyrdom at Hierapolis in Phry- 
gia, by crucifixion and stoning. His body was 
afterward carried to Rome. St. James suffered 
martyrdom at Jerusalem, where he was thrown 
Gown from the battlements of the Temple, 
stoned, and. struck. on the head with a fuller’s 
- club, ..He-was buried near the Temple; but his 
body, so the convenient. legend runs, was after- 
ward’: translated”? to Constantinople, and 
/ thenee, of eourse, to Rome. The discovery of 
I thede relies has been! reserved for the direst ex- 
tremity df Pius IX. Doubtléss, armed with these 
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hones, He will go fortn to slay Gog. and Magog, 


THE! INDEPENDENT: 


Japanese have already accomplished forthem- 


and all the rest of us, Scythians or Philistines. 
But, we used up.all our ghostly apprehension on 
Plantamour’s comet, and bave. no terror to 
waste on this skeleton crusade. _We havea due 
respect, we trust, for the life and acts of Philip 
and James; but we have also some Protestant 
faith in the Scriptures, which say that « living 
dog’ is better than a dead lion, and we would 
give more for one finger of a live drummer-boy 
than for the eleven’thousand dead virgins of 
Cologne, though backed by the entire bodies of 
the twelve Apostles: and both skulls of St. 
Patrick. 


.--. Tbe minister of one.of our city churches 
lost by fire, the other day, a hundred sermons 
which had never been preached. Thus the 
Scripture is fulfilled which says that the fire 
sball try every man’s work, of what sort it is. 
After their long seasoning, the sermons were, no 
doubt, better fitted for burning than for preach- 
ing. Itis impossible to view this theological con- 
flagration in the light of acalamity. A minister 
who could fabricate a hundred sermons in ad- 
vance of his preaching is not a man to be con- 
doled with on the loss of them. But we should 
like to know whether his cook is in the habit of 
preparing a hundred Sunday dinners in advance; 
and, if so, how he likes it? 


.... The Atlantic Monthly is, probably, the best 
magezine published in the English language. 
The contributors to the February nomber are 
as foilows: Rev. J. Vila Blake, Charlotte F. 
Bates, Robert Dale Owen, H. H. Boyesen, James 
Parton, Zella Reid, W. D. Howells, Jobn G. 
Whittier, H. R. Hudson, Prentice Mulford, 
“M. E, W. &.,”” P. Deming, Robert Morris 
Copeland, and E. H. Derby. We give this list 
that our readers may see whether it is superior 
to the names represented in an average number 
of THE INDEPENDENT, 


...-The xaminer and Chronicle insists that 
the refusal of the Baptists to admit other Chris- 
tians to their communion. is not because the 
others are “not good enough Christians,” but 
that it has ‘solely to do with the relations of 
two ordinances.” Exactly. It isa pure matter 
of ritualism; The Christianity of these other 
Christians is good enough, but their churchian- 
ity.is not... That puts the whole case in a nut- 
shell. 

...-In the Herald’s report of last Sunday’s 
worship (as it were) at Lyric Hall mention is 
made of the ‘usual preliminary exercises of 
singing and prayer.” This will doubtless pain 
Mr. Frothingham, who has distinctly explained 
that he has’ supplanted prayer by a religious 
meditation, ‘wherein are incorporated the 
thoughts and aspirations, for the time being, of 
himself and his hearers. 


.... Lhe Rey, Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., and the 
Rey. George H. Hepworth, two young clergymen 
of this city who have almost nothing else to do, 
have started a newspaper, partly, as we suppose, 
for the purpose of consuming their leisure. 
Théy call it The Working Church, and we hope 
it may succeed in setting a great many churches 
to work. It is handsomely printed and well 
edited. 

....The Church Journal does not know who 
the Rev. W. M. Taylor is, nor where he preaches; 
but regards him as ‘‘a man clearly of small 
culture and little acquaintance with English 
literature.’ The Jowrnal’s ignorance is as con- 
venient as Mr. Oakes Ames’s forgettery, and its 
supercilious treatment of one of its nearest 
neighbors indicates the altitude of its Church- 
manship. 


...Our old editorial associate, Oliver John- 
son; has left the editorship of the Weekly Tribune, 
to become managing editor of the Christian 
Gnion. “Prof. Moses’ Coit Tyler, of Michigan 
University, has accepted the post of literary 
editor of the same paper, and Dr. Edward 
Beecher and Prof.. Raymond have withdrawn 
from its staff. 

.i..We do not wish to incur the ill-will of the 
Southwestern Presbyterian, and we, therefore, rise 
to explain that we were led by a too cursory 
reading of one of our exchanges to make the 
statement that Dr. Kerr is the editor of the 
Southwestern. His name occurs under the edi- 
torial heading of the Memphis Presbyterian. 


...s The Jewish Messenger, says THE INDEPEND- 
ENT speaks of usury as‘‘‘ Jewish rather than 
Christian.’? That is a mistake. We spoke of 
laws against usury as Jewish rather than Chris- 
tian, which is a very different matter. 

...» The charges against Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
are apparently ‘cooked up.” Weare not ap- 
prehensive that our faith in honesty shall be 
shaken by the discovery.of frauds by them on 
the revenue 

.... The English books which have been hon- 
ored with concordances are the Bible, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Tennyson, Keble’s “Christian 
Year,’ and the Constitution of the United 
States. 
4..-The Pope compares Dr. Pusey to “a 
* chureh-bell/ which keeps on ringing to call men 
to church, never goes into the chureh: it- 
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Ts Young Men’s Christian Association ot 

Brooklyn has undertaken the excellent ~work 

of establishing temperance coffee-houses, on 

the plan of what is known in Boston as the 

Helly Tree Inn. A large meeting of those in- 

terested in the project was held on Monday of 

last week, at the rooms of the Association. A 

committee appointed at a previous meeting 

made a report, which embodied the following 

conclusions : 

“That the need of the proposed Holly Tree 

coffee-houses, for the general benefit of the 

community, and especially for the accommoda- 

tion of workingwomen and girls, is even great- 

er than appeared at the first discussion of the 

subject; that such coffee-houses should not be 

established as a charity, but as self-supporting 

business enterprises; that the purchase or sale 

of spirituous liquors should be expressly ex- 

cepted from the business of such coffee-houses ; 

that tbe required fund should provide for the 

establishment of many coffee-houses, in many 
parts of the city, thus meeting the need for 
them as widely as possible; that the sum need- 
ful for capital stock be fixed at ten thousand 
dollars, divided into two thousand shares, of 
five dollars each; that the immediate manage- 
ment of the affairs of the corporation be vested 
in five trustees; and that the name of the cor- 
poratin: be *The Holly Tree Coffee-house Com- 

pany.’” 

The chairman, Mr. Moses 8. Beach, stated that 
a single coffee-house in Boston had made a clear 
profit of #50,000 per annum, and that it was 
probable that every one established here would 
yield a profit of $5,000 from the start. It is not 
proposed to purchase buildings for the coffee- 
rooms; but to hire suitable premises, and put 
them under competent. care, offering a good 
bill of fare at low prices, and excluding all bad 
influences from the rooms. The proposition 
was made that the board of corporators be 
selected from many of the best known Brooklyn 
churches. But Dr. Hall, of Trinity church, 
properly insisted that the movement should be 
placed on the broadest basis; that the work 
should not be done by the churches alone, and 
that it would not be well for that element to 
appear too prominently; that Jew and Gentile, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, Unitarian and 
Orthodox ought to have part in the enterprise. 
His words were received with loud applause, 
and he was enthusiastically added to the com- 
mittee. Other addresses ‘vere made by Dr. 
Cuyler, the Rev. Mr. Green, Mr, Morton, and 
others, and the chairman promised that the first 
of May would assuredly see a Holly Tree Inn 
established. The work is in the hands of men 
who mean business and is sure to succeed, It 
is one of the best applications of common sense 
to benevolence that has yet been made, and it 
ought to be introduced in all our cities. 


....We have now the text of the Pope’s late 
allocution, and find that its references to the 
Italian Government are even more belligerent 
than the dispatches had represented them. 
Speaking of the measures recently adopted by 
the government of Victor Immanuel with refer- 
ence to the secularization of some of the prop- 
erty of the religious orders, His Holiness says: 

*‘Execrating this nefarious crime, in the 

aame of Jesus Christ, whose vicar we are on 
earth, we condemn it by the authority of the 
holy apostles, Peter and Paul, and by our own, 
together with any scheme of law which shall 
arrogate to itself the power of disturbing the 
religious orders in Rome and the adjacent pro- 
vinees, and of depriving the Church there of its 
property, and of disposing of it for the benefit 
of the treasury or otherwise. We, therefore, 
pronounce invalid whatever is done against. the 
rights and patrimony of the Church. We de- 
clare absolutely yoid and null any acquisition, 
by any title, of the stolen goods, against aliena- 
tion of which this Apostolic See will never cease 
to:protest.. Let the authors and supporters of 
this law remember the censures and spiritual 
punishments which, ipso facto incurred, the 
apostolic constitutions inflict on the invaders of 
the rights of the Church; and, pitying their 
souls, bound by these spiritual chains, let them 
cease to lay up treasures of anger against the 
day of wrath and of the revelation of the just 
judgment of God.” 
When we remember that the Pope still claims 
to be a temporal prince and to have authority 
over all other princes, it is easy to understand 
why such declarations as these, in which he sets 
at defiance and tramples under foot the laws of 
the land, should earn for him and the party who 
adhere to him the hostility not. only of Italy, 
but of all the European countries.. His claim of 
infallibility and supreme authority is a threat 
against the peace of every government which 
does not submit to his dictation; and the threat, 
impotent as it is, is brandished continually over 
the heads of European sovereigns. 


....The Boston Congregational ministers had 
for their topic of discussion:a week ago last 
Monday the question ‘‘Should our invitations 
to the Lord’s Supper be limited to members of 
Evangelical churches?’ The essayist who 
opened the debate produced what he regarded 
as conclusive proof that the Lord’s Supper was 
‘{nstituted for believers only, and for all be- 


‘tievers, whether organized into churches or not. 


“ Believers having common views of Chris- 
tian truth may associate themselves as 1ocal 





_churches on the basis of .such agreement ; but 
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they have no right to go further, and say that 
those who cavnot accept their views shall be 
excluded from the table of communion, which 
is for the ideal or universal, and not for the 
local or denowivational church. If the Lord’s 
Supper and baptism are both subjects of divine 
command, we have yet no authority to say that 
one who has not obeyed the latter shall be for- 
bidden the privilege of obeying the former.” 
On the other hand, it was argued that, as a rule, 
sincere believers can find churches with which 
they can be in full accord; and that a failure to 
make a public confession of Christ, by uniting 
with some visible body of believers, is ordinarily 
a sign of insubordination to Divine authority. 
Different forms of invitation were suggested—as 
to “Any communicants not in membership 
with this church”; to “All who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ and have publicly confessed 
him’’; to *‘ Members of Christian churches who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” etc. 
The Congregationalist, to which we are indebted 
for these facts, says that ‘‘many of the breth- 
ren” agreed with the essayist, and quotes a 
pertinent saying of Dr. Hawes; ‘“‘The man who 
is good enough for Christ is good enough for 
me.” 


.... The anti-Papal quarrel is waxing warm in 
Europe. The Italian Government has come to 
a pause in its legislation concerning the prop- 
erty of the religious orders. The principle first 
anpounced was that the houses of the generals 
of the religious corporations would not be con- 
fiscated ; but the party of the Left, which rep- 
resents the extreme opposition to the Papacy, 
introduced a measure suppressing the house of 
the General of the Jesuits. The great majority 
of the Chamber of Deputies approved this meas- 
ure, which embarrasses the Government, as itis 
a direct repudiation of their policy. The popu- 
lar distrust of the Jesuits alone rendered the 
introduction of this bill possible, and from the 
same cause the ministers hesitate tu insist upon 
their principle. To resign office on account of a 
disposition to protect the Jesuits would subject 
them to popular indignation. This is a fact 
which those American Catholics who set them- 
selyes up a8 champions of the Jesnits and de- 
mand proof of their misdeeds will please ex- 
plain. If they are guileless and exemplary 
Christians, how happens it that those members 
of their own church who know them best hate 
them worst ?....The Pope gave audience on the 
18th to a large group of visitors from abroad, 
among whom were several German ecclesiastics. 
He addressed the latter, complaining of the 
treatment the Church had received from the 
European powers, and ending with these words : 

“The governments strike the Church, which 
is stricked as Christ was struck. It is the duty 
of the governments to defend the Church; 


whereas they rather seek to destroy it, and with 
it morality.’ 


»-e-the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, now and for many years 
past located at 28 Center street, New York, has 
recently enlarged. and repaired its building, and 
made room for the Board of Home Missions and 
the Board of Church Erection, till now located 
at 30 Vesey street, in this city; and all these 
boards are now to be addressed at 23 Center 
street, These changes, improvements, and re- 
pairs were celebrated last Thursday, Jan. 16th, 
»y a social reunion of the secretaries, treas- 
urers, and other employés of these various 
boards, with their wives and a few invited 
guests. Dr. Irving, of the Foreign Board, gave 
a detailed account of the changes which 
had been made in the building; and Drs, Ken- 
dall and Wilson, of the Home and Church Erec- 
tion Boards, expressed their great enjoyment of 
greatly improved and more comfortable quar- 
ters. Brief addresses were made by several 
editorial gentlemen, after a brief repast; and 
then the guests wandered through the building, 
enjoying its greatly improved condition and the 
means afforded for the more efficient work of 
the Church by the machinery of these boards. 
We congratulate our friends connected with 
them that they are brought under the same 
roof and are placed in such comfortable sur- 
roundings, and congratulate all their friends 
from the country that they can find all the 
boards at one convenient and most accessible 
point—28 Center street, only a few steps beyond 
the City Hall. 


-... rhe mecting of the Evangelical Alliance 
will cost the churches of this country about 
$40,000. This will be expended in paying the 
fare of delegates both ways and in entertain- 
ing them while here. Already $10,000 have 
been raised, and $20,000 more is looked for 
from New Yorx and Brooklyn. A meeting was 
held at Dr. Adams’s churcb, on Madison ave- 
nne, on Sunday, the 12th inst.; at which Dr. 
Schaff reported the acceptance of his invita- 
tions by ‘“‘great and good men in Scotland, 
Ireland, and England, France, Holland, Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, and Italy. Spain will be rep- 
resented, “and Scandinavia, and the mission 
Selds of Asia and Africa.’ Count Bernstorff, 
of the German legation, who is the president of 
the Alliance in Prussia, who was present, as- 
sured the meeting that Germany would be rep- 
resented by.some of her best men. “They 
hed feared,” he said, “to cross the ocean ; but 


matter, and that it is anice place after you get 
here.’’ It is evident that Count Bernstorff is a 
delightful man. 3 


«eeeFrom Germany we get the questionable 
intelligence that Bismarck’s resignation of the 
Prussian premiership is due to a rupture be- 
tween himself and the Emperor on the Catholic 
question. A London correspondent of the 
New York World has information from Berlin 
that the Crown Prince, the Empress, and many 
members of the Court became alarmed at the 
danger of the threatened conflict between the 
Government and the Catholics, and that they 
have induced the Emperor quietly to abandon 
his fight with the Church. Failing to dissuade 
him from this change of policy, Bismarck re- 
signed his premiership, still retaining, of 
course, the chancellorship of the Empire. But 
this story of the World’s correspondent is hard- 
ly sustained by later news. A Berlin telegram 
of the 12th inst. contains the following infor- 
mation: 

* The Fost, in an article evidently inspired by 

the Government, says the proclamation of the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility has created a new 
Catholic creed, and its believers should be 
treated in the same manner as members of 
other new religious societies.” 
This shows that the Government bas under- 
taken in a more vigorons manner than ever be- 
fore the championship of the Old Catholics, as 
against the Infallibilists, 


....In Switzerland the rupture with the Pa- 
pal Government promises important results. 
The Swiss Times says: ‘ 

‘The next step inthe church and state con- 
troversy in Geneva is, we understand, to be 
taken early inthe ensuing month. The Con- 
seil d’Etat will then introduce a billinto the 
Grand Conseil, whose main provisions will be 
that the curés of all parishes be chosen by pop- 
ular election, and that their salaries be handed 
to their respective conseils de fabrique, to be 
by them paid over to the ee min- 
ister. Itis also understood that a further pro- 
pene enactment will be to the effect that any- 

ody other than the ordinary bishop exercising 
episcopal functions will be prosecuted for 
usurping them. The present constitation of 
the Grand Conseil renders it probable that a 
measure conceived in this spirit will be car- 
ried; though recent experience of the mutations 
of feeling in that body naturally induces cau- 
tion in regard to any speculations as to what it 
will or will not do.’ 

...-The pastor of one of the Boston churches 
has been sending out some of his active men, 
two by two, to visit the prayer-meetings of the 
neighboring churches of the denomination, to 
carry Christian greetings and bring back good 
news and good cheer. The reports of these 
friendly emissaries were made at the ‘‘ Home 
Concert,’’ and were full of interest and encour- 
agement. We are glad to hear that the ex- 
periment is to be repeated. If these messen- 
gers of Christian fellowship should blunder 
into the churches of other denominations than 
their own, it would do no harm. 


...»The Congregationalists of this state have 
229 ministers, 264 churches, and 27,187 com- 
muniecants. They have received during the last 
year, by profession 1,474, by letter 848, total 
2,282; by death, dismission to otber churches, 
and excommunication, 1,218 members have 
been removed; their Sunday-scholars number 
$1,146; there are 11,896 families in their con- 
gregations ; and their benevolent contributions 
during the last year amounted to $176,927. 


.-..The Wednesday evening lectures of Dr. 
Bellows and the Rev. Henry Powers, on Chris- 
tian Doctrine, at the Church of the Messiab, 
are largely attended. The chapel was com- 
pletely filled at the second lecture by Mr. Pow- 
ers. Dr. Bellows’s first lecture, entitled “Is 
there a God?” is published, with other im- 
portant addresses, recently delivered, in an 
extra, by the Zribune. 


...-A colored Presbyterian church has been 
organized at Mount Pleasant, Ala) The mem- 
bers of this church were formerly slaves of Dr. 
James M. Witherspoon, and were “carefully 
trained,” one of the Southern papers tells us, 
‘*in the principles of the Presbyterian Church, 
by their owner.” 


..+.The Chinese Catholics have forwarded to 
the Pope an offering of 13,862 francs; in return 
for which His Holiness has sent back. by a 
Jesuit missionary a chalice to the Cathedral of 
Pekin and a special benediction to all good 
Catholics in China. 


..-.The election of the Bishop of Massachu- 
setts will now be deferred until the regular 
annual convention of the diocese in May. Dr. 
Vinton, of Boston, Dr. Burgess, of Springfield, 
and Dr. Morgan Dix, of this city, are mentioned 
as candidates. 


«eel birty thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed toward Mr. Talmage’s new Tabernacle. 
It is estimated that the building will cost $75,000 
to $100,000, and work will be commenced when 
$50,000 shall haye been pledged. _ 


+.++The Catholic Church in Great Britain has 


about 2,500 priests, 1,620 churches, 82 religious 
communities for men, 280 for women, and 4,500,- 





000 lay members. 


-he should téll them that it was not so great a 





Washington. 


Tue two houses are steadily at work upon 
the important appropriation bills, stop- 
ping occasionally fora vigorous debate of 
side-issues—for example, the stirring dis- 
cussion in the House on Monday upon the 
Louisiana quarrel, and in the Senate a day or 
two later upon the same subject. In the 
House every Republican who participated in 
the debate took substantially the position of 
Tue INDEPENDENT on this subject. Gen. 
Butler declared boldly that no legal state 
government existed in Louisiana, and that 
Congress ought to provide one immediately. 
No other member went so far as this; but 7 
watched in vain for any defense of Judge 
Durell. Mr. Dawes said there was little in 
his conduct which he could commend, and 
such seems to be the general opinion in 
Congress. No Republican condemns the 
conduct of the President, whose object 
was to prevent bloodshed. He followed the 
first’ decision of a legal tribunal; and Mr. 
Dawes declared, in the course of the debate, 
that whenever the state courts decided be- 
tween Kellogg and McEnery—between the 
Pinchback and the Warmoth legislatures— 
the President would be bound to respect that 
decision. Gen. Butler stafés his views more 
clearly and courageously than any other 
Republican in Congress. The Warmoth 
body, he says, had the legal returns, though 
he has no doubt that ina fair election the 
state would be Republican by a large ma- 
jority. The difficulty with the Pinchback 
legislature is that it sits without any legal 
returns. In the opinion of somebody, its 
members got a majority of the votes cast in 
the election, but no legal returns prove it. 
This is, doubtless, the truth; and it seems 
monstrous that under such circumstances a 
United States court could step in and set up 
such an illegal body. Both branches of Con- 
gress are investigating the subject, and 
action of some kind is soon expected. 

Another important subject was debated in 
the Senate yesterday—Mr. Norton’s proposi- 
tion for an inquiry into the defect in the 
present electoral system. The Indiana sen- 
ator wants a direct election of the President 
by the people. At present, in case of a dis- 
pute over the electoral vote of a state, no 
tribunal is provided in the Constitution for 
its settlement. Two sets of electoral votes 
from Louisiana and Arkansas are now in 
the hands of Vice-President Colfax. What 
if the election of President depended on the 
votes of these states? The old usage al- 
lowed the Vice-President to decide; but a 
joint rule of Congress now provides that, 
when a dispute of this sort arises, the two 
bodies shall separate from the joint conven- 
tion and vote upon it. But in case a differ- 
ence between them no mode is provided for 
a final decision, and an emergency. might 
arise which would plunge the nation into 
civil war. The Senate very properly author- 
ized the inquiry. 

The double investigation into Credit Mo- 
bilier and the Union Pacific Railroad—the 
first into the conduct of members of Con- 
gress, and the second into the transactions 
of the two companies—has uncovered some 
interesting facts. It will be exceedingly dif- 
ficult, however, from anything yet disclesed, 
to censure or expel any member of Congress, 
though some of the transactions arouse sus- 
picions that all was not right. The House 
cannot censure a member on a suspicion, nor 
can it say that in itself there was anything 
wrong in the purchase of Credit Mobilier 
stock. The investigation will have beneficial 
results, though, in showing members that 
they must be exceedingly careful where 
they place their money. A company that is 
liable to be repeatedly before Congress for 
legislation, or to be dragged before it for in- 
vestigation is not one with which a member 
of Congress should have anything to do. 

Incidentally, some curious facts have been 
developed concerning senatorial  elec- 
tions in the West. It seems that it 
was not an uncommon thing for the 
larger stockholders in Credit Mobilie: to con- 
tribute $5,000 and $10,000 to aid in a sena- 
torial election. Couple these facts with some 
of those revealed in the Scnate investigation 
into the election of a senator in Kansas, and 
there is cause for serious reflection. The 
general feeling in con circles’ is 
i eme 5  p eke 
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The Senate Finance Committee has decided 


; that no Secretary of the Treasury has the 















the currency. Owing to the fact that Mr, 
Boutwell and Mr. Richardson, Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary, hold firmly to the op- 
ite view, the Committee recommend posi- 
ve legislation to prevent a repetition of the 
act of the Assistant Secre t fall, when 
he issued four millions to relieve the money 
market. The Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, I understand, take, the same 
view that the Senate Committee does, but 
has not formally announced the fact. 
There can be no doubt that Congress agrees 
with this view, and will say so in an authori- 
tative manner, if there is time before the 
close of Congress. It is doubtful if Congress 
will approve of any further attempt to fund 
the national debt by what is termed the 
‘* syndicate” scheme. The opinion of lead- 
ing financiers has been. solicited by the 
ays and Means Committee; and it is found 
that those who do not expect to have a part 
in it look upon it without favor, while those 
bankers who advocate the plan are to be cou 
nected with the new “‘syndicate.” D.W.B 
Wasurncton, D. C., Jan. 18th, 1873. 


HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


THe Commonwealth Life Insurance U:. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent. the Company 


and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 

financial management. Full particu- 
ars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. : 


Tre Lunes ARE STRAINED AND RACKED 
by a persistent Cough, the general strength 
wasted, and an incurable complaint estab- 
lished thereby. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is 
an effective remedy for Coughs and Colds 
and exerts a beneficial effect on the Pul- 
monary and Bronchial Organs. 


Publisher's Department, 


ASTHMATIC BRONCHITIS OF NINE 
YEARS’ STANDING CURED BY 
THE SYRUP. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., 11th August, 1869. 

Mr. James I. Fettows—Dear Sir:—l 
consider it my duty to inform you of the 
great benefit I have received from the use of 
your Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites. 
I have been for the last nine years a great 
sufferer from Bronchitis and Asthma, at 
times so ill that for weeks I could neither lie 
down nor take any nourishment of conse- 
quence, and during the time suffering in- 
tensely. Ihave had at different times, the 
advice of twenty-two. physicians. . . . 
The least exposure to either damp or draught 
was sure to result in a severe attack of my 
disease. Finding no relief from all. the 
medicines I had taken, I concluded to. try 
your Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites, 
and have great reason to thank God for the 
result. Ihave in aH taken twelve bottles: 
and now I feel as strong and well as I ever 
felt in my life, and for the last year have not 
had one moment’s sickness, and neither docs 
dampness nor draught have the least effect 
upon me. Were I to write upon, the subject 
for hours, I ceuld not say enough in praise of 
your invaluable Compound Syrup of Hypo- 
phosphites or give an adequate idea of my 
sufferings. 

You are at liberty to make what use you 
please with this letter, because I hope its 
publicity may be the means of benefiting 
other sufferers as much as it has me, I re- 
main yours, respectfully, 

Mrs. HreweE.u, Exmouth Street. 


oo 

A NOTABLE instance of the rapidity with 
which a new article of real merit has been 
adopted by the great mass of our population 
is found in the Elastic Truss, sold by the 
Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. It is worn night and day without the 
slightest uneasy feeling. It retains the 
Hernia effectually and gives a grateful sense 
of relief and comfort. Sold at a moderate 
price and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Circulars furnished free on sppili- 
cation, as above. 





Save Money by buying the New Wilson 
Underfeed Sewing Machine, and also get the 
most perfect, durable, and beautiful machine 
ever made in America. It is sold on easy 
terms, and none should fail to call and see 
it. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, N. Y., and 
in all other cities in the United States. The 
Company want agents in country towns. 


EE 
A Favoraste Notoriety.—The good 
reputation of “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
for the relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat 
om given them a favorable noto- 


right to increase or diminish the volume of ~ 
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THE MADISON AVENUE FIRE. 





Pueps, Dopes & Co., 

Cliff street, between John and Fulton, t 
NEw Yorx, 7th January, 1878. 

Bascock Frre ExrtinevisHer Co,, 407 

Broadway : 

Gentlemen :—On Sunday, 29th of: Decem- 
ber, about 5 P.M., a fire occurred at my 
house, corner Madison Avenue and 87th 
street. 

The carpet, curtains, woodwork about 
windows, part of floor, and most of the 
furniture io the room were partially or en- 
tirely destroyed. The smoke was so dense 
that it was not possible to throw water from 
pails with best effect, and the fire would 
probably have communicated soon to other 
rooms, but for the timely arrival of a ‘* Bab- 
cock Fire Extinguisher,” kindly sent from 
the residence of Mr. Denny, No. 9 East 88th 
street, and another brought by the Insurance 
Patrol. These two ‘‘ Babcocks” almost im- 
mediately extinguished the flames, and pre- 
vented the necessity of using the steam fire 
engines, which would have damaged greatly 
the building by water. 

As to my opinion of the reliability and 
efficiency of your machines, I will say that 
I have since the fire or dered ten (10) for my- 
self and friends. 

Yours, truly, 
Anson PHELPs STOKES. 


oO or 


SOLOMON CONFUTED. 


SoLomon’s idea that originality was 
‘‘played out” was erroneous. When. Dr. 
Mort’s CELEBRATED LivER PIs were in- 
troduced, they proved to be“a ney thing 
under the sun.” Containing no mineral, yet 
acting on the liver as directly as mercury, 
without entailing any of its evil conse- 
quences, they are “a new thing” in anti- 
bilious medication. Gently relieving the 
bowels, and at the same time permanently 
restoring to those organs the ability to re- 
lieve themselves, they are “a new thing’’ in 
cathartics. Strengthening the stomach and 
improving the appetite, while free from the 
astringent and stimulating properties which 
characterize the ordinary tonics, they are ‘‘ a 
new thing” among the vegetable restoratives 
of the day. And assuredly their remarkable 
cures of inveterate constipation, dyspepsia, 
sour stomach, sick headache, gastric fever, 
rheumatic affections, congestion of the.liver, 
irregularities of the bowels, and all ailments 
incident toa bilious habit are ‘new things 
under the sun,” both to the medical world 
and the wondering public. For sale by drug- 
gists and medicine dealers everywhere, 








THE Best and Original Tonic of Iron Phos- 
orgy and Calisaya, known as Caswell 

ack & Co.’s Ferro-Phosphorated Elixir o 
Calisaya Bark. The Iron restores color to 
the blood, the Phospborus renews waste of 
the nerve tissue, and the Calisaya gives a 
natural, healthful tone to the digestive or- 
gans, thereby curing Dysp gf in its vari- 
ous forms, Wakefulness eral Debility 
and Depression of Spirits, Manufactured 
only by CasweLL, Hazanp & Co,, New 
York. Sold by all’ druggists, 





43 Years Aco.—Having done business 
with the Detriot. Zribune more or less since 
1829, I feel sufficiently acquainted with its 
merits as an advertising medium to pro- 
nounce unqualifiedly in its fayor. J. L. 
Kina, Cor. Woodward and Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

SE ee 


THE famous Halford Leicestershire Table 
Sauce has become national. It is in use 
from Portland to San Francisco and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf. Its merits have se- 
cured for it the most unprecedented de- 
mand. 

rr 


Prwpies and brown spots on the face, 
frruptions, blotches, scrofalous diseases, and 
all sores arising from impure blood are 
cured by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. 

Sue eed 

Foster Bros. of Brooklyn, have in 
Connection with their large Carpet bust- 
ness a department: for Curtains and Up- 


holstery Goods. Warehouse 257 Fulton 
Street. 


rr 

Mrs. E. A. Paas, of Keene, N.H., worked 
constantly on a Grover & Baker Machine for 
fourteen years, and never had any repairs. 


THE FIRST WATCH FACTORY IN 
AMERICA. 


In 1850 Mr. E. Howard, whose practical 
experience as a manufacturer of clocks dates 
back to 1885, commenced making fine watch 
movements at Roxbury, Mass. He subse- 
quently assisted in starting the Waltham 
Watch Company, but soon afterward re- 
turned to Roxbury, and began making the 
three-quarter plate movements which bear 
his name and which have since become so 
famous, 

Mr. Howard claims the honor of being 
the first to introduce into this country the 
manufacture of fine clocks and watches. 
The Howard Watch Movements are what 
are called “‘ three-quarter plate,” in contradis- 
tinction from full plate. They range in 
price from $75 to $200, without cases. These 
watches are of two sizes for gentlemen and 
in a great variety of styles. Several new 
patterns of ladies’ watches are soon to be 
added. 

The Stem Winding Movement of the 
Howard Watch is exceedingly perfect and 
beautiful, and not liable to get out of order 
and easily replaced or repaired. The hands 
are set by simply drawing out the stem. 
As all these watches are made by machin- 
ery, the replacement of any portion is easy 
and inexpensive. It is claimed that no 
better or more perfect watch is made any- 
where in the world than those of this Com- 
pany. 

The Clock Department of the Howard 
Company is a great curiosity. There are 
regulators for the use of jewelers, clocks for 
banks, offices, schools, churches, and church 
towers. |Electrical clocks, astronomical 
clocks, watch-clocks to report the fidelity of 
night-watchmen in factories and public 
buildings, and an ‘endless variety of clocks 
for household use. The new styles of 
marble dial clocks for public halls, churches, 
and railway stations are very beautiful as 
well as accurate time-keepers. 

The Electric Dial records time with fidel- 
ity at any distance from the batteries which 
furnish the motive power. One of these 
dials, in the Company’s office in Boston, is 
regulated from the Cambridge Observatory, 
eight miles distant. In Pittsburgh, Penn., 
many stores are furnished with these dials, 
operated by the clock in the observatory at 
Alleghany, which also regulates the time for 
the Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 

This Company has recently placed an ele- 
gant clock, with illuminated dial, in the 
turret of the Mutual Life Insurance Co.’s 
building, on Broadway. In Boston there 
are about thirty of their tower clocks in con- 
spicuous localities, and every railroad out of 
the city runs its trains by the time of the 
Howard Watch and Clock Co. In Toronto, 
Canada, there is one of their tower clocks, 
erected thirty years ago, which is still in 
perfect order, and is the standard by which 
all clocks and watches are regulated. In 
more than a thousand churches, public build- 
ings, and factories, scattered all over the 
United States, these clocks are in use, and 
in every instance afford the most complete 
satisfaction. 

The Boston office and salesroom are lo- 
cated at No. 114 Tremont street. In New 
York Mr. J. W..J. Pierson is the general 
agent. His office is at No. 15 Maiden Lane, 
where a full assortment of the various man- 
ufactures of the Company are constantly to 
be found. 


EO 


GETTING RID OF PARASITES. 


Waar a blessing it would be if there were 
any mortal specific that would destroy 
political parasites as quickly as Dr. Rogers’s 
Vegetable Worm Syrup dispatches the 
parasites that infest the bowels of children. 
If we could only purge the body politic of 
voracious vermin, as that powerful yet 
harmless preparation purges the physical 
body of its squirming abominations, what a 
triumph of Truth and Justice it would be. 
Neither the round worm, the thread worm, 
nor the tape worm can resist the expulsive 
‘operation of the medicine. They strive to 
‘‘ stick” in vain. It brings away the matter 
in which they are generated, and thus ex- 
tinguishes the breed. Moreover, it is agree- 
able to the palate and does not nauseate the 
stomach. Children are as anxious to take it 
as judicious parents are to administer it, and 
the medical profession recommend it as the 
best vermifuge extent... For eale by drug- 





done on it, 





SOUTH 8152 RAILROAD OF LONG 
ISLAND. 

We take pleasure in valling attention to 

the advertisement of the bonds of the 

above Company, by the well-known bank- 

ers, J. R. Shipherd & Co. 

This is an important road and we are in- 

formed that its affairs are well managed. 

Ee — 


THE HARVEST OF DEATH. 


Covaus, colds, and catarrhal affections 
are the seeds of disease, whereof the dread 
harvests cumber every graveyard. Con- 
sumption, chronic bronchitis, or some 
other - dangerous pulmonary disorder is 
their certain yield when permitted io 
gather strength from neglect. Root them 
out, therefore, in the beginning, before 
they have become fixtures, with Dr. 
Hatu’s Batsam FOR THE Lunes. Its 
effect upon the irritated or inflamed 
membranes of. the throat, and upon the 
whole machinery of respiration when in 
an unhealthy condition, is like that of oil 
upon troubled waters. The febrile action 
is controlled, the paroxysms of coughing 
become less frequent and soon cease, the 
hoarseness, if any, disappears, and, as a 
general rule, a perfect cure is accomplished 
within three days. Absolute specifics are 
very rare in medicine; but Dr. Hatt’s 
Barsam is nothing less than an absolute 
specific for coughs and colds. For sale 
by all druggists and medicine dealers 
every where. 
ee 
KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, "and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CARBOLIC Pri PROTECTOR, 
and. gave them. from the Pring of these 
‘* Pafasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Hate, but Infallible in its action. 

Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WETHERELL & 
Cos Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great cliance for agents: 


i, Certs ~ HAIR DYE is an 

m all others. Warranted to 

the opler of gray or red hair toa 

pies ul back or brown. Easily applied 
and a success every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money. refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 


Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission, of all marketable se- 
curities. Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. . 

re 
DISEASE KILLED AT ITS 
SOURCE. . 


Tre blood is flesh, bone, and muscle in 
a liquid form ; and, if impure, the solids of 
the body, into which it is continually chang- 
ing, are sure to be infected in some way or 
other by the poison. The result may be 
scrofulous sores or eruptions, or erysipe- 
las, or boils, or decay of the bones, or 
rheumatism, or glandular swellings, or 
liver complaints, or any one of a hundred 
disorders. proceeding from the same cause. 
But, whatever its nature, Scovii’s BLoop 
AND Laver Syrup may be relied upon as a 
swift and certain remedy. This powerful 
vegetable medicine is composed of the finest 
blood depzrents that botanical research has 
yet developed. It acts directly upon the 
seeds of disease in_the circulation, and thus 
extinguishes at their source all maladies, 
whether external or internal, that originate 
in a depraved condition of the stream of 
life. For sale by druggists and- medicine 
dealers everywhere. 


EE 


TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEw way of fanning a book. Can 
sell thousands. Address Murray Hr Pus- 
LISHING Co., 129 East:28th st., N. ¥. City. 


rr —_—_ 
NaTuRE never ppd ad her work half 


done. F taldgen that Fg the most 
silver, also provides Electro Silicon, the 
best article for cleaning and polishing silver 
— all metals. Try it. Box sent by mail 

receipt of 25, cents. Coffin, Redington 
& Co,, 9 Gold st. ee 


Buy our IRON-CLAD ASH-OAN, with 
BOTTOM. 
For. Sale everywhere. Iron. Clad Can Co., 





gists and medicine dealers everywhere. — 


“WHO WILL Scrrer ?’—It is now twen- 
ty-five years-since Dr. Tobias’s Venetian 
Liniment was pac beiore the pudlic, war- 
ranting it to cure Chronic.;Kneumatism, 
Headache, Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Old Sores, 
Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest; and it 
never has failed. Sold a Depot 
10 Park Place, New Yor 


Busrxess MEN having the ability to as- 
sist. in the organization of S Com: 
panies are invited to notice the advertise- 
ment of the Eagle Gas Company. 

Ir you would allay all pain at once and 
heal up any sore, use Dalley’s Magical Pain 
Extractor, Sold everywhere. 25 cents. 
See the New Prize Sunday-school Books. 
Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 


$e 
“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists, 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 


Try Dome Lead Stove Polish. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


bas cured, does cure, and will cure more cases 
of Rheumatism, stiff joints, swellings, and 
lameness upon man and beast in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: ‘Ihave not held a pen in seven months. 
Now I am all right.” Another that ‘the Cen- 
taur Liniment cured a frightful burn without a 
scar.’? Another: ‘* It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame horse, worth four hundred dollars,’ 
ete. Try itonce. Itis a wonderful thing. 


Children cry for Pitcher’s Casioria, 
a substitute for Castor Oil. It assimilates 
the food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 
natural sleep. It does not contain morpbine, 
is pleasant to take, never gripes, and never 
fails. The best physic known. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, No. 625 Broapwar,’ N, Yue 
Awarded, over Eighty. two Competitors 
Tue Hicuest PReMivuu 
A GOLD MEDAL, 


for the perfection of Se Machin Butto: pele 
Machines. tion of Sewing Machines ani Buston-h ~~ 














I was the first to Introduce to the eee ae the Hubbard 
Squash, Ameri head Mammo! 


and many 
NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES. 
season I have a new and exceedingly vais 


new varieties of corn, three Ss melons, 
new vegetables for my custom: 


to ly, ps a every wood farmer is 
anxious to get, the wre i table seed, I ow 
- io and Oe RG Sas etables a enecinly, 
n 
besides importing tine their ch . cholcest va arfeties from masses 
seiectiou of fluwer-seed, bome-gro’ 
tod imported, will also be found i in my Catalogue, which 
sent free 

As stated Catalogue, all my need is sold under 

three Ltn AR ated at aul rote reach 


ered 
tmy seals shall be Jr “ah, Gad true to 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 


tection against di disease. The surest mode 
of reaatoine rhealth. 8 Bond. teres and ten-cent stamp for 
‘heory and Practi 
THE MEAL TH-LIFT COMPANY, 
{78 Broadway, New York. 


9 - 
HOLLOWAX’S OINTMENT. “Tne 


o' or choles 
M 








Lane, 
a ‘Ask for new style ; the old is counterfeited, 





PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





Wilber’s Cod feand ecaciows Lime.—The great 


of this piso pod jous jp togeingpe | Sone 
pare Ay to its intrins' care of Coughs, 
‘0 
cas oS mtiws has be on 
aon equal oon one ve Symt early symptoms cf 
sett te Chest Langs, Sr treat, 
sates p iw A. B. WitBor, Chemist, 166 ‘ourt 
Street, Boston. Sold by all 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 


soeunenr me Facilities te Club Organize re. 
for New Price-liat, 





the Patents WROUGHT IRON 
| 61 Dey Street, 


| THE, GREAT r AMERICAN TEA- C05 
(@.-0, Box 6643.) 81 and 8 VESEY BT., New York, 


Calter, Mexican Swe Sweet ~ 4a Pbinney's Watermelon, | 


TEAS AND GOFFEES.. 
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Commercial: 
DRY GOODS. 


Domestic cotton fabrics are in somewhat 
better demand, with firmly established prices 
for standard brown and bleached sheetings 
and shirtings ; but the sales from first hands 
are small for the season, and the indications 
are not favorable to an early spring trade. 
The supply of prints is yet deficient in spring 
styles; but the medium effects are in better 
supply, and there is a good demand for them 
at firm prices. There does not appear tobe 
any disposition on the part of the large 
jobbers to make speculative purchases of 
any description of domestic goods. Ticks 
and denims are in fair demand, but the sales 
are light. Woolens for men’s wear are 
without material change and the market is 
quiet. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
small demand, and the sales have been 
mostly confined to the finer qualities for 
bleaching. The sales are unimportant, and 
there is an entire absence of any movement 
in these goods of sufficient consequence to 
effect prices. The stock of both heavy and 
light weights is firmly held by agents. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings of the 
various makes are selling moderately well, 
but the demand is not yet active. The dis- 
tributions from first hands are mostly in 
small quantity, and there is no appearance 
of anything like speculative purchases. 
Prices are firm. Wamsuttas have —ad- 
vanced half a cent a yard, and there isa 
tendency to higher rates in other makes. 

Printing cloths are not specially active, 
but the sales are st.ady at quotations. 64 
square, extra quality, are selling for immedi- 
ate delivery at 7} cents, and 64 standards at 
72 cents ; but these are quoted as the extreme 
of the market. 

The market for prints is inactive and the 
sales are quite small; purchasers are waiting 
for a fuller display of light spring styles, 
Prices are steady and without materia! 
change. 

Ginghams are not in much demand at this 
season, and very little business in these 
goods can be expected before next month. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Cotton flannels are still in moderate de- 
mand for the best makes, but the sales are 
mostly over for the season. Quotations are 
firm and unchanged. 

Cotton duck is not much inquired for. 
The active demand comes later in the sea- 
son, but prices are steady and unchanged. 

Cotton yarn is in very small demand, but 
the sales are equal to the usual business of 
the serson. Prices are steady. 

Corset jeans are inactive, but an early de- 
miand is expected by agents. Prices are un- 
cbanged. 

Cambrics are very firmly held by agents, 
and the stock in first hands is represented as 
unusually light for the season. Quotations 
are firmly maintained. 

Rolled Jaconets are selling about as usual 
at this season, in small quantities. Prices of 
all the popular marks are well maintained. 

Silesias are selling steadily to the clothiers. 
Prices are firm and without material change, 

Strips and ticks are in fair demand and 
the sales are fully up to the business of the 
a, Prices of the favorite makes, are 

rm. 

Other a of cotton goods are 
without quotable change and the market is 
generally quiet. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in only mod- 
erate demand, and the smallness of sales dis- 
appoints the expectations of the principal 
dealers. But prices have not been essen- 
tially affected. 

Doeskins are in sma]l demand, except for 
the favorite makers, the sales of which dre 
not large. Prices are steady. 

Cassimeres are in moderate demand for 
the bet ter grades of popular makés; but the 
sales are to a limited extent even for these 
goods, The market is well supplied with 
new and attractive styles ahd a more active 
demand is expected. : 

inets-are without any change to notice 
and the demand for these goods-is-very 
small. Prices are steady. . 

Flannels are selling in limited quantities 
from first hands, but only sufficient to supply 
the wants of current trade. Prices are -with- 
out change. 

The importations of foreign goods are un- 
usually large. The quantity largely exceeds 
the importations in the corresponding month 
of last year, and there is no. apprehension 
that there will not be an abundant supply of 
all descriptions of staple and fancy goods. 
There is but little doing at present, exeept 
making preparations by the importers ‘for 
an early spring business. The jobberé, ag 
yet, are off; but the exhibitions 0: 
new styles. of spring goods, though not gen- 
erally made, are of an attractive 4 
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GROCERS’ MARKET REVIEW. 


Reporte Exprrssty FoR “Tuk INDEPENDENr,” 
By H. K. THURBER &€0., 


173 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York, 








COFFEES.—The market is active for Brazils 
at an advance of 1 cent gold, with a speculative 
demand, caused by the reported loss of the 
steamship “‘ Erie,” with.20,000 bags. East and 
West India Coffees have advanced 1 cent and 
are in good positiou, with prospects. of still 
higher prices. Advices from producing coun- 
tries, as well as the European markets, show ad- 
vancing and excited markets. There are no 
signs of an abatement of the speculative fever 
at present. 


FISH AND SALT.—Dry Cod continues. in 
good demand at, full prices. Mackerel are 
steady aad firm, with increased arrivals of Nova 
Scotia and a good supply of Massachusetts, 
Smoked Herring are in increased request. 
Dutch are neglected and nominal. Liverpool 
Fine Salt is in active request and very small 
supply. Prices are nominally the same,but busi- 
ness will necessarily be restricted till further 
arrivals furnish a supply adequate to wants. 
Bulk is coming in freely and the market is over- 
stocked. Prices are nominally as last quoted. 
Domestic in fair request. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market is quiet 
without special change in values. Malaga 
Raisins steady. Valencia slightly easier. Tur- 
key Prunes higher, and in good demand for 
best quality, owing to their relative cheapness 
as compared with other fruits. Citron easy. 
New Dates in fair demand. Nutssteady. Sar- 
dines unchanged. Foreign Green in fair sup- 
ply and demand. 


MOLASSES.—The supply of New Orleans 
has increased, but the larger portion bas been 
placed in store for higher prices. The market 
is firm at the advance, and the current receipts 
are readily placed at full prices; and, as future 
receipts will have a smalter proportion of 
choice grades, increased values are. likely to 
rule. Frosted lots are slightly irregular; but, in 
sympathy with the better qualities, bring ad- 
vanced rates. Common is neglected. No 
change in Foreign. Buyers await New Crop, 
which will be late in coming forward. Pur- 
chases of Old are only for immediate wapts, 
at previous rates. 


RICE.—Carolina has advanced ¥{ cent, per 
pound here and in Southern markets. The de- 
mand is fair, receipts small, and stocks light, 
with little prospect of arrivals sufficient to give 
anample supply. Rangoon is in fair’ demand 
for home trade at steady prices, high gold in- 
creasing currency value. 


SPICES.—Pepper is higher. There is g good 


jobbing demand for all kinds, at steady prices, 
with very few transactions in round lots. 


SUGARS.—Refined are generally steady. The 
aggregate. sales for the week foot up larger 
than for several previous weeks. The produc- 
tion continues moderate, but about equal to the 
demand. The impediments noted for the past 
three or four weeks continue to some extent. 
Stocks are supposed to be light in the interior 
and an increased demand is looked for. Fair 
As are somewhat scarce, The stock of Raws 
continues about the same as for the past six 
weeks, the moderate requirements of refiners 
about absorbing the current receipts. Holders 
are very firm, as the New Crop will probaly be 
late in coming forward in quantity sufficient to 
affect the market. The first cargo New Cuba 
was sold on Friday -at- 9}¢-cents per pound, 
which was considered full 4 price, avality -con- 
sidered, which only rated fair. e demand is 
slightly improving. 


SYRUPS.—With a light production, small 
stocks, and increased demand the market 
hardens, and better prices are obtained, with an 
upward tendency, The advanced values on 
New Orleans Molasses creates an increased re- 

uest for Syrups of all grades; The stock of 
Boanshaues is reduced to minimum proportions, 
and, the production having ceased, prices have 
advanced one cent per gallon. 


TEAS.—The market is more active and more 
confidence is shown on the part of holders, who 
are gradually advancing prices. New Crop 
Oolongs are selling freely, but at relatively low 
prices. Japans of the medium and better _— 
are firm, with an advancing tendency. Greens 
are in good demand at full figures. Teas are 
now relatively so much cheaper than’ Coffees) 
that the consumption is rapidly increasing, and 
the market is gradually working up to a range 
of prices nearer to cost of importation. 





GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


Reported F.xpress.y For “Tas INDEPENDENT.” 


A Table of -Quotations will be Sound in another; 
column. 

BREADSTUFEFS, .Ezo,—Receipts of Flour 
contiaue light—not equal to the local consump- 
tion. The market opened’firm, and, with the 
exception of one or two days, has ruled strong 
the week through, with prices in sellers’ favor. 
The shipping demand for European markets is 
fair, with the usual requirement for the. West 
Indies, South America, and the Colonies. Ex- 
porters find the grades they: most need. 
sparingly offered. City-ground Flour {8 in 
request, in the absence of full supplies of good’ 
State and ‘Western... The’ home’ trade buy 
somewhat more freely... Che offerings of South- 
ern arc light. Oregon is moving more freely, 
at $10 for Exira, and California is steady at. 
$9.50 to $10, ‘The stock of all kinds is diminish- j 
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ing end prices ening, 


feng priges strengthaning, Holders seq, 
quite confident of still higher values. “Receipts 


for the week 45,172 bbls. Exports 27,816 bbls. 
The, market closed qniet, but firm, Rye Four 
is dull, but the small supply prevents a decline. 
Corn Meal is in limited supply and prices are 
steady and firm. Feed isslightly easier. Buck- 
wheat Flour quiet. The receipts of Wheat are 
light, and the present stock foots up about one- 
fourth of what it was last year at this 
time. The firmness of holders checks the 


export demand. Winter is in small 8 
and held very firmly. , Best. Spring firm and In- 
feriorirreguiar. Cable reports indicate dullness 
on the other side, and shipping margins are not 
sufficient to encourage the hope-of large ex- 
pore; but, with. the present small stock and 
ght receipts, holders here are confident of 
present or higher rates. The market closed 
firm. Receipts 154,796 bush. Exports 159,912 
bush. Corn is in light export demand and good 
local request. The receipts are moderate and 
variations in price very slight. The stock is 
aiople, but is gradually diminishing. There is 
no speculative demand. Receipts 152,484 bush. 
Exports 330,416 bush. Oats are in much 
lighter stock than last year, and with light re- 
ceipts the market has ruled firmer, at a further 
advance, closing: quiet. Receipts 193,128 bush. 
Rye is in light stock and limited demand. Bar- 
ley hardens in price, with an improvement in the 
demand.’ A ‘large portion of thie stock afloat 
has been taken by maltsters. Holders feel as- 
sured that better prices will be obtained for the 
remainder of the stock. Receipts 82,116 bush. 
— Malt is in fair request. Receipts 11,560 
ush. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. — Bricks are in 
fair supply and light demand. Cement quiet 
and nominal. Glass unchanged and light trade. 
Hair nominal. _Zime.in small demand, at un- 
changed prices. ath in liberal supply and 
prices in buyers’ favor. Zwmber about as last 
reported. Pricesunchanged. Scarcity of some 
kinds restricts business. Southern. Pine dull. 
Dressed Boards in fair demand for shipment. 
Local wants small. Cut Nails quiet, at the re- 
duced quotations. Clinch steady. 


COTTON.—The market has ruled dull and 
weak, both for spot and future, influenced in 
part by comparatively large receipts at the 
ports and a dull and declining market at Liver- 
pool. Exporters confine their purchases to 
small lots and spinners limit their orders to 
actual wants. Values have not varied materi- 
ally, but the market lacks tone and buyers lack 
confidence. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—The market is 


devoid of animation, The demand is moderates 
without change in prices. 


LIVE STOCK.—Fhe market opened strong 
and active, with light receipts, owing to detained 
stock-ears. The advance of the previous week, 
consequent upon a light run of Cattle, was 
maintained for two or three days, sellers being 
well satisfied and parting with their stock 
freely. Later, with increased arrivals, prices 
declined, and one-balf of the previous advance 
was lost, with buyers reluctant to purchase at 
the decline. Subsequently, with further acces- 
sions, still lower prices ruled, making the 
decline for the week on Beeves 84 to 1% cent per 
pound, witha dull tone to the market. The 
warm and foggy weather has also inured to 
purchasers’ favor. Ordinary to Extra Bullocks 
ranged from 10 to 134¢ cents per pound; Fat 
Cherokee and Texans, 104¢ to 108 cents. Ad- 
vices from the West indicate that, owing to the 
present_high freights and detentions of trains 
bound Eastward, with very low prices of corn 
in certain localities there, holders are 
keeping. back stock and. fattening them 
for the spring trade, in the hope of 
lower freights and improved condition 
of their Cattle proving more  remunerative 
than to forward them now. However this ma 


y 
prove, we may expect fine-conditioned stock 
ch Cows are in fair de- 


when they come. 
mand at $40 to $85 per head. The light receipts 
of Calves is no criterion of the stock of Veal, 
the market being abundantly re with 
Dressed. Veals, which are forwar 

saving in cost of freight. We quote Live Veal 
Calves 8 to 10 cents per pound for Milk-fed’ and 
$5 to $10 per head for Grassers.. Sheep are in 
moderate, supply and dull at 54 to 8f cents 


= ee for Common to Prime and 4% for 


The decreased supplies are suggestive 
of a holding back for the fleeces, and Lambs. 
Should better prices rule, increased receipts 
may ensue. Swine continue to come forward 


freely. But few were sold alive, at.an average 


of 5 cents per pound. City Dressed range from 


5) to 6% cents per pound and Western Dressed 


5% to 5% cents. 


METALS.—American PigTron is inactive, but 


the tendency is upward, although not quotably 


higher. Scotch is very quiet ; the increased cost 


on the other side and small demand here is un- 
‘satisfactory toall parties. Rails inaetiv 


ed with a 


There 
is but little demand for Scrap. Refined Bar’ 
continues firm. Stvel is firm; desirableleading 


light receipts o ic. India Rub 

Indigo in Paints very firm. Pa. 
r -and Stock in increased 
over Seed rt demand. Timo 


high 
ull. Goat Skins steady. Deer scarce and firm, 
tearine more active. Tallow steady and firm, 
cal sales for the week, 332,500 pounds. Ex. 
ports, 754,000 pounds. Tobacco modera 
active at steady prices. Grease in moderate 
demand, at 74¢ cents per pound for Yellow, 
Sales, 15,000 pounds local. Exports, 83,917 
pounds. Freights dull and unsatisfactory. 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Ero.—Crude Sperm 
Oil is in good demand. Whale quiet. Men- 
haden firm and steady. Linseed firmer. Crude 
Cotton Seed quiet. Winter Lard steady, with a 
moderate business. Banks and Straits une 
changed. Palmactive. Olivein fair demand. 
The Petroleum market is demoralized, as was 
to be expected. Sales have been made of Re- 
fined at 22 cents per gallon for immediate deliv- 
ery, but shippers are not inclined to operate at 
this price. Crude in bulk has been parted 
with at 9 cents, without inducing busi- 
ness. Creek prices show important con- 
cessions, without leading to activity. The 
combination of Petroleum producers and 
refiners seems to be broken up, which will be 
excellent news to shippers and consumers, who 
fora long time have not dared to operate toany 
extent, for fear of the collapse that has just en-. 
sued. Purchases are being made of fresh Oil 
from receivers’ hands for forward deliveries; and 
business in this important article will probably 
resume its wonted channel, if there are no fur- 
ther combinations to stagnate the market and 
interfere with the legitimate course of busi- 
ness. Naptha is without sale. Spirits Tur- 
pentine is quiet. Resins are steady. Tar is in 
better request. Pitch quiet. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork has been inactive the 
week through, and lower prices only would in- 
duce. business to any extent. Bacon closed 
weak, after a slight advance. Cut Meats are in 
light supply and about ‘steady. A light trade 
has been done in Smoked Meats at —— prices. 
Middles show more activity, with a slight irreg- 
ularity in values. Not much inquiry for Beef. 
Beef Hiatus move slowly. Tierce Beof dull. 
Lard was in active demand early in the week at 
an advance, which was lost after the first half 
of contracts were fulfilled. The transactions 
for forward delivery have been very heavy. 


WOOL.—The market has ruled moderately 
active at full prices. Foreign is in light demand, 
the sales being principally confined to Domestic, 
mainly for Pulled and Fleece. But little specu- 
lative demand is apparent, transactions being 
chiefly confined to manufacturers. The im- 
portations from Australia, Cape, and South 
America are small. At the close some 
130,000 pounds were sold, on tepms not 
made public, including 80,000 pounds Cali- 
fornia Spring. The Boston Shi List 
of 11th inst. quotes an advance on fleeces of 1 
to 2 cents per pound, with a firm market, up- 
ward tendency, active request, and a falling off 
in the receipts. Philadelphia papers quote sales 
60 per cent. in excess of the receipts, at very 
full prices. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


rted ressly for Tae InpePenDENt by H. K. 
FR a ay Co. Nos. 178 and 175 Chambers Street. 


mg my = =, Kas, Poultry, etc., is 5 per eb. 
Marking-plates furnished on application. 
BUTTER.—The market has ruled strong, with a fair 
demand for all grades of packed. Roll Butter is plenty 
and dull. The quality for the large portion of present re- 
ceipts isfrom Fair down to Poor. Welsh Tubs are less 











ive local demand. Receipts for the week 
We quote; 
Orange County Pails and Creamery, # B......... 88 @42 
River Pails, Selected...,...... R 
State Dairy. Good to Prime... 
State Dairy, Poor to Fair..... 
tate Tubs, Poor to Choice. 
| nerd Firkins, Poor to Choice. 
estern Firkins and Tubs. - 
Roll Butter.........-+0+ ses. 18 @% 
Grease Butter... ...csseseeeeeee dsaseonn 6 £6 ble obeep — @-— 
CHEES®.—The market is not active, but with dimin- 
ished stock prices arefirm. The export demand is unim- 
portant. Receipts 5,994 packages. We quote: 
‘act Fancy X..sssosceeseesssesevseveres LOK G16 
Bate Factory, mn - Prime....... 
State Factory, Inferior.........+.+---- 
‘Western Factory, Ordinary to Prime.. 
Bate Farm Dairy, Ordinary to Prime. 
ing! BITY .ccccccccccecee rf 
Conn. eapple. +00 @B 
Skimmed Cheese «6 @10 
EGGS.—The supply fs diminishing and values harden- 
ing, Fresh are scarce and firm, Prime Limed are in 
good demand, and to acertain extent have to take the 
lace of other kinds. Receipts 1,974 barrels, We quote: 
im 14 to, Pd per dozen for <oxtennely poor to ve 
t: Canada, 36 to 3% cts.; Western, 36 to 40 cts., from goo 
to extra; and State, Pennsylvania, and Jersey, 39 to 


eciating marke 
wranter and all good table grades are in moderately act- 
1 packages. 







33 

5 3h 
‘22 @36 
BS 
12 

1 







*2210%@1454 
.104@14 


sizes.of English scarce... Ingot Copper -is firm, ;| 41 cts. 


with some irregularity, The marketis firm, but 


lacks activity. Manufactured is firm. Pig Lead 
is inactive and lower in second hands than im- 


rters’ prices.. Manufactured is steady. Spelter 


8 quiet, although higher in’ Europe. -Pig Tin 


is. in limited) request. Plates continue. very. : 
Iron, Wire is. 


firm, with increased _ business. 
quiet. Sheet Zinc is steady and firm. 


MISCELLANEOUS,—Potashes are steady at 
previous prices, Pearls dull.and nominal, Ad- 
amantine Candles in moderate request. ~For- 
eign Coal in active demand. Domestic in good 
request, Cooperage Stock firm.’ Drugs and 


“Dyes quiet, with expectations of a more active. 


market. ‘Dyéwoods accimulate in stock and 
prices, weaken. . Feathers no Guano in 
good demand. Gunnies quiet. Hardware. in 

izht request and firm for all imported goods. 
Hay is firm; ‘with considerable: accession to 





* POULTRY AND GAME.—The weather is unfavorable 
for Dressed Poultry.» ‘The stock is larger than isneeded, 
and prices have declined, with a desire to force off stock. 
Prime Chickens in better request than Turkeys. Live 


Poultry ha’ been in fair demand. Geese are plentier 
and oo tive. Game is in limited demand and full 
supply. Grouse easier. Partridgesfirmer. Qual) steady. 
Hares abundant and lower. Venison in large supply, 

and lower. We quote: 


Live Fowls and Chickens, per B....00-+0.0- 10 e 15 












Live Turkey-, Def B....-sssseec.ee soce 14 17 
Live Ducks, per pair - 12 
Live Geese, per pair... . ess $1 75 3 25 
D Fowls and Chickens, per 9 e 16 
Dresse Turkeys. per . 10 16 
Dressed , per Bb, 9@ b 
Frouse, per - 6 @ 7 

‘artrid| “ 45 @. 8 
Canvas-ba ucks, per 100 @150 
Mallard Ducks, per pair........ 40 @ 50 
Hares, per pair. ..:.. 6s seveeeeee %&@ & 
Venison, Short Saddles, per lb.. ne 

© Whole Déers per IbD,...,.00:---60. 7 @ 


f 

3 i23 
i ae 
q 
Bee 


TMM @15% - 
134@134 
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© BROOM CORN is in light request at 6 to 7s ots. for New 
cts. for Old; 5to 6 cts. for Old Mixed; 

Green, 610,64, r Bed, Brooms are slightly firmer, 
BEANS.—Receipts 6,491 bush, The market is steady 


4 dull, ey 7 are not plenty but 
pdr Ss ee , and are ence. 
eb ony in light request. Red Kidne: ov “Gall. We 
quote: 





e, per bushel,.......... ++++-82 20@82 80 

Marretts Bir to good, per, | pachel. . +» 2 55@ 2 65 
Hed et ‘ 3818 
Rigney. WO cdececcasesere 3 10@ 8 05 
PEAS.—Southern Black Eye are in small request at 


2.9); Green steady at #1,80 to $2.05; Canada in 
mato as tad limited demand at $1.30 to $1.40, free, 
in barrels. 

POTATOES.—Sweet are without movement and in 


or. Irish arein libera! supply and very mod- 
bayer’ amend: but are held at pre revious prices, wit con- 





fidence in future market. We quote: 

hblows, per, barrel, a =e Needs’ dbknathes + #8 002 350 
karly a Se. oboes J 800 
Ordina sees 15@ 2% 
Sweet aT atoes. per bbl......... ke $ 3@ 3 75 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.—Apples have moveda 
Mi others are slow of sale, Peaches very dull. 
Brack paekel not in request. Raspberries in better sun- 
ply. Plums dall and lower. Cherries without decided 
change. We quote: 
Apples: Sate and ee per i 
uthern, = nalea 





“ 
Peaches, Gooras | and. N° c. Peeled, per, Ib.. : ot 


irgini 
s Halves, —_— per, ib.. 
“ uarters 
Blackberries, per, "Ib. 
Sane a” 
Raspberries, 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are quiet and held at the 
old rates. Cranberries are firm, but not selling largely. 
Nuts are in fair request at steady values. We quote: 
Apples, Western, Mixed & Choice, per ahas oof uae 3 

Ordinary. per bbl 
Cranberries, per bushel . 
Pp 








ve th 
obs 
as 


rb 
Peanuts, per bushel, 
Hickory Nuts,“ . 
Pecan Nuts.....+.- eeeers oe 


GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 
Cabbage, per 100 ...,..-..e.eee0e o% 
Cauliflower, a GE ikcm ones A 
Turnips, per ., Russia. 
Onions, per, bole White....... : 

"Yellow and Red. 
Squash, Jersey Marrow, per bbl 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


ReporTED EXpRESSLY FOR ‘* Tak INDEPENDENT,” 


By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


Importers and Wholesale Grocers, 173 and 175 Cham- 
bers street. 








Groceries and Provisions. 
beiveid 4A -—— 201600 
West- 


a SOCAL. —Dernixe 
































a5 a— 52) 
al a— 55 
aé a-- 5d 
a— 9% 
aé 
a3 a 102 
Oat Meal..... a8 a— 90 
Buck wheat Fi. covers 116 8117 
#100m.......840 a 395 
Weol, Hides, Furs, Skins. ? 
A.Sax.Fl'ePB— 65 a—75 HORNS—D' 
4. F. B, Merine—%. s—75 Ox. B.A, &R, 300 01500 
4.44% Mermo—63 a—75 PN Bal’ 
ye Sh aemer gae d eon ke free 
« Compbing...—65 a— ressed o 
Ne.t Pulled | .~ a—50 : 
Pulled ....—44 a—50 
Vain Unwash.—2! a—8 350) 
—a. ae a A 1 S 
b ad a 
ep ore iw a—0 al500 
iometse. 8 te rity 
nW..—23 a— a 
Cal. Sp'g Clip,t <3 
. Sp’g Clip, 

SiGtiel sy cc ig 
.C. unw. a 
medium... 35 a—45 3.600 

al, 8. C.unw. 
com a 30 a—37 at +4 
. unw a— 
Barry. a % a2 a— 68 
HIDES—Dory: Free- a— 58 
-&B. a—35 
Gn Sit Co. ir g = — 
Do. do.mts si a— 28 al% 
ee A a—60 
Bane Dry... —— 9—20 a— 25 
vanilla.ete —16 a—17 a 850 
&a. a—2 ail% 
aranbd.oxete—16 a—17 a2 09 
-_ a— B a5 00 
P. Cahelio. ...— 224§a—234 : Sole, 15 
Vera Cruz....—— a—23 —Upner 20a% #cent. ad v. 
Tamp'co.... - —22 s— 22% Lt. a— 45 
Calcutta Buff.ed 14 2—141% a— 44 
Do. Kips#rce— 17ja— 184 a— 58 
Do. green....— 14 om 1056 a— 48 
Ca ifornia drv— 25 a2 a—29 
Green.Sa West—— k,mid,—27Ka—3! 
CitySlauenter— ilsa— 12 % Heml’k, heavy— Lome . P| 
Drugs and Dyes. 
4 YES— Tvecacuan! 
185 a 190 Brazil ..... —-— a—— 
D a— 9 7 Id... . 0000 al $ 
AloesSoc'trine—60. a— AlAD ..-+ +6 a— 
A wee a— 3% Lac Dve gid..—20 a 31 
Antyreg, aid — 14%e— 15 Licorice Paste: a— 
Argols.ref. gid— 24 a—30 Madaer Dutch 
Arsenic peortas a- 2% gola....... — 104a— 12% 
Assafetiaa....— 0 a—52 Madder. Frencr 
3aisam Capivi <aSa—76 FOIG......0.— 9 a 10% 
ZaisamTolu..— 49 a—47 Manna, 4 
Ralsam Peru.. 20) a 220 flake... ..... 40° a—42 
Berries, Pers,zid36 a—37 Manna, large 
Rark Petayy —— flake........110 a 112 
1.carp.Soda,gd 6Ka— 6% utealls, bl. 
s0rax renned— 32 Alen gold.. — 21 a—23 
Brimstone.roli —2 a—~-- Berg't ....425 9 500 
ae ee S4a-— O} Gassia.g.. 179 2180 
—— ati Oi! Lemony... 275 9495 
Damon reatninha. wal a22 ti Peopermr't 8u0 a 310 
Camphor. ret — 33 @— 35 Oil Vitriol, 
Cantharides.. 17h a 190 60-66 ¥ li¥a— 2 
Car Ammonia— 20 8— 21 Opium. Ty.2" TR. a 600 
Cardamoms.. 165 «#175 Praponciavneies zl a 23 
rOtl.....—16 a—18% a—8s 
Cahmomilesi.—30 a—35 Siam - *-% 
6 


a—60 
Copveras. Am — 1ka— 1% 














Mesre 
ee ae... - gite— toe rew..... —— al475 
4g a— 1034 Tain Mess pa 
=a n é 
104%a— 12 i 
REINO SUGAK. YF a 
Crushed... ..—124a— 12% lear, “ 1700 a 17% 
Powdered ....— 1244a— 12% AMS—SMOKED, 
gree ulated...—124a— 12% | Sng. Cured, City..12 ald 
— 11% _ West’n..114al2 
SHOULDERS—Smoxep. 
Sug. Cured, City..11 ali 
ie West'n..16 all 


BACON—SmoKeD. 
Breakfast......... 10 all 








jury: 1. | LongClear, D,8..— a 7% 
N. 0. New...—65 a—78 Short * “.— a7 
Porto Rico, N— 42 a—60 Short Ribbed ..... — aK 
English Is,, N—35 a—48 Crmberland......— a 7% 
wgcoyaco- -—30 a—%5 LARD. 
Best Ket. Ref.....9 a 9% 
Drips . -10 a1380 NO. 1.2... ceeeeeeee 8598 Y 
Silver ‘Drips, — 8 a— T3 EF. 
Golden —53 a—63 Plain Mess, 
Beehive......—43 a—45 r’) wee —— a — 
eens Sugar Extra Mess..1200 a13 50 
ouse.....- 24 Packet Beef.— — a155) 
TEAS DU: > Free. Fulton M’k’t.—— 2000 


founs Hyson.. 40 a—1 10 — Se in 
40 a-1 



































a 675 
a 450 
a 700 
a 2200 
a 2000 
a 13 00 
a 1200 
3 1050 
a 8% 
a 2500 
— 28 a 650 
14%a—29 
128 a12 + a—27 
60 a 165 Herring. N 
1, @ box —2 
05 a 220 SALT — Dorr: Malt ote e 
6 a 280 100 tbs. 
20 a 350 Ties Island, 
60 a 470 ¥ bush....— 45 a —48 
9Ma— 96 Asbton’sfine 320 a 32 
7 a— 8 Worthin, 
_ Bs eo on aida w—— a 26 
a. no ndaga, 
Sandines}sbxs—21 i 22 a 260 
3g’ — 38 Table Salt inb xs, 
Maccaroni,Jtl— th a 1b] Pdoz........ 110 a—~— 
** Dom,...— 10 In small bi 
Vermi celli,iti— 15 a1 40inabbl.... — a—9 
* Dom....--10 a—1U In small pekts, 
CANN RD FRUIT, Ere. 100inabbi. . 44%a— 5 
Peaches, 2b peg te 
210 a 220 a vapets. © ®. 8X¥a— 9% 
JA—BIcarB, 
«325 386) Tn Kegs, Ncastl— a— 7% 
AmericaD,— a— 6% 
27 a—— =e — 60-b 8a 
cceneme — a210 CREAM OF partan ° 
Gr'nd Crystals, .50 a—— 
240 2250 Good Quality...40 a—43 
Ordivary....... 5 
2 275 23800 SOAP.—Dourty: 30 ® ct.ad.v. 
Peas,2p¥dor. —— a3% Castile, rted..12%al3 
Lima Beans, ha old.15 al9 
2n#doz...—— a275 Qortile. domestic;.10 all 
Lobster, 2 Pale Family....... 6 a TK 
doz.......3% a 350 0. ae ae woseeseg a 
Lobster, 1b@ CAN 
doz,...... 225 a2 50 Patent OR oo ool o 
Oysters, Cove Sperm..., 
#doz...—— a 220 Par bakin ood 
Oysters, Cove Adam'tine sup'r a by 
Ib#doz...—— a 1% ord’ny.154al9 
Oysters, Pic. Tall ow. 
glassPdoz—— a 500 RICE.—Durv: 244 cts. # Ib. 
Olives, Queen Carolina, to 
bnd®doz.—_— a 600 ome. seseee 8 OD 
cos, Cape. Rangoon, to 
doz gid—— a300 rime.... 7 aT 
Capres, Nonp. Tapioca......— 8 9 
doz eld —— a 400 ARO ..2.----.— 8 a— Y 
ch Must’a Starch, Lndy— 6 a— 9 
doZ,....—— a1 50 tarch, Pat, 
Tei Mess, new als 50 Starch C orn. i 108 =i 
. —— als ch, Corn — 10%a— 
Dutchess County f 
Flour and Grain. 
UR. T 
Va. and No, 1 millspg 172 a177 
Family se pret 4 a 168 
Va. an mn No Hees: weaat-$ bay 
ee * a 
8t. Lous Winter Red....18 a 1% 
Ind., Ohio, Amber Mich 190 a 195 
and Mich; 785 a 915 >: rane Mich...192 a 215 
Iowa & Wis, Western mixed .684a— 66 ; 
Spring W. ; 7235 a 900 ‘Western yellow, ey : 
Extra State...720 a 775 White Southern 75 par 
State & West. Yellow “ 66 a— 
Supers......685 3 68 0. 





CreamTar.e'd —85 a—87 


Scoted.wror..5100 25500 

Peer 1T6CD 13000 
. fing, Am.. 

Bar. ane i! 120 00 9130 00 


i. *— 16 a— 16% 








8H ot. 
D'p&ek(ce® — a—tl¥ 
Buck.comp‘c)#h— 3— 12% 
COPP’ 





Cubebs E.L.g. 8 a— 8% 
Cutch, god — 5 s— 5% 
m Salts, — 2%a— 2% 
Gamboge. g..—65 a— 1 
um ex. .— a—ll 
s'‘ts cur.....—19 a—% Shellac.cold..— 47 a~ 
am ced 3Ka— 
vkd.. . ..—25 a—65 ‘Lead. W.2a16 17 
Gum Benzom—40 a— 46 Sulph. Gain... — — 
Gum 1 ake ie ammge ge —— 
BK w..222 38 8-83 Verdieris.....— 22 
Gum Myrrt Vitriol Blue. Tian, 
sceceseee 3D a= 46 INDIGO—Dory: 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and'175 Chambers St., 294, 
298. Greenwich St. New. York. 
Our sales of Butter and other 


Produce 
giieeere Coens Shite oa Os 


296, and 


are made 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
. Mowpay Eveninc, Jan, 20th, 1873. 

Tu folowing are the whotesale uet casp prices of all 
the leadne styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold in the New 
York market. ft is confidently believed ‘that this weekly 
information. specially reported to Tsu LypgPenpent. (apd 
more verfectiv than to any other newspaper ip the city) 
is worth. to every dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 
genption price of the paper. 
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MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY. 


Rich Laces and Lace Articles, 


Hadkfs, Collars, Shawls, Capes, Collar- 
si ottes, ete., ete.; 


French Embroidered Setts, Valen- 
cennes Setts, 


UNSURPASSED IN STYLE, 





CLOSING ‘SALE OF FURS 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co 


will offer, to close the Stock for the SEASON, th 
BALANCE of their 


FURS 


AND FUR TRIMMINGS 


AT AN 


Immense Reduction in Prices. 
ALSO 

Paris-made Evening Dresses & Costumes 

At Equally Low Rates. 


Fine French Hand-work 
Embroideries, 
BANDS, AND SILK TRIMMINGS. 


A large invoice of the above desirable goods will be 
opened on MONDAY, Jan. 20th, and offered 


MUCH BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 


HAMBURGH EDGINGS and INSERTINGS, 

FRENCH EMBROIDERED Double Linen CHEMISE 
BANDS, from 65 cents each and upward. 

PERCALE AND LINEN EMBROIDERED NIGHTDRESS- 
SETS AND YOKES, 

An entirely new style of SKIRTING EMBROIDERY, 
SWISS AND LAWN PLAITED AND RUFFLED TRIM- 
MINGS, IN ALD THE NEW STYLES. 


Together with a fine assortment of other articles apper- 
taining to this Department, at equally low prices. 


ALSO a fine line of NEW PIQUES, just received, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS, 


General Housefarnishing, 


Ete., Ete. 


Weare prepared to offer GREAT INDUCEMENTS to 
purchasers in 


Shirting, Pillow and Sheeting 
Linens, 
OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES. 
TABLE DAMASK, by the yard. 


CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and DOYLIES, 
HUCKABUCK and DAMASK TOW- 
ELS and TOWELINCS. 


GUIPURE LACE SPREADS and 
TOWELS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, etc., etc. 


Together with a general assortment of goods appertaining 
to this department. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway and 19th Street. 
“BEST IN THE MARKET.” 


ASHW ORTH’S 


Six-Cord 
SPOOL | COTTON. 


The GROVER a BAKER Sewing 
Machine Company. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 


New Haven, Bone 
MANUFACTUR' 
MADAM FOYSs 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


TINPORTEES AND JOBBELS OF” 


427 and 429 Broadway, 305 ¢ Cals a 27 Howard streets, 


ee ee 














Fasten your 
Windows 
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2nu' Financial. 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 

, Onn DEMAND Nores.—In making up his 
monthly statements of the public debt, the 
Secrétary of the Treasury is in the habit of 
grouping these notes with legal-tender notes, 
as forming a part of the debt which bears no 
interest. “These. “old demand motes” are 
notes issued by the Tréasury and bearing 
date, August 10th, 1861, under the authority 
bestowed by the Act of July 17th, 1861. The 





. amount to be issued was not to exceed fifty: 


millions, which was subsequently increased 
to sixty millions. These notes were made 
payable on demand at certain designated 
places, and, hence, they are distinguished 
from legal-tender notes. They ‘were of 
denominations of not more than fifty 
dollars. and not less than..ten dollars. 
The'power to issue and reissue them was to 
cease on the Sist of December, 1862. Being 
payable on demand in gold, and ‘‘ receivable 
in payment of all public dues,” they have 
always had the character of gold notes. 
The amount issued was sixty millions of 
dollars, and of this amount less than one 
hundred thousand dollars are still outstand- 
ing. Some of them have probably been de- 
stroyed, yet ere long all that remain in ex- 
istence will beredeemed. Their redemption 
will terminate the financial career of these 
notes, which are the only notes issued, 
either during or since the Rebellion, that 
were made payable on demand and_ receiv- 
able for the payment of tariff duties. 


Inrernat Revesvs.—The following com- 
parative statement, prepared at the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, exhibits the increase or 
decrease of internal revenue collections from 
different sources for the first four months of 
the present fiscal year, as compared with the 
same period last year: 

“* On spirits there is an increase of $1,952,- 
764; on tobacco an increase of $574,006; 
the collections of the tax on- banks and 
seams! ps tiotipaes ar Si oinss, penal- 

a decrease on 
ties there i is an increase of $29, 834; and on 
sources formerly taxed but now exempt the 
statement. shows a decrease of $3,625,083. 
The decrease of receipts on the above-men- 
tioned sources where a falling off of the 


The total = See oem 


and amounts to $5,330,231. The total in: in- 
crease from sources taxable alike in 1872 and 


1873 is $2,875,956. The of inter- 
nal revenue receipts for the last quarter of 
the calendar year of 1872 is-$26,330,025.20, a 


decrease from the rts py oy 6 end- 
ing Dec. Sist, 1871, of $3,032 @ 


Tae Boston sent Pierce, of 
Boston, gives the following statistics in re- 


gpect to the great fire in that city : 


“Considering the er extent of territory 
covered—about sixty-five acres—and the 
short time that the had been burning, 
the amount of property destroyed was un- 

The whole number of 
déstfoyed, exclusive of those slightly dam- 
aged, was 776, of which 709 were of brick 
and stone and 67 of wood. The assessor's 
valuation of these buildings oe to 
$18,501; 000, and it is estimated that to re- 

inte them it would cat peice enor 

e value 0! property destroy 
was about $60, The pubes @ of es- 
tates within the districd covered. by the fire 
was about 550. The loss of life was com- 
paratively small, owing to the fact that but 
few dwelling houses were burned, and that 
those a on the baildines or ‘moanufac- 
turin; ts w were 
destroved Boned retited ‘before the fire ‘broke 
out. Only fourteen persons are ‘known to 
have lost their lives, and of this number 
seven were firemen.” 

At tlie close of lest year the debt of Boston 


was $201,872,200. 


EE 
MONEY MARKET. 


Our money market has at last arrived at 
a condition of “‘ ease,” which, if not perma- 
nent, may, at least, be counted upon to con- 
tinue until the opening of the spring busi- 
ness ; and, unless something shall he doneto 
produce an adverse effect by Congress, will 
continue, with a slight interruption, through 
the summer, until the fall. Then the custom- 
ary stringency may be confidently antici- 


We say that this may be counted on as the 
course of the money market if Congress 
should not, in the meanwhile, do anything to 
change the natural order of things; and we 
do not think it well. ‘Sherman has 
tmtroduced a bi)! its object the 
redemption of greenbacks in sperie, or a new 
wemd $0 be created for the purpose, aad the 


THE INDEPENDENT.’ 


return to a bank-paper currency, which has 
but slight Chance of a favorable reception 
by the present Congress, at least...The ex- 
isting mixed currency—half bank and half 
Government, and all of it perfectly secured— 
has been found to serve a better purpose 
than this or any other country has ever en- 
joyed; and it will be no easy matter to con- 
vince the people that the business of the 
country will not suffer by achange. It may 
be safely assumed that no change in the cur- 
rency will be made at present; and the only 
change in the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment likely to occur is from the change in 
the chief of the Treasury Department, which 
will take place on the 4th of March. The 
successor of Mr. Boutwell may possibly 
adopt a new method in the sale of gold and 
the purchase of bonds for the Sinking Fund, 
more in consonance with sound principles of 
finance and more convenient and acceptable 
to the business community. Itis to be hoped 
that he will. But, beyond some such change, 
we do not anticipate any important differ- 
ence between the course of financial affairs 
for the next four years, as compared with 
the first term of President Grant. The 
leading Administration members of both 
houses of Congress could not render a 
greater service to the country than by re- 
ligiously restraining themselves from any at- 
tempt to change the currency ; Dut it hap- 
pens, unfortunately for our business men, 
that there is nothing to which congressmen 
are so mischievously addicted as tinkering 
the currency. 

The past week has been without any re- 
markable disturbance in Wall Street, and 
money has gradually grown easier, until, 
at the close of the week, loans were made at 
5 to 6 per cent, and the condition of the 
Street has settled down into that state of 
quiet which is the result of perfect confi- 
dence in the future and the expectation of 
‘ta good time coming.” The January rise 
anticipated by the stock speculators has 
hardly come up to the prophesies of the 
more sanguine among the “‘ bulls” of the 
Stock Exchange; but it has been suffi- 
cient to justify their hopes, and the 
month is but half out. The Bank 
Statement of Saturday shows a steady 
gain in the reserve, which is near a million 
in excess of last week, though there was a 
loss in the legal-tender. But the reserve is 
now over $5,000,000, and will probably in- 
crease for some time to come. The banks 
are discounting more freely for their custom- 
ers, and there is much less difficulty in nego- 
tiating business paper outside of bank, The 
rates on first-class business paper may now 
be quoted at 9 to 12 per cent., instead of 12 
to 15, as were the rates up to Jast week. 

The stock market has been less active dur- 
ing the last week than for some months past; 
but the prices of all sound investment stocks 
have been higher, in consequence of the 
large amount of dividends paid this month, 
which have been seeking reinvestment. All 
classes of United States bonds have largely 
‘advanced; so that the Treasury, while keep- 
ing up the weekly sale of a million of gold 
has been unable to buy any 5-20s—or, at 
least, only a very small amount. In the div- 
idend-paying railroad and miscellaneous 
stocks prices have steadily advanced—New 
York Central and Hudson Consolidated 
having soid as high as 1043; and New 
York and Harlem, which pays the 
same dividends, to 122. In the latter 
stock the advance was very rapid, and 
declined again to 119. But the tendency of 
the market is upward; and, though an effort 
has been made to prevent a rise of prices by 
the leading cliques, for the purpose of buy- 
ing in the stock which they sold out in the 
Fall, it isnot easy to prevent the “bulls” 
from loading-up with stock when the money 
market is supplied with loans at 5 to 6 per 


t. 
**Pacific Mail has not shared in the rising 
tendency of the market, and the leading 
operator in it has permitted the price to 


drop below 70. 
In Western Union Telegraph a rather re- 
markable condition of things exists, The 


by the outside public, and the president 
affairs to the Postmaster-General, showed 








it is assamed that the only reason why the 
company does not pay a dividend is because 
the managing directors want to depress the 
market value of the sto:k, to enable them to 
buy more of it. 

The gold market has been strong and ac- 
tive, and the prices on Saturday advanced to 
1183. This was caused by the recent large 
importations of foreign dry goods, which 
necessitated heavy pryments for duties. 

We notice that the coupons of the first 
mortgage eight per cent. gold bonds of the 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest- 
ern Railway hg wegen A of Indiana, which are 
due Fe ist, will be paid on and after 
that date at the office of Jones & Schuyler, 
12 Pine street, this city. 





QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS, SATUR- 
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INVESTING MONEY. 


SPEciaL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

_ Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in THE 

No charge _whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit rig must be given. 
Address HEenry Bowen, Publisher of 
THE wwe = ‘8 Park Place, N. Y. 

a 
Bangmne OFFIcE oF Fisk & Hatcu, 
New York, Jan. 18th, 1873. 

(@” Tue CHESAPEAKE AND O810, the CEN- 
TRAL AND WESTERN Paciric Bonps, all of 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable in- 
vestment securities in the market, which in 
time must become very scarce; especially as 
the Government will probably during the 
year pay off, in gold, another large lot of 
FrvE-TWENTIES, and issue in their place 


Cent. Gotp Bonps, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon 
@ property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the 
CENTRAL Paciric Bonps. They are issue1 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
coupon or registered, and at their present 
market price, 86 and accrued interest, are 














eae the same in cunneieeui aud 


"We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 


interest, make collections, and conduct a | 


general banking business in all its branches, 
FISK & HATCH. 


To Investors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST JAN. 
UARY COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and 
those who wish to INCREASE THEIR 
INCOME from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend the Seven-thirty Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company as well 
secured and unusually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premiam (1.10) into the Company’s 
Lands, at Market Prices. The rate of inter- 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about § 1-4 currency—yield- 
ing an income more than one-third greater 
than U. 8. 5-208. Gold Checks for the semi- 
annual interest on the Pezistered Bonds are 
mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bonds 
are received in exchange for Northern Pa- 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


or 
Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
— as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
terest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
= at current rates, with immediate re- 
Special attention paid to choice 

Stock, Bonds etc., etc., for Investors. 


Profit and Safety. 


ortland and 
gdensburg 
R ailroad 
runk 
ine to the 
tlantic 


ERMONT early 
DIVISION. pb 


Taz Porritasp amp OcpENssunc Rarnoap, VeRMoxt 
Drvisiox, the shortest Trunk Line from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic. More than half the line in successful operation, 
ard the balance rapidly approaching completion. Mon- 
treal 57 miles nearer Portland by this route than any 
other, The First Mortgage Gold Bonds of this Road we 
recommend as combining profit with absolute sa/ety. 
For sale or exchange for marketable securities. 


E. & T. FAIRSANKS & CO., 
Sr. Jouxssorr, Vr. 


FAIRBANES & CO., 


311 Broapway, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.., 
118 Mitx Srrezt, Boston. 


SOUTH SIDE RAILROAD 


OF LONG ISLAND 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


(EXTENSION) 








FOR SALE BY 


JACOB R. SHIPHERD & CO., 


BANKERS, 


24 Pine Street. 
Pamphlets and particulars upon application, 


United States Life Insurance £o., 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner of Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 18%, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000, 


Ry Wo 


AU forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
N & DE WITT, President, 
vO D. WHITING, Actuary. 


BPE PER CENT GOLD BONDS, 


Toterest in thie city 
For eale mony yp tk 
THOMA PF. ELLIS & Co., 
__ Bashers, 14 Pine street, 





CHAS. B PEASE, 
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wm. R. UTLEY. 


NEW 
BANKING 
HOUSE. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


from the late banking firms of 


UTLEY & DOUGHERTY 
FITCH & BOWEN, 


have opened 2 new Banking House at 


No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ALL STOCKS 


DEALT IN AT THE 


New York Stock Exchange 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


EDW’D E. BOWEN. 





Special attention given to the 
following named Stocks 
and Bonds: 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
STATE BONDS, 
CITY BONDS, 

COUNTY BONDS, 
TOWN BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


We buy and sell 
Albany 6s. 
Cincinnati 6s and 7s. 

. os 2 7-30s. 

Chicago 6s and 7s. 

Cleveland 6s and 7s. 
Elizabeth, N. J., 7s. 
Jersey City, N. » 73. 
Hartford 6s. 
Kansas Pacific R. R. 6s and 7s, 
Northern Pacific R. R 7-20s. 
California ‘“ 7s. 
Grand Rapids and Suttons R. R., gold 7%. 
Danville, Urbana, and Bloomington 7s. 
indianapolis, Bloomington, and Westerns 7%. 
New York, Oswego, and Midland R. RB. 7s. 
New Jersey Midland 7s. 
Houston and Texas Central 7s. 
St. Lonis City and grr bonds. 
Ulster County, N. 2S 
Greene ‘“ 
Richmond County, N N -Y. Is. 
Lake ao 2 "mag Miss. R. BR. 7%. 
Georgia R. R. 7 
Rome and Weenies R. R. 7%. 
Denver Pacific R. R. 7s. 
Barlington, Cedar Rapids, and Mo. R. R. 7%. 
Memphis and Charleston, R. R. 7s. 
Mississippi Central R. R., 1st and 2d mort- 


gage. 

Mobile A Ohio R. R. 8s. 
Montgomery and Eutaula R. R. 83. 
Missouri Pacifie R. R. 6s, gold. 
Louisville and Nashville 7s. 
Dayton and Michigan 7s. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton. 


Money advanced on Stocks and Bonds 
left for immediate sale. 

Stocks, Bonds, Gold, and Governments 
bought on margins. 

Bids made to the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States for Government sales of 
Gola and Government purchases of Bonds. 

All Railroad Bonds offered on the market 
will always be sold at the advertised sub- 
scription price, without any charge what- 
ever for commission. 

Money will be received on deposit, sub- 
ject to sight draft without previous notice, 
and 5 per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Ex- 
ecutors, "and others who seek reliable in- 
formation on investment stocks and bonds 
will have special and prompt attention 
given them, 

(@¥" Buyers or Sellers of Stocks or Bonds 
should write to UTLEY & BOWEN for 
information 423 

Readers of this advertisement who ad- 
dress us are particularly requested to sa 
that they were prompted so to do by 
ing said advertisement in Tae INDEPEND- 
ent. We desire to give credit where 
credit is due, and be able to trace in 
some way all parties who deal with us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


wew YORK. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 





FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
COUPONS PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington, and Western Road. 
from Indianapolis to Pekin, 202 miles, HAS BEEN IN 
OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has net earnings suffi- 
cient to guarantee ctual t on all obligations of 
tke Conpany, including the bonds on the Extension of 
217 miles, and which, it is estimated, will have when com- 
pleted an income larger than that of the old road at the 
present time, 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and the 
whole will be completed during 1873, making a trunk line, 
under one corporation, of 420 miles in a section not sur- 
passed by any in the West. 

It is seldom so strong a security is offered at the low 
price of 90 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most desira- 
ble securities in the market to all investors, and especial- 
ly to banks, insurance companies, and for the use of 
trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are invited to go 
over the line and make personal examination. 

Pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


THE GREATEST NEW ROAD. 


The New York Midland must 
rank as the greatest of the new 
railroads built in the United 
States for many years. 


However great the success of any other enterprise, or 
bowever promising, put New York City in place of one of 
its termini, and it is self-evident that that success or 
promise would be infinitely increased. THE NEW YORK 
MIDLAND HAS NEW YORK CITY FOR ITS START- 
ING POINT. 

The receipts of the great lines running west from New 
York City (the New York Central, the Erie, the Pennsyl- 
vania Central), place them first in rank in the country. 
THE MIDLAND RUNS WEST FROM NEW YORK 
CITY, in rivalry with these three, and is intended to be 
THE SHORTEST LINE. 

Each of the other lines represent several times what the 
Midland will have cost when double-tracked and equipped, 
and it is very LIGHTLY MORTGAGED. ~- 

Of the mortgages we offer for sale: 

THE NEW YORK MIDLAND CONVERT- 
IBLE BONDS (secured since their issuance by a 
Second Mortgage), the most attractive and promising of 
all the issues. 

THE GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 per cent. GOLD BONDS icsued on the Montclair 
Road Gts short route through New Jersey), the cheapest 
of all the first mortgaze issues. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & (€0., 


Bankers, 25 Pine Street. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 











Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payabie on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated. 


Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ALvm™ Savcwpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A. iL 

Ricuagp W. Kine, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities. 


MERRILL, TILNEY & CO., 
11 Wall St., New York, 


BUT ALL PIRST.CLAgS PITY AND RAILROAD 


, AND SUPPLY INVESTMENT SHOURITING, 
fet © emntee ¢ & Hatin abetw 




















~ THE CONSOLIDATED 


MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 


(CONSOLIDATED) 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. 


30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
img Fund of 2 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 

This roadis formed bythe Consolidation of the St. 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ampleto op- 
erate the road and pay the interest en the entire 

bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consolidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business. #150000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at 90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this will be- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
is,” congratulating the stockholderson “ the honorable 
and able management of the property,” expressing the 
belief “that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

Under the terms of the Consolidated Mortgage, par- 
ties holding Bonds issued by the St. Louis and Soutb- 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N.Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


The Wheat-field of America. 


Healthfal Climate, Free Homes, Good 
Markets. 





JHE Negras a eAcigic RAILROAD 
fers for sale its Central and 


a, Minnesota, The 
Land: 2. Excelent cobracing: the Mill, ee Farm, 
and the Fire. 2. Rich Prairie Pasturage and Natural 
Meadow, watered by clear ion and running streams— 


in a healthful climate, where Fever Ague is un- 
Grain can be by 

cheaply as Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. Cars 

now run th: ds r 

Dakota. of land close _to track, $4 to $8 3 


one and two years’ 
a repepersation s at nedused azers of Railroad 
from eee Do East ——— of Railro: 
chasers. 
ers 
a and Government bhome- 
steads close 
Send for Pamphice Sumas full information, map, 
and of New Homestead Law. 
LAND se NORTHERN EACSEIC RAIL- 


OR 120 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 647 bate 
COR. BLEECKER STREET, 
New York, Dec. 26th, 1372. 


44th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
of this Institution have Ne ary the 44th 








Seposit for fi three contin tL & 3. have, to Jani aad ist, 
or 

1873. able o in and after the d Monday, in January. 
All dividends ot withdrawn the 


121 











8 PER CENT. GOLD BOND. 


INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY. 


ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 


ON A 


COMPLETED ROAD. 


The First Mortgage of the Logans- 
port, Crawfordsville, and Southwestern 
Railway of Indiana. 

The traffic of t:is road has steadily increased since it 
completion, and, in addition to its other local business, it 
is now doing a large traffic in the transportation of Block 
Coal. We offer the small amount of Bonds remaining un- 
sold, recommending them to all classes of investors asin 
every way safe and secure, besides rendering a larger 
income than any other first-class Railway Bond upon the 
market. For Pamphlets, with Maps and full particulars, 
apply to 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALEBS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep om pend @ variety he choice bonds t» &° oly in- 
vestors, furnish bonds age tly . i ——- 
prices, exeonta orders for Goveram 
socurities, sole and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, & D. DAVE 
Formeriy of Vermilye & Co. 








EDW. WINSLOW, 
Late Ma Gente. & A. Prete DERE Ry. Co. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


[rises St., New _Y¥ ~ 4a 
OFFICES {038 SY? h 4th St, St. Leais, Mo. 


RAILWAYS. 


Report upon, Construct, and Manage Railways: Con- 
| me aay ped teel and Iron Rails. Locomotives. Cars, and all 
kinds of Railway Piant; negotiate Railway Loans aad 
Securities, and ell City, ‘Yorn. and County Bondz. 
Illinois and Kansas Registered Bonds wanted. 


TEN PER CENT. NET. 


The come Te and Trust a iveet wk 
on first-class Real Fetate, a per cent. 
savabis semi-annually in New , ow ard pe cuarautes 
he collection of all loans made through its Agency. 
Ww , aa paid ty the Gorrewes. New York and New 
erences and articulars sent on applica 
Ky ond uel Merrill (late ‘Governor of lowa), Presi- 
7 James B. Heartwell, Sec’y, Drawer 167, 
es ee Moines, Ia 


EDWARD HAIGHT &.£0., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wali Street, [New York. 
FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 








rae! eeES 











Fire Cannot Burn Them! 
The solid ten per cent. invest mfimpalred. by ROTH: 


GO, 2 
Ilinois farm to a granite block as ~- for money, 
$100,000 wanted immediately. Absolutely no risk 
rompt payments. Ask the “Amekicam 


and aerer lost a die Address C. I. L. A., Jackson- 
ville, Ilinois, P.-O. Bo 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guar’d. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 


YORK. For sale by FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine street. New York. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 
AT OBERLIN, OHIO. 
A well-established, regular, and thriving Book Business. 
esa — Sok oe en aneees _ and in good 
order. this winter. 
be sono. PAIRCHILD. O Oberlin, Ohio. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
'FP.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


Crushed White Wheat 


ATLANTIC FLOUR wit: 
ee ee Y. “pest waous i i wheat ‘fot 
he and excellence. for general family wse, 

Temalida For sale by all Grocers. Pamphlets sent free. 








“PRES Rt eer 


Banking House of Henry CLews & Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York. 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
d Commercial Credits issued 
‘8 of the world. 
ts ved, subject to check on de- 
Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 





Every accommodation and facility 
aflorded usual with City Banks. 








cit 
ELSTON, Treasurer. 
BRE RISER Stone OF eee 















Jasper E. Corning, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HEAVY CRIMPED WIRE WORK. 


SUITABLA FOR 


OFFICE RAILINGS, | 
WINDOW CUARD 
BANK SOUNTERS, Ete. 


58 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


T CASH PRices PAID 
THE HICHES 





ten fall and eli kinds of Waste Paper from bank 
patent-me icine ) sy a 
1-13 T offices, ete. 
J00N C. STOCK WELL. 
Wo. 26 Ann street, 
me doo Wen of ® amana 











Financial. 


MR. CLEWS'S REMEDY. 


Mr. Henry CLews, an eminent practical 
financier in New York, has recently pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Our Monetary 
Evils,” with “Some Suggestions for their 
Remedy.” He says, with much truthful- 
ness: “Our experience within the last five 
years affords only too much evidence that 
there exists somewhere in our financial ar- 
rangements a fruitful source of obstruction 
to the necessary credit operations of the 
country at large.” This “fruitful source” 
and the evils arising therefrom Mr. Clews 
regards as “ mainly the result of legislation 
attempting to direct what can be much more 
advantageously left to self-regulation.” He 
thinks—and that, too, correctly—that ‘‘ our 
banking laws attempt too much.” The 
oscillations in the circulating medium from 
great abundance to extreme stringency, and 
vice rsa, occurring several times every year 
and embarrassing the operations of trade, 
are, in his view, to be traced mainly to bad 
monetary laws. 

The cause of the evil being ascertained, 
Mr. Clews concludes his pamphlet with the 
following suggestions as to the remedy : 

“1. The removal or the amelioration of 
the existing restrictions upon the reserves of 
the y= banks. 

2. Free issues of bank currency upon 
deposits of bonds at Washington, as at 
present. 

‘*3. Effective arrangements for insuring 
the contraction of the bank-note circulation, 
through redemption, ia seasons of undue re- 
Ona. Th of money 

“4, The utter abolition of the usury 
laws. 

Every one of these remedies assumes that 
the evil springs largely, if not wholly, from 
legislation; and, hence, implies that the cure 
must be by legislation. As we have no 
doubt, there is much truth in this view. As 
to bank reserves, we hold that this question 
should be left entirely to the discretion of 
the banks themselves. No reserves are 
needed to protect the note-holder, since he 
is already fully secured by the deposit of 
Government bonds at Washington. The 
other liabilities of banks are simply matters 
of business with their customers; and there 
is no reason why the Government should 
interfere with this business at all. The 
better way is simply to let it alone, and leave 
the banks to judge as to what reserves they 
need to keep on hand in order to meet their 
deposit liabilities. Remove the reserve re- 
striction now imposed, which does far more 
evil than good, and the banks would be in a 
much better condition to relieve the money 
market in periods of stringency. No specu- 
lator would then think of the attempt to dis- 
turb the market by withdrawing greenbacks 
and locking them up for the time being. 
The attempt would not be made; and it 
would fail if it were made. 

The other suggestions of Mr. Clews are 
equally practical in their character, and all 
of them adapted, if not wholly to remove, 
greatly to mitigate “our monetary evils.” 
The discussion which this general question 
is now receiving in financial circles ought to 
shed some light upon Congress, and lead to 
additional legislation in respect to the banks 
before its adjournment. The Comptroller 
of the Currency thinks that the system is 
well enough as it is, and, hence, needs no 
modification; yet this is not the view which 
is generally taken by practical financiers, 





THE DEBT OF NEW YORK STATE. 





Tue recent messaze of Governor Dix con- 
tains the following exhibit of the debt of 
New York State on the 30th of last Septem- 
ber : 





Balance of 
Debt on the |Sinking funds ne 4 
30th Septem-| onthe 30th jdebt 
ber, 1872. September -~Cy Sink- 
1872. ing Funds. 





General ee 00.008.308, 40| $2,787,567. 49 1 91 
Contingent .. ‘00.00 19,710.50) 48,289 50 
Oamah;.; céecpae 1189 B80. 00} 1,449,978.15| _9,946,701.45 
Rounty....... 21,121 000.00 _ 8,930,224. 42) 14,190,775.58 











$36,574,206.40' $1 “P11, 187 480.56 $25,386,725.94 


It thus appears that, after deducting the 
whole amount belonging to the Sinking Fund, 
the total debt of the state at the time above 
named was $25,386,725.84. On the. 30th of 
September, 1871, after a like deduction, the 
debt was $29,482,702.52; showing that dur- 
ing the last fiscal year it has been reduced 














by $4,095,976.68. That part of the debt 
which is known as the Canal Debt and 
the General Fund Debt the Governor 
recommends tv be funded in a five per 
cent. stock, redeemable at the end of forty 
years, and to be provided for by the gradual 
accumulation of a sinking fund, that will 
liquidate the whole amount at maturity. 
This would enable the state to cheapen its 
toll rates on the canals, a point of the first 
importance to its commercial prosperity. In 
respect to the current expenses of the state, 
which for several years have exceeded its 
receipts, the governor recommends the legis- 
lature to adopt the ‘‘ pay- as-you-go’ ” system. 
For this purpose he proposes ‘‘ the passage 
of a general law authorizing and requiring 
the comptroller, whenever in any year an 
appropriation by the legislature shall exceed 
the amount of the revenue applicable to it, 
to provide for such deficiency by adding it 
to the tax ievy.” This would at once bring 
the question right home to the people, who, 
by being called upon to pay the bills, would 
be led to scrutinize the appropriations by 
which they were created, and bold their 
representatives to a strict responsibility for 
the same. There is much prectical wisdom 
in the governor’s recommendation on this 
point. It is adapted to secure an economical 
administration of the government, while it 
makes the revenue equal to current expend- 
itures, 


NEW YORK STATE TAXATION. 








Mr. Netson K. Hopkins, the comptroller 
of this state,in his recent report, submits 
the following statement in respect to taxa- 
tion in the State of New York: 





TAXES. 

In 1862 the state tax wat,..........--++e0- eee. $6,884,193 77 
In 1872 the state tax WAS........---scccereeeee 19,580,882 30 
In 1862 the tax for all purposes known to this 

thon vhabencecssaccosspetaseasoan 19,456,288 40 
In 1872 the tax for all purposes known to this 

IN db tar Atsigmracnpbantonsrned 2 ees 63,511,986 12 
The gross valuation of taxable property in 

ns sa nico eespantnasesncsaspaegicd $1,449,303,948 00 
The gross valuation of er WEB cecceccnsese 2,088,627,445 00 








Increase in ten years..........e0. $639,523,497 00 
Increase of valuation of 1872 over 1871, 
$36,089,547. 

The state tax for the current fiscal year is 
9% mills, for the following purposes : 


For schools...........+. Pees cdadiscancseensecd 
For general purposes. 
For bounty debt 
For new capitol.. 
For canal floating debt, mae chapter ‘a1, Laws 

of 1859 
For new work on canals and extra repairs 
For academies and union schools........ 
For canal and general fund deficiencies..... 








The above tax of 9% mills on the present 
valuation will yield $19,589,882 30. 

It will be noted that the largest amount 
ever paid and received to meet the require- 
ments of the government is the amount now 
in process of collection for the current year, 
and that the rate per dollar upon the valua- 
tion of the property of the state is consid- 
erably larger than any rate ever before im- 
posed. 

This statement shows an increase of taxes 
since 1862 out of all proportion to that in 
the assessed valuation of property. Increase, 
however, is not the only evil of which tax- 
payers may justly complain. There is no 
fair and equitable distribution of the tax 
levied for state purposes among the several 
counties. The law requires property to be 
assessed at its ‘‘full and true value” ; and 
the assessors, after they have made out 
their assessment rolls, swear that they have 
complied with this legal provision. Yet 
the notorious fact is that this assessment 
runs all the way from twenty to sixty per 
cent. of this value, according to different 
localities, and, hence, has no uniformity 
throughout the state. An unjust inequality 
in the amount of the state tax collected from 
the different counties is the result. This in- 
justice bears very heavily upon the tax- 
payers of New York City and Brooklyn, 
who, besides the heavy burden they must 


bear for local purposes, are required 
to foot about two-thirds of all the tax 
bills of the state. No man_ believes 
that two-thirds of the property in the 
state belongs to these two cities; yet tue 

ple are taxed as if this were ‘the fact. 
toe valuation in the rural districts, and a 
comparatively bigh one in these cities— oth 
of ti.em failing to complv wih the  »:ovis- 
ions of the law—-2re tie sources of this in- 
justice. It has continucd for years; and the 
Sta:: Board of Eqval'za ion, provided for 
iy the law of 1859, bas vy no means reme- 
died the evil. The levislature ought rad- 
ically to reform either the tax sysiem of 
this state or the method of its administra- 
tion, e injustice is toe intolerable to 
those who are victimized by it to be patient- 
ly borne. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
———————————— nn eee 


RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA.* 


No. LXXXIV. 
FUGITIVE SLAVE ACT IN CONGRESS. 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 











Waite the nation was deeply agitated by 
these public demonstrations, arguments, and 
appeals for and against the Fugitive Slave 
Act the same Congress that had enacted the 
obnoxious measure reassembled. President 
Fillmore, in his message, not only gave a 
general endorsement to the compromise 
measures, as ‘‘a final adjustment,” but he 
singled out for special mention the Fugitive 
Slave Act. He urged upon Congress the 
vital importance of its faithful enforcement, 
and gave his assurance that there should be 
no hesitation on his part in the fullest exer- 
cise of his powers to that end. Indeed, he 
did what he could to commit his party and 
the Government unequivocally to its sup- 
port. 

An acrimonious debate ensued. The cause 
of liberty was not without earnest advo- 
cates. Mr. Giddings asserted that people 
could not be compelled by the cannon or the 
bayonet to lend their aid to the execution of 
such an act. ‘*The farmers of Ohio,” he 
sad, ‘‘ will never turn out to chase the 
panting fugitive ; they will never be meta- 
morphosed into bloodhounds to track him 
to his hiding-place, and seize and drag him 
out to deliver him to his tormentors. They 
may be shot down ; the cannon, bayonet, 
and sword may do their work upon them; 
they may drown the fugitive in the blood of 
freemen; but never will freemen stoop to 
the degradation of catching slaves.” This 
expressed confidence, however, in the un- 
willingness of the people to lend their aid 
to the execution of this revolting statute 
was hardly borne out by the facts. Under 
the teachings of both statesmen and divines, 
large numbers were led to the belief that 
the execution of this criminal act in- 
volved no moral guilt, and that their fealty 
to human enactments was superior to the 
claims of humanity and the higher law. 

The popular feeling, too, found voice and 
expression on the floor of Congress, in nu- 
merous petitions for the repeal of the act. 
One, having been presented by Mr. Hamlin, 
of Maine, was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Ona motion by Mr. Atchin- 
son, of Missiouri, to reconsider that vote, a 
spirited debate sprang up. Mr. Seward 
maintained that the right of petition sbould 
be held sacred. He declared tiat he hap- 
pened to be one of the members of that body 
“ who never introduced the agitating subject 
of slavery here.’ He was one of those who 
were contented to leave the compromise 
measures ‘‘to the scrutiny of the people, 
and to abide their’ judgment and the test of 
time and truth.” Petitions were also pre- 
sented by Mr. Hale in the Senate praying 
for its modification or repeal. He expressed 
the opinion that the law was a reproach 
to the civilization of the age, a perfect 
parody on the Constitution, and that it ought 
to be essentially modified or repealed. Mr, 
Butler, of South Carolina, declared he was 
tired of casting impediments into the stream 
of slavery agitation; that they might as well 
attempt to put a maniac to sleep by lullabies 
as to attempt to restrain it. Mr. Hale said 
that agitation was the great element of life. 
It gave birth to the Revolution and tothe 
Constitution. ‘‘ There were many errors,” 
he said, ‘‘ which require agitation; and no- 
body but those who are hugging fatal errors 
have anything to fear from that life-giving 
element, which will impart its healing, as 
did the waters of the pool at the beautiful 
gate of the Temple, when the angel had 
gone down and stirred the waters.” “He 
gloried,” he said, ‘‘intbe name of agita- 
tor.” 

Mr. Foote thought there was little agita- 
tion in the Sermon on the Mount, and that, if 
the senator from New Hampshire would 
read the Scriptures more attentively, and act 
upon the pure models of genuine benevolence 
and apostolic wisdom, he would no longer 
be an agitator. 

In the House Horace Mann spoke with 
his usual vigor, research, and logical power. 
Perhaps that unrighteous statute wus never 
more thoroughly subjected to the tests of 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, by H. C. 
Bowen, in the yexr 1870, in the District Court of the 
United States for tie Southern District of New York. 











reason, conscience, and that “law whose 
seat is in the bosom of God” and “her 
voice the harmony of the world.” 

Nor was Congress alone compelled to 
entertain, discuss, and give expression to its 
will and purposes in the matter. The state 
legislatures, being in closer harmony with 
the people, sooner felt the impulses and 
Tesponded to the popular demand. Indeed, 
the governors of several of the Free States 
immediately after its passage strongly con- 
demned it in messages to their legislatures, 
Some legislatures adopted resolutions re- 
monstrating against its provisions and de. 
manding its immediate repeal. Vermont 
took the lead in the adoption of measures 
for the protection of the personal liberty of 
its citizens. This act, approved the 13th of 
November, 1850, secured to persons claimed 
as fugitive slaves the rights of the writ of 
habeas corpus and of trial by jury, and made 
it the duty of her state attorneys diligently 
and faithfully to use all lawful means to 
procure their discharge when arrested. 

Unfortunately, however, all the Free 
States were not equally sensitive to their 
own honor or the rights of their citizens, 
Indeed, some of the Free State legislation of 
those days left a sad blot upon the annals of 
the bodies that enacted it. The legislature 
of California, at that time under the control 
of persons who had emigrated from the 
South, and who had carried with them the 
sentiments and prejudices of the society in 
which they were reared, passed an act to aid 
in the rendition of fugitive slaves. A pro- 
vision was also incorporated into it that 
persons held to service and labor brought 
into the state before its admission into the 
Union should be dcemed fugitives, be sur- 
rendered to persons claiming such service 
and labor, and be removed from the state. 
By that cruel and wanton act, which was to 
continue in force till the first day of May, 
1853, many persons free by the municipal 
law were again subjected to slavery.  Illi- 
nois dishonored herself no less by an enact- 
ment that if any negro, bond or free, should 
come into the state and remain ten days he 
should be fined fifty dollars, and if the fine 
was not paid forthwith he should be sold 
for a time and amount sufficient to pay the 
fine and costs. It imposed, too, a fine of five 
hundred dollars and imprisonment on any 
person who should bring any free negro into 
the state; while it gave slave-masters the 
right to take slaves into and through the 
state without prejudice to their claim as 
owners. 

Toe XXXIId Commas met for its first 
session in December, 1851. The panic- 
makers demanding congressional endorse- 
ment for the compromise measures, there 
were caucuses of both parties to discuss and 
decide upon the policy to be adopted. In 
that of the Democrats, consisting of eighty- 
three of the one hundred and forty-two 
Democratic members of the House, a resolu- 
tion endorsing these measures was intro- 
duced by Mr. Polk, of Tennessee. It, how- 
ever, and a proposition to refer the matter 
to the next national convention of the party 
was laid upon thetable. A caucus of a little 
less than one-half of the Whig members was 
held on the morning of the first day’s ses- 
sion, in which a resolution endorsing the 
measure was adopted. On the assembling of 
the House a brief debate sprang up on the 
action of those preliminary meetings. James 
Brooks, of New York, announcing the 
action of the Whigs, by which, he said, they 
presented a harmonious and united frout to 
the country, said it was dangerous for the 
Democratic party, with its large majorities, 
to organize the House by pandering to the 
abolition Democracy of the North or siavery 
Democracy of the South. Orrin Fowler, of 
Massachusetts, denied the binding obligation 
of the caucus resolution, and revealed the 
fact that one-third of the members present 
wished to lay it on the table. 

Mr. Cabell, of Florida, expressed his 
thanks to God that the Whigs had taken 
their position; and he intimated that those 
who seceded from the caucus were no longer 
Whigs. 

Mr. Meade, of Virginia, however, de- 
nounced the action of the Whigs as a trick— 
an attempt to impose their rotten party and 
its principles on the South. 

During the continuance of the debate 4 
Southern Democrat, to conciliate the South 
in bebalf of his pariy, stated that eighty-two 
Democrats and only twenty-six Whigs voted 
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for the Fugitive Slave Act; that of fifty 
Northern Democrats twenty-eight voted for 
the bill, while of seventy-six Northern Whigs 
only three voted for the measure, 

Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, who had dis 
tinguished himself by his earnest advocacy 
of the compromise measures, was elected 
Speaker. President Fillmore in his message 
referred to his previous annual message, 
reiterated its sentiments and recommenda- 
tions, and congratulated Congress and the 
country on the general acquiescence in these 
measures of ‘‘ conciliation and péace.” 

Soon after the assembling of Congress Mr. 
Foote, of Mississippi, introduced into the 
Senate a resolution declaring the measures 
of adjustment to be a final settlement of 
questions growing out of the existence of 
slavery. Several speeches were made upon 
the resolution, but it was never brought to a 
yote. Resolutions were introduced into the 
House, substantially to the same effect, by 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. Hillyer, of Georgia, 
These resolutions were adopted by decisive 
majorities. 

On the 26th of May Mr. Sumner presented 
a petition from the Society of Friends in 
New England asking that the Fugitive 
Slave laws should be repealed. But it was 
laid on the table, only ten votes being re- 
corded in its favor. On the 27th of July he 
submitted a resolution requesting the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to consider the ex- 
pediency of reporting a bill for the imme- 
diate repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act. The 
consideration of the resolution was opposed 
by Mr. Mason, of Virginia, and Mr. Brooks, 
of Mississippi, who asserted that such a meas- 
ure woul dissolve the Union, and only ten 
senators voted to take it up. 

In the Senate, on the 26th of August, Mr. 

Sumner moved to amend the civil and diplo- 
matic bill so as to provide that no allowance 
shouid be made for expenses incurred in the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Act and 
that such act be repealed. He alluded to 
the immeasurable importance of the slavery 
issue, dwarfing all others and constantly 
casting its shadow across those halls. Re- 
ferring to the important and inconsistent 
attempts of the propagandists to enforce 
silence, while always provoking discussion, 
he denounced the attempt to repress the 
liberty of speech, protested against the 
wrong, and claimed the right to be heard on 
slavery, a8 On every other subject. ‘‘ The 
convictions of the heart,” he said, ‘‘ cannot 
be repressed. The utterances of conscience 
must be heard. They break forth with irre- 
pressible might. As well attempt to check 
the tides of the ocean, the currents of the 
Mississippi, or the rushing waters of Niagara. 
The discussion of slavery will proceed 
wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether—by the fireside, on the public high- 
way, at the public meeting, in the church. 
The movement against slavery is from the 
Everlasting Arm. Even now it is gathering 
its forces, soon to be confessed everywhere. 
It may not yet be felt in the high places of 
office and power ; but all who can put their 
ears humbly to the ground will hear and 
comprehend its incessant and advancing 
tread.” He arraigned the enactment in the 
name of the Constitution it violated, of the 
country it dishonored, of humanity it de- 
graded, of Christianity it offended, and 
affirmed that every attribute of God united 
against it. Referring to the requirements of 
the act that every citizen, when summoned, 
should aid and assist in its prompt and 
efficient execution, he boldly affirmed 
that “by the supreme law which com- 
mands me to do no injustice, by the com- 
prehensive Christian law of brotherhood, 
by the Constitution which I am sworn 
to support, 1am bound to disobey this act.” 
He closed his speech with an &irnest demand 
for the repeal of an act so incompatible with 
every dictate and requirement of truth and 
tight, humanity aud justice. In the words 
of Oriental adjuration: ‘‘ Beware of the 
Wounds of the wounded souls. Oppress not 
to the utmost a single heart, for a solitary 
‘igh has power to overset a whole world.” 
This speech—learned, logical, exhaustive, 
“and cloquent, worthy of the cause it advo- 
.Cated—placed the new senator at once among 
‘the foremost of the forensic debaters of 
America, 

Mr, Clemens, of Alabama, replied in lan- 
guage significant of the barbarism he fitly 
Tepresented. Expressing the hope that none 
of his friends would reply, he satd : ‘I shall 








only say that the ravings of a maniac may 
sometimes be dangerous, but the barking of 
& puppy‘never did any harm.” 

Mr. Badger followed with a labored re- 
ply, in which he characterized the speech as 
“‘an elaborate oration, carefully written, 
studied,” and “interspersed with curious 
quotations from modern learning and ancient 
lore,” 

Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, bitterly denounced 
the Abolitionists, and charged them with 
entertaining the idea of the equality and 
amalgamation of the races. He also charged 
them with ‘panting for the experiment” of 
introducing ‘‘ black-skinned, flat-nosed, and 
woolly-headed senators and representatives,” 
and seeking to break down all distinctions 
between whites and blacks in respect to 
*‘ suffrage, offices, marriage, and every other 
relation of life.” 

Mr. Douglas denounced the arguments 
against the act as against the Constitution of 
the country. He maintained that the real 
objection to the act was not in the ‘‘ form of 
the trial,” but the fact that ‘‘ the fugitive is 
sent back to bis master.” 

Mr. Weller said it was the first time in his 
life he had ever listened to the whole of an 
Abolition speech; but that speech had been 
so handsomely embellished with poetry, both 
Latin and English, so full of classical illu- 
sions and rhetorical flourishes, as to make it 
palatable.” But he charged its author with 
making an inflammatory harangue, and in- 
directly counseling forcible resistance to the 
law. Bloodshed, he declared, was inevitable 
if the constituents of the senator followed 
his directions and obeyed his counsels. 
Turning to Mr. Sumner, he said, with fierce 
energy: ‘‘ Murder, I repeat, is inevitable; 
and upon your hands, sir, aye, upon your 
hands must rest the blood of these murdered 
men.” 

Mr. Chase repelled unequivocally the 
charge of Mr. Douglas. He denied that Mr. 
Sumner’s speech was an assault upon the 
Constitution, and maintained that it was a 
noble vindication of that great charter of 
freedom from the perversions of the advo- 
cates of this most unrighteous act. 

Mr. Cass, asserting that the law was then in 
force, declared that it should ‘‘ never be 
touched or altered or shaken or repealed by 
any vote of mire.” 

Mr. Bright, of Indiana, avowed him- 
self in favor of silencing fanaticism, put- 
ting down agitation and agitators, and 
as against all propositions to disturb 
the compromise measures. The vote was 
then taken upon the amendment, but only 
four were found ready to vote for it. 

The men who constituted the ‘‘ forlorn 
hope” of freedom in the Senate at that time 
were few in number; and they were com- 
pelled to encounter a fierce and embittered 
foe, strong in numbers, abilities, and posi- 
tion, and determined to make the most of 
the advantages afforded them by union and 
the compromises of the Constitution. This 
appeared especially in a debate on a petition 
of twenty-nine hundred citizens of Massa- 
chusetts for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Act, presented in the summer of 1854, by 
Julius Rockwell, of that state, the successor 
of Edward Everett. Remarking that many 
of the signers had been in favor of the com- 
promise measures, he moved its reference to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Its refer- 
ence was opposed by Mr. Jones, of Tennes- 
see, in a most abusive and vituperative 
speech. The memorial, he said, came from 
the city of Boston, that seemed doomed to 
‘¢ 9 wild and wicked infatuation,” and to be 
guided by such miserable miscreants as 
Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, and 
other kindred spirits, till “ber glory is ob- 
scured, her name dishonored, and her great- 
ness departed.” Referring to Warren, who 
fell at Bunker Hill, and Batchelder, who 
was killed while guarding the fugitive slave, 
Anthony Burns, in the assault upon the 
court-house, he declared that they fought and 
fell in the same great cause of constitutional 
liberty, and both were entitled to their 
country’s gratitude. ‘‘ This memorial,” he 
said, ‘‘comes to us teeming with treascn 
and reeking with the blood of an innocent 
victim—treason, because it seeks the destruc- 
tion of the Government; blood, because the 
spirit that prompts it, not sated with its late 
victim, cries aloud for others.” 

Mr. Rockwell defended the petitioners, and, 
in reply to the strictures which had -been 
made, he reminded the senator that the time 





had passed when the people of the North 
could be influenced in the free exercise of 
their judgments by menaces of disunion. 
To the inquiry of Mr. Jones whether he be- 
lieved the Union could last a single day un- 
der the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act, he 
replied that he did not apprehend that its 
repeal would dissolve the Union. 

Mr. Sumner characterized the act as a viola- 
tion of the law of God and of the Constitution 
and remarked that tbe occurrences of that day 
would make more palpable and hideous the 
spirit and purpose, the ruin and workings of 
that diabolical legislation. 

Mr. Butler expressed the opinion that 
primarily there ought to have been no Fugi- 
tive Slave Act at all, and that each state was 
bound to carry out the mandates of the Con- 
stitution. He complimented Mr. Rockwell 
on the soberness of bis speech, as of one ex- 
pressing his real convictions; but he de- 
clared that if his were the sentiments of 
those for whom he had spoken they made 
the issue of separation inevitable. Turning 
to Mr. Sumner, he asked if Massachusetts 
would send back fugitive slaves if the law 
was repealed. ‘“ Will the honorable sena- 
tor,” he asked, “tell me that he will do 
it?” 

‘*Does the honorable senator,” inquired 
Mr. Sumner, ‘‘ask me if I would join in 
sending a fellow-man into bondage? ‘Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing’ ?” 

Commenting on the answer, Mr. Butler 
turned to Mr. Sumner and said, with the 
dictatorial and insufferable bearing of the 
plantation : ‘‘ Then you would not obey the 
Constitution. Standing here, before - this 
tribunal, where you swore to support it, you 
rise and tell me you regard it the office of a 
dog to enforce it. You stand in my presence 
as a coequal senator and tell me it is a dog’s 
office to execute the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

To this Mr. Sumner promptly replied: “I 
recognize no such obligation.” 

Mr. Mason declared that “the dignity of 
the Senate has been rudely, grossly, and 
wantonly assailed by the senator from Mas- 
sachusetts ; and not only the dignity of the 
Senate, but of the whole people, had been 
trifled with in the presence of the Amer- 
ican Senate, either ignorantly or corruptly.” 
Denying that the Act refused the right of 
habeas corpus to a citizen, he avowed that 
the law had done its office well; “ that it had 
done it in the city of Boston, in the pres- 
ence of a mob, which that senator and his 
associates had aroused and inflamed to the 
very verge of treason.” 

Mr. Pettit, of Indiana, remarked that he 
had lived to hear fall from the lips of a sen- 
ator, who had sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion, the avowal that he disregarded ‘‘ all such 
obligations.” Ifa petition was presented for 
the expulsion of 2 member who disavowed 
his constitutional obligations, he would re- 
ceive it; and if referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, to which he belonged, he was 
inclined to think he should vote to report a 
resolution for expelling the member. He 
asserted that senators were not to be tol- 
erated in that body who openly and bold- 
ly, in the face of the country, deciare that 
they would violate their oaths. Turning to 
Mr. Sumner, he said: “ You swore that you 
would support the Constitution, all and 
singular, each and every part, from begin- 
ning to end; and you now, in the face of 
your peers, are the first in the Senate to 
openly declare that you will violate the oath 
you have taken and the bond of union 
your ancestors made for you.” 

This hint at expulsion revealed a purpose 
seriously entertained by a portion of that 
body. For several days the matter was con- 
sidered by Democratic leaders in and out of 
Congress, and the Senate was quietly can- 
vassed with reference to the probability of 
securing a vote to that effect. But the at- 
tempt was abandoned without any open dem- 
onstration. 

Mr. Pettit then reasserted the sentiment. 
he had expressed during the debate on the 
Nebraska bill—that the construction by the 
Abolitionists of the claim in the Declara- 
tion of Independence that all men are creat- 
ed equal was a “self-evident lie,” instead of 
a self-evident truth. He declared that Jeffer- 
son would never have stultified himself by 
saying that his African negro slave—who 
was born his slave, created his slave, begot- 
ten his slave, who was his slave during the 





whole course of gestation—was created his 


equal, 

Mr. Dixon, of Kentucky, would say “to 
the Abolitionists, as Cicero said to Cataline 
and his wicked associates, ‘Let them get 
from within the walls of the city.’ Let any 
patriotic party cut itself loose from them; 
let them stand alone inthe solitude of their 
own isolated infamy—the scorn of all, as 
they are now the reproach of every honora- 
ble man.” 

Mr, Clay, of Alabama, commented upon 
the position assumed by Mr. Sumner, that 
he would not personally aid in returning 
alleged fugitives, in a style of remark, con- 
sidering the relative character and standing 
of the two, as ill-mannered as it was ill- 
tempered, as suggestive as it was scandalous, 
Alluding to Mr. Sumner’s alleged *‘ violation 
of the dignity and proprieties of the Senate,” 
he expressed his regret that there was not 
some ‘‘ penal statute” for ‘its punishment. 
He spoke of him as a “ sneaking, sinuous, 
snake-like poltroon, feeling the obiigation 
neither of the Divine law, nor of the law of . 
the land, nor of the law of honor,” to be ex- 
cluded from the pale of society, neither 
shown nor allowed to offer the ordinary 
courtesies of social life. He compared him 
to Uriah Deep, and concluded that, if we 
cannot check individual abuses, we may pre- 
serve the dignity of this body and rob the 
serpent of his fangs. “ We can paralyze 
his influence by placing him in that nadir 
of social degradation which he merits.” 

To these assaults Mr. Sumner replied with 
impassioned vehemence and unwonted sever- 
ity. Singling out the veteran senators from 
Virginia and from South Carolina, the lead- 
ers in this assault, for special mention, be 
thus coolly and contemptuously dismissed 
the more vulgar and brutal violence of Pettit 
and Clay, who had joined in the attack. 
‘* Some persons are best answered,” he said, 
‘by silence; best answered by withholding 
the words which leap impulsively to the 
lips.” Having answered their abuse, he now 
directed his attention to the arguments of 
his assailants. In vindication of his purpose 
not to aid in the execution of the Fugitive 
Slave Act, he referred to and endorsed a pas- 
save in the message of President Jackson, 
accompanying the veto of the United States 
Bank, in which he affirmed tbat ‘‘ each pub- 
lic officer who takes an oath to support the 
Constitution swears that he will support it 
as he understands it, and not as it is under- 
stood by others.’ Mr. Sumner avowed that 
he supported the Constitution as he under- 
stood it, and maintained that the Fuvitive 
Slave Act had no source or origin in the 
Constitution, and that it was an open and 
unmitigated usurpation. Declaring that he 
stood as upon a rock upon his explicit 
statement of his constitutional obligations, he 
again avowed that be would not aid, directly 
or indirectly, in reducing or surrendering a 
fellow-man to bondage. Looking sround 
upon the Senate, he then asked if there was 
a@ senator who would stoop to the service of 
aiding in the surrender of fugitive slaves? 

To this interrogatory Mr. Clay, at the close 
of Mr. Sumner’s speech, respondei: ‘‘ He 
has put the question whether any senator 


upon this floor would assist in returning a 
fugitive slave ? I tell him that I would do 
tay 


The debate was continued, and, the charge 
being made that Mr. Sumner had qualified 
his original declaration, Mr. Toucey, of 
Connecticut, expressed his unwillingness to 
hold any senator to the consequences of a 
hasty expression spoken in debate, and pro- 
posed in a direct and categorical form the 
question ‘‘Do you recognize the obligation 
to return a fugitive slave?” To that query 
Mr. Sumner responded : ‘‘I answer, distinct- 
ly, No.” 
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Farm and Earden. 
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A MODEL IOWA FARMER. 


Iowa is destined to be one of the greatest 
agricultural states of the Union. The soil of 
its broad prairies can hardly be surpassed in 
fertility. But a small pertion of the area of the 
state has yet been brought under cultivation. An 
impetus in the right direction in the early set- 
tlement of such a state will have a most endur- 
ing influence for good on its future agricultural 
interests. The enterprise of a single farmer 
will in time be caught by all his neighbors. The 
writer remembers a section of one of the older 
states where farming had long been carried on 
in a very indifferent way. Stock was very in- 
ferior and crops hardly remunerative. Finally 
one man mustered up enterprise enough to take 
anew departure. He procured from abroad, at 
what wus considered an exorbitant price, some 
thoroughbred cattle. His neighbors, of course, 
called him a fool. But in a few years a marked 

improvement was to be seen throughout all 
that locality. Farmers began to take pride in 
their improved stock and in everything that 
pertained to their profession; and a business 
that had been but drudgery—necessarily but 
most reluctantly performed, for the means of 
keeping body and soul together became a 
souree of profit and one of the greatest of 
pleasures, There are those for whom a broad, 
well-cultivated farm, with its thrifty crops and 
sleek, contented cattle, has charms that they 
would look for in vain in the whole length of 
Broadway. 

Agriculture lies at the base of all the interests 
of our country, and whoever can add to its at- 
tractiveness is performing a noble duty. These 
things were suggested by a few days spent dur- 
ing the past season on the Iowa Central Stock 
Farm, at Maudville, Butler County, Iowa. Mr. 
R. A. Babbage, the proprietor of the farm, is a 
banker in the city of Dubuque. Asa relief 
from the exacting cares of business and 
prompted by the love of rural life and its pur- 
suits, he has here laid out a farm of about 3,000 
acres of the choicest prairie. About 1,400-acres 
are now under cultivation. Last year there was 
raised 400 acres of corn, 200 of wheat, and 400 
of oats and barley. The grain, except wheat, 
is not sold, but is all fed to stock. The tenant 
houses, printing office, granaries, hog-pens, 
corn-cribs, and barns make up a small village. 
The principal barn is a grand structure, 100 feet 
long and 50 wide, most completely arranged 
and finished, with ventilators rising twelve feet, 
and a cupola with its spire rising about twenty- 
five feet above the roof. The entire walled base- 
ment is partitioned and srranged for stock. 

There are growing upon the farm 25,000 
young walnut trees, 30,000 evergreens, 100,000 
maples, 10,000 grafted apple trees, and 1,000 
pears. There are already planted in orchards 
1,000 apple trees, 1,000 cherries, and 500 Siberian 
erabs, All these trees are growing with great 
rapidity. 

But the principal feature of the farm is its 
splendid stock. Here are about 100 hogs, 100 
cattle, and 80 horses. There are Berkshire, 
Suffolk, Poland, China, and Chester white swine. 
The “ Marquis” and “‘ Princess of Lorn’? were 
imported from England,at a cost of $600; others 
at corresponding rates. The choice horses are 
Mambrinos, a stock noted for speed and beauty. 
Of the horned cattle here is the cow “ Lonan,” 
imported ata cost of $1,209. Bere is “ Emer- 
ald’? and her calf, the ‘‘ Maudville Beauty,” 
perfect in all respect. These $2,000 could not 
buy. But it is needless to give particulars. 

It is said that Webster would go home to 
Marshfield. and find more genuine happiness 
among his generous, grateful cattle than in all 
the cares and honors of public life. It is diffi- 
cult to think of a situation adapted to a more 
healthful exercise of mind and better enjoyment 
than on such a farm. 

This farm is under the supervision of Mr. 
Stimson, a veteran and skillful farmer. A 
peculiar notion of bis might be adopted with 
advantage by people generally. He will not 
allow a dog on the premises. 

This farm may be asource of profit to the 
enterprising and hospitable proprietor; but it 
cannot fail to be of immense advantage to all 
the central portion of the state. ae 


MUCK AS A MANURE, 


Ata recent meeting of the Farmers’ Club of 
Wew York the following discussion of the 
merits of muck as a manure took place: 

NED MaRrTIN, of Alexandria, Va., writes: 

“T shall feel extremely obliged for the opin- 
ion of the Club on muck as a manure for 
meadows. Ihave had the opinion of a gentle- 
man in this neighborhood who is considered an 
authority on manures; and he by no means 
recommends its use, for the redson that weeds, 
especially sorrel, are certain to follow its appli- 
cation. Otherwise I think he considers that it 
would tosome extent have a beneficial influ. 
ence. The muck I have in view is at the mouth 
of a'small tributary of the Potomac and forms 











& portion of asmall marsh. It consists princi- 
pally of decayed marsh vegetation and sand, ia 
some places nearly black, and where the sand is 
more abundant of a dark brown-black.” 

Dr. I. P. TrrmBLE: Mr. Martin is sensible 
in asking for other advice than that of his 
neighbor, who is so afraid of weeds. Put on 
the muck thick. Make your land rich enough 
with muck to produce weeds; but don’t let the 
weeds grow. No weeds will pay the expenses 
of manuring. If you grow corn or other hoed 
crops, constant stirring the surface, and es- 
pecially after every rain, will keep down the 
weeds; and then the muck will tell in the crops 
you want. Plenty of muck will make wheat 
outgrow weeds. The natural grasses on rich 
land will in time form such a sod that weeds 
cannot grow. Weeds show poor farming; but 
land so poor as not to produce weeds shows 
still poorer farming. 

Dr. SYLVEsTER: I use from 500 to 1,000 loads 
of muck every year, and would not be without 
it; but there is much difference in its value. 
The muck in Western New York is from the 
black-ash swamps. I have seen its effect on 
grass years after I had used it. I saw in Dela- 
ware deposits similar to that spoken of by that 
gentleman. Our muck does not produce the 
sorrel, but the smart-weed. 

F. D. Curtis: I endorse what Dr. Sylvester 
said. In my opinion, the greater portion of this 
gentleman’s muck is not worth ten cents a load, 
though it may be of some value on clay-lands. 
He had better go to the woods and get leaves or 
pine-straw. Sorrel grows on pure land, and the 
warmer and quicker that land the more sorrel. 
My friend Mr. Ingalsbee has had much prac- 
tical experience. Let us hear from him. 

Mr. INGALSBEE: The soil of my region is 
some slate-land and some we call rocky; the 
last is sandy and has many pebbles. Ina gully 
in the slate-rock there was an accumulation of 
leaves; been there for years,., I took out of the 
gully 150 loads of decayed leaves and put it on 
the slate-land. Ialso tried barnyard manure, 
and two lots of muck from other places. The 
muck from the leaves did as well as the 
best barnyard manure, and its effect continues 
te this time. Not far off from my place 
is a swamp, which lies on the watershed 
between Lake Champlain and the Hudson. The 
edges of this swamp are heavily timbered with 
black maple, ash ; and as you get in the growth 
decreases in quality and hardness, until the 
middle is nothing but moss. The muck from 
the outer edges is good. I know where it was 
put on a gravelly soil in 1850, and renewed but 
once since; yet that land has produced an ay- 
erage of 250 bushels of potatoes yearly, and 
this year yielded 300 bushels. But the muck 
from the middle is worthless. Parts of the 
middle have been drained dry, but nothing 
thrives there; it sprouts, turns yellow, and 
dies. 

H. E. Cotton: The value of muck is just in 
proportion as it contains vegetable matter 
ready decayed or capable of decaying. The 
center of this swamp is composed of fibrous 
matter, not capable of decomposition. The 
outer edge is made from the decayed leaves 
and grass. The gentleman from Virginia has 
on his outer edges a similar deposit, while in 
the middle he has sand washed down the stream, 
at whose mouth the muck is located. I have 
seen great good result from the use of muck 
on corn and cotton in the South. It is still 


more valuable composted with leaves and 
marl. 








MECHI ON POULTRY. 


JouN Mecar, the famous English agricultur- 
ist, in answer to the question whether poultry 
is not a dear meat to the consumer, says: 

“Does it cost more food to produce a pound 
of poultry than a pound of meat, live weight? 
I answer, decidedly, No, but the reverse ; for 
my cattle and sheep don’t eat worms and in- 
sects, whereas fowls consume them abundantly, 
and economize and apply every scattered seed 
or kernel, that would otherwise be wasted. In 
another point of view, is the cost of attendance 
and shelter greater with poultry than with cat- 
tle? I reply, No. As to the production of 
eggs, that depends upon the quality and quan- 
tity of food and proper warmth and shelter. 
There is no fear of overstocking the market 
with either eggs or poultry. We consume in 
London daily 1,000,000 of foreign eggs! I gen- 
erally keep from 300 to 400 fowls. They have 
free access to every field during the year; and, 
although they help themselves at harvest time, 
when the corn is in sheaf, I always get my best 
crops of corn on fields adjoining the hen-house. 
I had the past year two fields of wheat drilled, 
and only one bushel of seed per acre. They 
came within ten to twenty yards of the fowl- 
house, and were perfect plants, although the 
poultry had been scratching and cultivating the 
fields from the time they were drilled. We are 
apt to forget that fowls, like sheep, manure 


where they go. I must say I used at one time 
to feel nervous and angry when I saw them 
hard at work on the newly-sown corn; but I 
soon learned to feel confident that i ts were 








deeply-deposited eorn and wheat escaped. 


their principal gain, and that my well and 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AS A 
FERTILIZER. 


SamvEL Witiiams, Waterloo, N. Y.,’ writes 
to the N. Y. Farmers’ Club: 

“Taking the hint from you that sulphates are 
better than nitrates to compost for manure has 
induced me to recommend sulpbate of am- 
monia in preference to nitrate of soda, and sul- 
phate of potash to nitrate of potash, as they are 
less liable to be washed too deep in the soil to 
be reached by the roots of young plants. Thir- 
teen years agoI explored the bushy plains of 
Long Island, and I found that the surface soil 
was @ good sandy loam, with sufficient allumnina 
to make good, compact, dry roads; but, the sub- 
soil being gravel and small bowlders, all the 
manure applied to the land was leached out, ex- 
cept what was held en passant by the roots of 
the plants grown. Hence, [advocate manuring 
the crop, instead of the soil, on the Long Island 
plains, as the only way to prevent the fertiliz- 
ing matter from waste by leaching. My formu- 
la was to begin with a good large pile of stable- 
manure, swamp-muck, or good soil, ground 
plaster in large force, a fair quantity of sulphate 
of ammonia, at least five hundred pounds of 
sulphate of potash, and as much superphos- 
phate of lime, all thoroughly mixed together ; 
then cover the pile from rain, and, as soon as 
the soil is prepared for seeding, spread and har- 
row in the compost, and plant or sow the seed 
immediately. By this means the plants will as- 
similate the manure before it is washed beyond 
their reach ; and if clover is grown it will af- 
ford two or three large forage crops, and then 
the sod plowed in will fix humus in the soil rich 
in nitrogen. This same compost should be ap- 
plied yearly.” 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
EXCELLENT WHITEWASH. 


The following is said to be the very best of 
the numerous recipes for whitewashing: White 
chalk is the best substitut2 for lime as a wash. 
A very fine and brilliant whitewash preparation 
of chalk is called the ‘Paris White.” This 
we buy at the paint store for three cents a 
pound, retail. For each sixteen pounds of 
Paris White we procure half a pound of the 
white transparent glue, costing twenty-five 
cents (fifty cents a pound). The sixteen pounds 
of Paris White is about as much as a person 
will use in aday. It is prepared as follows: 
The glue is covered with cold water at night, 
and in the morning is carefully heated, without 
scorching, until dissolved. The Paris White is 
stirred in with hot water to give it the proper 
milky consistency for applying to walls, and 
the dissolved glue is then added and thoroughly 
mixed. It is then applied with a brush like the 
common lime whitewash. Except on very dark 
and smoky walls, a single coat is sufficient. It 
is nearly equal in briliiancy to ‘‘ zinc white,” a 
far more expensive article. 





WARM WATER FOR PLANTS. 


There are a great many who laughed at 
“such nonsense” when it was first proposed to 
water house-plants with warm water; but it is 
now the rule, and those who do not use it are 
the exception. _We notice acontributor to 
the Farm and Garden dilates upon its use 
as follows: ‘‘Last wimter we had about 
one hundred plants in the house,and usually 
gave them warm water, and very frequentty 
water that was much too warm for the hand. 
Some water at or very near the boiling point 
has been, poured into saucers and along the 
sides. We have about forty persons in the 
family, from different parts of the country; 
and their testimony is that they never saw such 
fine geraniums, heliotropes, fuchsias, verbenas, 
passion-flowers, oleanders, etc. These plants 
show very marked improvement. Others have 
flourisbed finely under the treatment.” 

SMALL RETURNS. 

An Illinois farmer writes to the Prarie Farmer 
that he thinks he has not got a very good re- 
turn for the time be spent in feeding his hogs 
this season, and says: ‘‘On the 10th day of 
September I commenced feeding fifty-six hogs, 
of good stock, which weighed when put up, 
9,424 pounds, and, at four cents, were worth 
$376.96. I fed them 1,200 bushels corn, and 
weighed them on December 2d, their weight 
being 15,570 pounds—they having gained 6,146 
pounds, at four cents—$245.84. 1,200 bushels of 
corn fed, at twenty cents, is worth $240. Take 
$240 from $245.84, leaves me the small sum of 
$5.84 for my time of feeding, watering, and at- 
tending tothe hogs two months and twenty- 
two days. 

A BIG PURCHASE OF LAND. 


George Grant, an Englishman, has bought a 
mammoth tract of land on the line of 
the Kansas Pacific Railway, in the vicinity of 
Fort Hays, embracing about twenty-seven 
square miles of land. He intends to devote it 
entirely to stock-raising and the rearing of 
blooded stock, to supply all other cattle-raisers 
in the Far West. Next spring he will charter 
a vessel, which will sail direct from Liverpool 

















Ls, 
up the Mississippi. He will import a select 

assortment of large high-graded cattle, hogs, 
and sheep. He will also bring with him quite a 
large number of the best class of English and 
Scotch tenants, laborers, and breeders of thor- 

oughbred stock. 





THE BEE BUSINESS.—PROFITs. 


An instance of some of the profits to be real- 
ized from bee-keeping is furnished by Prof: 
Cook, of the Michigan Agricultural College, to. 
the Lansing Republican. He says: From one. 
colony of Italian bees we have three new col: 
onies and 412 pounds of honey. We have. 
placed 130 pounds in the four hives for winter.. 
ing, which leaves 282 pounds surplus. We have. 
sold the surplus honey at twenty cents per- 
pound. The account, therefore, stands thus: 


282 pounds honey, at 20 cents................ $56 40, 
Three colonies of bees............0ss00. coon OOS 
TORS. Bie coke. 


The best black colony gave only seventy-five; 
pounds surplus, and one additional colony. 


LONG FURROWS ECONOMICAL. 


A German agricultural journal prints a plea, 
for long furrows. The turning of the plow and 
the commencing of a new furrow require more: 
exertion in the plowman and the team than con- 
tinued work on a straight line; and how great; 
may really be the loss of time, from frequent in-. 
terruptions in short turns, may be shown by the. 
following calculations: In a field 225 feet long 
five anda half hours out of ten are used in re- 
directing the plow; with alength of 575 feet, 
four hours are sufficient for the purpose; and 
when the plow can proceed without interrup-. 
tion for 800 feet only one and a half hours of: 
the daily working time are consumed. 


KNOTS ON PLUM TREES. 

A correspondent of the Farmers’ Club, New 
York, says that for removing knots from plum 
trees he takes a paint-brush, dips it in spirits 
of turpentine, and thoroughly saturates the 
knot, being careful not to touch the tree except 
in the diseased parts. The turpentine kills the. 
excrescence, and the tree puts out healthy 
branches below. He burns all branches of dis-. 
eased trees which he has removed in pruning. 


BEET SUGAR IN CALIFORNIA. 


The success of the beet sugar cultivation and 
manufacture in California has already reduced 
the price of sugar there from one to one anda 
half cents per pound. The usual proportion of: 
sugar there to pulp is 8 to 814 per cent. 
EUMELAN GRAPE. 

For an early and delicious family grape, black,. 
vinous, sweet, and handsome cluster, plant the 


Eumelan. It is the best early black grape for: 
family use now grown in America. 





RURAL ITEMS. 


A FARMER, whose cribs were full of corn, 
was accustomed te pray that the wants of the 
poor and needy might be supplied; but when 
apy one in needy circumstances asked for 
little of his corn he said he had none to spare. 
One day, after hearing his father pray for the 
poor and needy, his little son said to him: 
“Father, I wish I had your corn.”” ‘* Why, my 
son, what could you do with it?” asked the 
father. The child replied: ‘‘I would answer 
your prayer !” 





....The Massachusetts Horticultural Socivty 
recommends the culture of the fig, and says 
that ‘if it were known how easily fig trees may 
be protected in winter we should oftener find 
this fruit on our tables. Nothing more is neces- 
sary than to dig up the trees in autumn and 
plant them in a cellar; the repetition of this 
process soon forming a mass of fibrous roots, 
rendering their removal a matter of entire 
safety, at the same time that it induces fruitful- 
ness.’ 

....-At Shelburne, Mass.,a man has got & 
pasture so poor that he has to keep it fenced 
against his cattle, for fear that they may get in 
and starve to death. Another man is letting 
hisland run up to brush and timber, in order 


that he may have the fence to burn up for fire- 
wood. 


....A writer suggests to all bee-keepers to 
take notes of all plants that bees frequent. Note 
thetime of commencement of bloom and the 
duration, also tif approximate increase of 
honey stored during the time such plants are 
visited by the bees. 


....Dr. Hall asserts in the Prairie Farmer that 
the simple use of soft soap, put on hot, is quite 
as effectual against the borer, for the exclusion 
of the moth from laying her eggs in the bark, 
as the carbolic soap, and not one-cighth as 6x- 
pensive. 

....Ten years ago an Iowa apple, raised in the 
Des Moines Valley, west of Eddyville, was & 
curiosity. To-day, the Des Moines market is 
filled to overflowing with this fruit, and the 
largest portion of it and the best is of home 
growth. 

....The wheat crop of this year is estimated 
at 240,000,000 of bushels, an increase of about 





to New Orleans and thence by transportation 








ten millions over last year. The quality of the 
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gield is good, but there has been a great vari- 
ance in the average production of the different 
states. 

...-A California exchange tells of a rose slip 
about one foot in length that in one year 
from planting made in the aggregate a growth 
of fifty feet. Thestory would appear incred- 
ible to outsiders were anything impossible in 
California. 


...e Western Michigan has 900,000 peach- 
trees, 140,000 pear-trees, 30,000 plum-trees, 
25,000. cherry-trees, 170,000 apple-trees, 10,000 
quince-trees, and 180,000 grape-vines. A large 
area is also devoted to the culture of berries. 


....8ix establishments in New Orleans, with 
anaggregate capital of $1,500,000, are engaged in 
the manufacture of oil and oil-cake from cotton 
seed, the yield being 100,000 tons per annum. 


...-Mr. Gladstone is said to take as much in- 
terest in tree culture as Horace Greeley did. 
When at his manor (Howarden) he takes up 
much time with his little hatchet. 


....1n planting winter pears, never leave out 
Beurre D’Aremberg. Itis a jucy, vinous, and 
most refreshing fruit, and will suit those who 
find Lawrence too sweet. 


...-Grain men in Chicago estimate the corn 
crop of this year at twelve hundred and fifty 
million bushels—the largest ever raised in the 
United States. 


....dohn 8. Lippincott tells the Poultry World 
that he invariably cures fowls of the feather- 
eating propensity by feeding them corn-fodder. 


....1n a recent lecture, Prof. George H. Cook 
asserted that he found abroad one dairy which 
contained 999 cows, ali in milk. 








SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, 
SEAWEED TONIC, AND MANDRAKE PILLS. 
These are the only medicines that will cure Pulmo- 
nary © tion. . Schenck, of Philadelphia, 
bas been in constant practice over thirty years, con 
tinually examining lungs, and knows his medicines, if 
ly taxen, will cure consumption. His Man- 
drake Pills cleanse the liver and stomach; his Sea- 
Weed Tonic dissolves the food, stimulates the coating 
of the stomach, and makes it digest. His Pulmonic 
Syrup ripens the matter, and Nature throws it off 
without any exertion. 
PREPARED AND FOR SALE BY 
J. He SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
and by Druggists and Dealers generally. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 
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THE “DOMESTIC” supersedes others because it 
ays ryan them in the every-day service it renders, both 
inthe workshop and family; and because it is equally 
useful for VeRY FINE and VERY HEAVY WORK. 
Warerooms, {96 CHAMBERS ST, 

(temporary,) { and 2 BOND ST., °t New York 

and 296 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


THE “DOMESTIC” has taken more premiums 
this fall than any other Machine, and is specially recom- 
mended for family use and manufacturers, It is simple 
in construction, noiseless, and easily run, 

AGENTS WANTED. 

P.3—WILL REMOVE EARLY IN 1873 TO OUR 
NEW BUILDING, CORNER of BROADWAY 
AND FOUKTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 








SEED 
OUR 
Tilustrated Catalogues 












1873, | 

un pages, and con- 

T| taining 2 Colored Plates, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents,’ 


All purchasers of our books, ‘ Gar- 
ening for Profit” or ‘ Practical 
Floriculture,” price $1.50 each (pre- 
paid by mail), are entitled to receive 
Above Catalogues free, annually. 





Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
[SEEDS 


{ VEGETABLE and FLOWER. 
Piants, Roses, Dahlias, Fuchsias, Ge- 
§raniums, Bedding Plants, Gladiolus, 


ete, Send a stamp for Dreer’ 
pants, illustrated, With bractionl Sertee Calendar, as 
ENRY A, DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“BEE-KEEPING IN A NUT-SHELL,” 


ving full and simple di " 
fay with Bees. Mailed free for 1s Spite money rap. 


BANKS & RUSSELL, Baltimore, Md. 




















OFFER FOR SALE 


1,500,000 ACRES 


PRAIRIE, TIMBER, 


AND 


Meapow Lanps. 


Prices range from $4 

















The First Division of the St. Pant and Paci R. R. C0. | 


Vv & 
to $15 per acre. ie can ee & ‘ 
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10 years’ credit given “1%! f. 5 
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HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner. 
GENERAL OFFICE AT ST. PAUL MINNESOTA. \ 





BOYNTON'S 
LIGHTNING SAWS. 


Awarded the Medal of the American Institute, 1872. / 





Two Direct Cutting Edges, instead of one Scraping Point. 
Note extra steel and durability over the old V, outlined 
M tooth. 


A Challenge of $500, toward expense of a public 
test, to prove that the Lightning Saws excel all others in 
Speed, Ease, and Simplicity, has been offered since 1570, 
and has never been accepted. More than 100,000 Light- 
ning Saws were sold during the year 1872, the purchasers 
of which testify to their superior merits. 

Our leading papers, such as the Tribune, American 
Agriculturist, Christian Union, etc., have published over 
sixty editorial notices recommending these Saws. Far- 
mer’s Clubs, Lumbermen, and Hardware Dealers unite 
in pronouncing the genuine Lightning Saw the greatest 
labor-saving implement of the age. 

I have hundreds of letters from practical sawyers, vol- 
untarily written, expressing their entire approval of theso 


aWs. 

Where the Hardware Trade do not sell the Lightning 
Saw, I will send a 6-foot cross-cut and a buck saw-blade 
on receipt of $6. 

For Catalogue and additional information, address 


E. M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St., New York, 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 








BELLS. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263; which have acquired a repnta- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
peals, One thousand testimonies received during the 
last six years. Every bell made of the best copper and 
tin, and formally warranted. New Patent Rotary Fix- 
tures, Catalogues free. No agencies. 

P,-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 

EA &G. R. MENEELY, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDERY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1837, 
Superior Bells for Churches, Schools, 


etc., of Pure Copper and Tin, fully warranted, 
and mounted with our Latest linproved Rotary 
—— the best inuse. Jilustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 








VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


102 and 104 E. Second &t., Cincinnati, 


- FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (60., 


Importers of Samuel 
Laycock’ 














English Hair 
Seating, 


and Manufacturers of 


PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 
SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St., 


BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furniture Manufactured to Order. 








“Uneasy lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 





WM. H. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Furniture and Upholstery 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ALSO 


LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 


of every description, now offering at low prices. 


THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRING BED, 


The Best, 
Most Durable, 
and Comfortable. 
Send for Circular. 
Elliptic Spring Co., 
40 LIBERTY ST., BROOKLYN. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, etc, 


From 204 to 208 East 27th St., 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave., NEW YORK. 











JOECKEL’S REVERSIBLE 
SEATS, 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
N 
LECT URE- ROOMS. 
JOECKEL & 


OHNSON, 
490 Hudson st., N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES. 

















nis Machine with present imp is g 
every want of the household, for either pee or fancy work. It 
knits f Stockings and Socks, with heel and toe complete, 








well as t sa) to those 
Agents wamted’ every where 
Kwyirtine Macuins Company.” Dana Bickro 
President and General Business Supt., 689 | 
way, New Yori. ; : 


= require it. 





BUY BARBER’S BIT BRACE. 
HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 








Union Washer and Wringer. 
Reliance and Sherman Wringer. 
American Mangle, 
for Ironing Clothes without heat. 
Moule’s Patent Earth Closets. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


31! Cortlandt St.,N. Y. 


Send for Circular 


AMERICAN WASHER. 


PRICE, $5 50. 








The AMERICAN WASHER is the most perfect, com- 
plete, and successful Washerever offered to the publie 
For sale by 


A. H. FRANCISCUS & CO., 
513 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘HIGAIAN DNILLESATIS AHL SVA 
LVL GNIHOVN HOLILS'H00T1 A'INO GHD 


PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USE. 





OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS THE SIM- 


TRADE MARK 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(6 doors above 17th street). 
Agents Wanted. 





1st Premium at Am. Institute, 1871. 
Stamford Sewing Machine. 

. The most quiet and the Lightest 
We AND Running. Shuttle Machine in the 

* . Not tam, Cog, or 
Roller. No intermediate expenses 
or projite, Wesell directly to those 
who retail the machine, Agents wanted. 

T. B. BISHOP &£CO., 


Stamford, Conn, 


PEON Cee ENS eute 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Machine Co. 
The ape, Cheapest, and Best in use, Has but 
le. A Child can run it. Agents wanted in 

orem town. Send for Circular and Sample Stockings to 
INKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE 
AT $i ABOVE COST. 
N. B.—Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circular, 
LYON 8. y 











je Whe & 


oO. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


ENGINES, MACHINERY, ETC. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN (821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description fer 
same. 
ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 











COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Gold street New York. 





Write for Large Illustrated and Descriptive Price-list to 


GREAT WESTERN 





PITTSBURGH aw cae 

, and B h-Loadivg es, Sho 
eee sea ers, Pistol, etc. of ever r kind, for men oF 
boys, at very low prices, Guns, 93 to Pistols, ¢1 to $2 











Financial, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


IN discussing the merits and importance of 
the various new railway projects in this 
country, we have had occasion from time to 
time to publish our predictions of the future 
of the great Northern Pacific road; and we 
are pleased to inform our readers that, as the 
work progresses, and the country contiguous 
is opened up to settlement, our predictions 
of its importance and the wealth which 
it would add to the nation are more than 
verified. 

We have several communications upon the 
subject, and will append the letter of Hon. 
Thomas Underwood, of Indiana, one of the 
commissioners appointed by the President 
to examine‘and report upon the finished 
portion of the road, for which we ask the 
careful perusal of our readers: 


‘‘TAFAYETTE, Inp., Dec. 80, 1872. 
“Dear Sir:— 

** You ask my opinion as to the value of 
lands on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad for the purpose of security and in- 
vestment;.the location of the road with 
reference to prospective settlements and 
business; the character of its initial point 
on Lake Superior, ete. ; 

‘My experience in Western lands long 
since convinced me that without railway 
communication they are of little value; 
while with it they have always proved re- 
munerative and profitable, the taxes on 
them being merely nominal, while the ad- 
vance in price is rapid. 

‘*T find ou the line of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, from Duluth to the Missouri 
River Valley, both timber and prairie land, 
prairie predominating. The timber, mainly 
pine and tamarack, provides that which is 
so desirable in a prairie country for fencing 
and improvement of farms. The prairie is 
of two kinds, flat and rolling, and is inter- 
spersed with lakes and streams. The Red 
River Valley and that of the Missouri River 
present to the eye a vast scope of rich coun- 
try, and I doubt if it can be surpassed. 
Those who have settled there claim that the 
land produces the finest grades of wheat, 
while for grazing and general agricultural 
purposes it is excellent. 

‘““The kind of settlers has much to do 
with the value of lands and the solid growth 
of a new country. I find two classes of 
these on the line of the road—namely, New 
Englanders, who go out in colonies, and 
carry with them evidence of a high civiliza- 
tion; and Scandinavians, than whom there 
are none more generally intelligent, frugal, 
and thrifty. And these classes of settlers are 
easily distinguished by the number and 
style of the churches and school-houses. I 
noticed at every railroad town, however 
newly started, that the church and school- 
house were among the first structures 
built. 

“Duluth, the initial point on Lake Supe- 
rior, which is as yet in its swaddling-clothes, 
is a thrifty and growing place. It has a 
poputation of some 4,000; 3 banks, with a 
banking capital of $425,000; 9 churches; 5 
public schools ; 2 daily and 3 weekly news- 
papers; one large elevator, with a storage 
capacity of 360,000 bushels ; a goodly num- 
ber of stores, and ample hotel accommoda- 
tions. Real estate is advancing rapidly, and 
business houses and dwellings are being 
erected by Eastern capitalists, as investments. 
The harbor is ample, and capable of receiv- 
ing vessels of the largest tonnage. When 
the dockage facilities now preparing are 
completed, I cannot see how it can be made 
more desirable. From this point the road has 
water communication, by way of the Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River, with the world ; 
and I apprehend that within a very short 
period the commerce of this route will be 
simply immense. The Company has already 
completed large wharf facilities, for the 
transhipment of freight. 

“* At Brainerd, located about the center of 
the Minneso.a Division, the Company has 
erected extcasive machineshops. The town 
has a population of some 3,000 an d is rapid- 
‘y improving. A large trade is carried on 
with the lumbermen of the Minnesota pine- 


ries, and Jast vear one mercantile house did a 
ousiness of $250,000. 

‘*T might mention other town sites—such 
as Glyndon, at the intersection of the North- 
em Pacific with the St. Vincent Branch of 


the St. Paul and Pacific Road, favorably 
situated in the very beart of the rich Valley 
of the Red River of the North ; also Detroit, 
where the New England Soldiers’ Colony is 
established, and other places; but probably 
have said sufficient to give you a fair idea of 
the style and kind of settlements. 

** Now I can have but one opinion as to 
the enterprise as a means of investment, and 
that opinion is based on past experience and 

rsonal observation. I find that the N. P. 

R., as far as completed, has been con- 
structed in a good and substantial manner, 
fully up, both in spirit and letter, to the law 








and reculations governing its operations, and 
equipped, both as to machinery and facili- 
ties for passenger and freight traffic, fully 
and amply. find the settlements com- 
posed of 4 class of people who are energetic 
and industrious. I find large bodies of rich 
land along the line opened to the market. I 
find the connections, both at the eastern ter- 
minus and on the Pacific coast, such as to 
make it a valuable through route for trade. 
I find the road backed by a vast land grant 
from the Government and managed by men 
of character and puaee. ability; and, 
with these facts before me, I am recommend- 
ing my friends to make investments. My 
idea is that the bonds should be purchased 
now ; and, as the road takes them at an ad- 
vance of ten per cent. on their par value in 
payment for lands, to hold them till spring 
opens, and then exchange them for lands. I 
believe such an investment permanent, safe, 
and reliable. I have yet to meet with a 
single instance within my personal knowl- 
edge where investments properly made in 
Western lands have failed to enrich the in- 
vestor and his children after him. 
** Sincerely yours, 
‘*T Hos. UNDERWOOD.” 





Susurance. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE AGENT. 


WE are always glad to meet a good life 
insurance agent—by which we mean one 
who comprehends the dignity and greatness 
of the business, and who possesses those per- 
sonal accomplishments*which show that he 
is the right man in the right place. 

Good life insurance agents belong to that 
class of commercial buyers and sellers which 
is numerous in every market. They are 
commissioned to open negotiations on behalf 
of their principals; and the course of trade 
has become such as to make the services of 
these commercial agents not only conven- 
ient, but necessary. If we go into the mar- 
ket to buy cotton or wool, tea or sugar, pork 
or flour, stocks or gold, a ship or a house, 
we can make the purchase with best ad- 
vantage through an agent or broker. 

The cause of this is the enormous value 
of time. To every enterprising merchant 
time is money ; and the instrument which 
saves time for him saves money for him. 
One of these instruments is the life in- 
surance agent. He, like other commer- 
cial brokers, has valuable merchandise to 
sell. That merchandise is a policy of in- 
surance on your life—desirable for you to 
purchase, profitable for you to hold. He 
brings it to your notice with the same mo- 
tives that induce other commercial agents 
to offer you thcir services in the various 
departments of trade. You certainly need a 
policy of insurance on your life, as much as 
you need a policy of insurance on your 
store; and the proper agent of a responsible 
life insurance society, who calis to offer you 








a policy, who solicits you to take one, who’ 


urges you to do it with the same persistency 
that the merchandise broker urges a pur- 
chase, is entitled to an attentive reception, 
because he is, in reality, doing you a favor. 

Tea, sugar, and flour are considered to be 
necessaries of life. If you know where to 
go,and have abundant time to spare, you 
may purchase the stock you are in want 
of without the aid of a broker. But, as you 
are a busy man, to whom time is money, 
you find that the merchandise agent is a 
great convenience. 

Life insurance is a necessity of life more 
absolute than tea, sugar, and flour. As you 
may not be able to go to the company that 
has it to sell, the company sends its agent to 
you. And if you answer No to his solicita- 
tions, if you put him off, as if his business 
were not of immediate importance, or if 
you become impatient by his importunity— 
his anxiety to sell you his merchandise—you 
may be making a mistake, for a policy of 
insurance on your life is not always to be 
obtained ! 

To the multitude the services of the life 
insurance agent are necessary, because the 
majority of the people must be educated 
about the system. Some have only vague 
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ideas, some have erroneous opinions about 
it. Who shall eradicate this ignorance ? 
Who shall stimulate people to study 
life insurance, to understand it, to 
appreciate it, to desire it? Of course, it 
must be the life insurance agent. Andif he 
is, as he ought to be, a man who compre- 
hends the greatness and dignity of his occa- 
pation, who devotes his life to his work, he 
is a public benefactor. 

We believe that our excellent system of 
mutual life insurance could never have at- 
tained to its present prosperous condition 
without their assistance. The Equitable 
Society has always recognized the value of 
such men; and the leading position which 


.this society now holds among our life insur- 


ance companies is due not only to its use- 
fulness, security, wealth, and integrity, but 
also to its good life insurance agents—the 
right men in the right place. 





INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice oF tHe ATLANTIC MotvaL InscraNce Co., 
New Yous, January 2th, 1372. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1871. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from 1st 





January, 1871. to 31st Dec.. 1871_......... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 

WAFY, IBT1...cccccrcceseceresccccccccs cooee 2,033,675 18 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,445,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1871, 
to 31st December, 1371........ seaeiesenseule $5,375,793 24 


Losses pald during the’ same period....,,....$2,735,90 63 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses........-- #973,211 4 


see see cece 88e143,240 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 8,379,050 00 





Real Fstat» and Bonds and Mortgges........ 217,50) 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due the 

Company, estimated at.............seeseee 385.739 41 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable eoee 2,405,937 95 

a i ae ee ee eee —:274, 345 01 

Total Amount of Assets...........0--eeeeeee+ $14,806,812 37 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all faterest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. Upon certificates which were 
issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums such payment of 
interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1871, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
HENRY K. POGERT. 





JOHN PD. JONES 


CHARLES DENNIS. DENNIS PERKINS. 
W. H, 1. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. 
HENRY COIT. JAMES LOW. 
JOSIAH O. LOW. C. A. HAND. 
LEWIS CURTIS. J. HOWLAND, 
HARLFS H. RUSSEL BENJ. RABCOCK, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
. WARREN WESTON. GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
ROVAL PHELPS. REDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
CALER BARSTOW. GE & STEPHENSON. 
.P. PILLOT. ILLIAM If. WEBB. 
WILLIAM EF, DODGE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
CHAS. H. MARSH SHEPPARD GA 
DAVID LANE. WILTIAM F, RUNKER. 
JAM'S RRYCE. AMUEL L. MITCHILL 
FRANCTS SKIDDY. MES G. DE FOREST. 
ANIEL S. MILLER. CHAS. P. BURDETT, 


D 
WM. STURGIS. 8. D. LEVERICH. 


CHAS 
ALEX. V. BLAKE. _ 
JOIN D. JONES, President. 
CILARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. U1. 0. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. WEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Co., 





254 BROADWAYANEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 

WALTER 8S. GRIFFITH, President. 
Geo. C. Ripley, Sec. Wm, J. Coffin, Act’y. 
ASSETS, = = = $3,250,000, 

invested in first-class securities. 
In the past 12 years the HOME has paid 
to its policyholders $2,756,218, as follows: 


Losses by death........--s008 A pape $1,150,050 
Dividends of surpius........ e++ 1,100,000 
Annuities and Surrenders.......... «- 606,164 








DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
LOSSES PROMPTLY PAID, 
ECONOMIC MANAGEMENT. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ot : 











OFFICE OF THE 


Continental 


INSURANCE Co, 


No. 102 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, July ti, 1372, 


Cash Capital, - - - $1,000,000 
Assets, over, - - - - 2,000,000 


The Directors of this Company—upon the report ofa 
committee appointed to investigate the effect of the 
Chicago fire upon its outstanding Scrip Fund, showing 
that, although they had decided each questionable 
point in the interest of the Scrip-holder, the losses and 
expenses of the past fiscal year had been $244,609 (4 in 
excess of the earnings for the same period and of said 
Scrip Fund combined—directed that public notice be 
given of the cancellation by said fire of the Scrip issues 
of 1866 to 1871 Inclusive. 

The Scrip issues of 1856 to 1865 will be paid on pre. 
sentation at the office of the Company. 

Tbe Company resumed the issue of participating 
Policies on the Ist instant, and in July next will, under 
the conditions of its Policies, divide three-fourths of its 
profits to its participating Policvholders. 

The determination of the Board of Directors fs to 
create alarge surplus fund, as security that its Policy. 


holders wil) in the future, as in the past, receive payment 
in full of all just claims, 

mi-Annual Interest Dividend of Taree anp oye. 
HALF PFR CENT. bas been declared upon the Capital of 
the Company, payable on demaxd. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMIPORT, Vice-Prest, 
{UEL D. RARCOCK, TRAM BARNEY. 
G. ARNOLD, LAW 


wre 
=> 
4 


INS. WRENCE TUCNORE, 
A. A. LOW, SHEPPARD GANDY 
&.B CLIT TENDEN, MUEL A. SAWYER, 
WM. H. SWAN, CYRUS CURTISS 
HENRY C. BOWEN, M.D MORGAN, 
AURELIUS B. HU JAVES LOW 
WILLIAM M. VAL WILLIAM BRYCE, 
THRODORE 1. HUSTED, HARLYS LAMSON, 
GEO, &. STEPHENSON, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
D. H. ARNOL», TIENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, JON PAINE, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, ROBT HH. MceCURDY, 
JAS. FREELAND, GEORGE MO-LE, 
C.J. LOWERY, JOHN H. FARLE, 
JOUN PD. MATRE HENRY RYE, 
LORING ANDREWS, CHA! LESH. POOTH, 
CARLOS WM, WL AUPLBEe 
WM. T. COLEWAN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
GEO. W. LANE. BRADISU JOUN ON, 
SHERMAN HARTWELL, __ 8. M, BUCKINGHAM, 
JAMES FRASER. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

B.C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Denartment, 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Secretary Local Department, 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 





NEW YORK, Nov. 12th, 1872. 


CONYINENTAL 


INSURANCE Co. 


Nos. 100 and 102 BROADWAY. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 
Assets - (over) - 2,000,000 


This Company loses by the 
Fire in Boston less than one-fifth 
of its Assets, and is prepared 
for all good business at fair 
rates. 

GEO. T. HOPE, Pres't. 
CYRUS PECK, Sect’y. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Go. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for he Sorte: of Pellcyhoisere, over - = = $8,000,000. 
RLES STANTON resident. GEO. F. SN le 
= JOUN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. CHAS. M. NIBBARD. ina 





er $1, 
ear of its possible existence: Ist, the margin provided for expenses, and to meet possible death 
Barto, ier excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance normal cost of the tnaurance to be done by the company in 
each year; 3d, the se//-insurance dep or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per cent. 
EXAMPLE. 
Age30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45, or previous death. 





pe = — =e — 
AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. NET PREMIUM $53.08. 














S INSURANCE. SELF-INSURANCE. $ 
Normal | | 
. Company's) Insurance | Surrender Surrender = 
Margin.) Cost © f 13 

i ngin.| Cost of | Risks. | Values. | Charyes, |\Depostts | Reserve. | yaiicy : 
30 | $3 67 $7 72 | $952 81 $56 32 rer og LR ePrrerce 0 
$1 | 3 67 745 903 47 50 98 $i 03 45 63 | $47 19 $43 11 1 
82 | 3 67 716 851 85 45 67 3 65 45 92 96 92 88 2 
$3] 3 67 6 8t W783 40 39 8 23 46 24] 14815 144 92 3 
34/ 3 67 6 48 TAL 28 85 21 2 82 46 60 | 20217 199 35 4 
8 | 3 67 6 09 682 30 15 2 41 46 99 | 258 256 5 
36} 3 67 5 65 620 OL 25 24 2 02 47 43 | 317 94 315 92 6 
87 | 3 67 517 555 00 20 57 1 65 4791 | 3879 99 378 34 7 
88 | 3 67 4 64 486 81 16 17 1 29 48 44 | 445 00 443 71 8 
89 | 3 67 4 Of 415 28 12 11 97 49 04} 513 19 512 22 9 
40; 3 67 8 39 840 21 8 48 63 49 69 | 584 72 584 04 10 
41| 3 67 2 67 261 38 5 34 43 50 41 | 659 79 659 36 il 
42| 3 67 187 178 58 2 81 23 51 21 | 788 62 738 40 12 
43| 3 67 99 91 55 99 03 52 09 | 821 42 821 34 13 
4) 38? 00 00 00 00 53 08 | 908 45 908 45 14 
(ae Co ae Pere hee ---- {| 1000 00 | 1000 00 15 






































This table and plain refers to “ Savings Bank Policies” only. 

The amount in column “surrender values’’ is what will be paid for policy at end of any year, under column “ age 
of policy,’ should it be surrendered, 

The obvious advantage of the “surrender value” stipulation is that it gives the policy a tangible value, recog- 
pizable in the money market, which no policy without it ever hac or could have, 

The rates of premium and tables attached to the policies have been calculated by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Company. Exiz0r Wricut, of Boston, formerly Insurance C issi M eA. 


0 
‘or Bate Books and other information apply at the Company's Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = - =*  * $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 1872, -* - = = = = * + + $4,393,564 5! 
LIABILITIES, - - = $174,008 59 








ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-eighth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1872: 




























iin sit siiamein Sasha Cie anhaceneinineindéddete Mdahsie gcadbiacdadededestidantsiaud steeds $108,912 39 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first Ifen on real estate worth $4,729,500 ©... 1,838,799 57 
Loans on Stocks, payable oo demand (market value of securities $79,013). 24,500 00 
United States Svocks (market Value), ....... ceessceeeeeeeceeeceeseneeeecces 1,713,S% ge 
State Bonds (market value).......cccesececeee 31,4 0 
Interest due on Ist Ju'y, 1572 353 S2 
lance in hands of agents. 122,61 92 
Bills receivapie........ --.---+6 20,056 73 
and other miscellaneous 139,14 49 

ums due and upco.lected on Policies issued at this office .......-++ ccccseececcscccsecetecseceace 9,880 59 

GIs cecccnesedicscted wenduascheeasacineteades Wis ciao a cncsaatinte wine sed bidmestaseces tiveness $4,393,564 51 





CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


*™ Policies issued, - - 50,000. 
©) 
\ Assets - - - - = - $6,000,000. 


President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 





MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS 2 2 

OF DOLLARS. insures Fire Risks. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - a 

2.M. STUART, Seoretary Vice-President. R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 





Capital, $300,000. 




















THE NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


offers, to those desiring Insurance, advantages which it is be- 
lieved cannot be surpassed by any other 
Institution of the kind. 


Assets, $19,000,000. Annual Revenue, $7,000,000. 


If you .want Life Insurance, ‘investigate the claims oi this 
Company to your confidence and support, and especially ex- 


amine the 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which so combines the Tontine principle in the distribution 
of surplus with Ordinary Life Endowment Assurance as to 
afford to those who survive certain selected periods the max- 
imum benett to which their superior vitality and persistence 
in payment of premium entitle them. The estimated results 
upon this class of policies appended thereto have been ex- 
amined, and are indorsed by the distinguished Actuaries, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Esg., and E. W. BRYANT, Esq, 
from whose letters the following extracts are made: 

- The benefits you propose to extend to those selecting this class of policy 
are MORE VARIED IN THEIR CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES THAN 
ARE AFFORDED BY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE NOW IN USE BY ANY 
COMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as cannot fail to ren- 
der the Tontine Investment Policy a popular, safe, and highly remunerative 
form of Insurance. 


Very truly yours, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 


I have no hesitation in saying that I think it more probable that the 
actual results will exceed than fall short of your estimates. 

The VARIOUS ADVANTAGES of this form of Policy are well presented in 
the circular explaining it.andI notice among them SEVERAL METHODS OF 
APPLYING THE’SURPLUS WHICH DO NOT APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN OF- 
FERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


Yours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulting Actuary. 
ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 
Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10,000. Annual Premium, $313. 


FIRST BENEFIT. 


Tontine Pe nag years, annuity for life combined with 
viden . o 


= o . - - - 2 - o S227 Bo 
Tontine Period, 15 years, annuity for life combined with 
dividend = = 


” a . . . - . - 546 30 
Tontine Period, 2 years, annuity for life combined with 
dividend = = - . = .= * . = = = 1,160 10 


Thus at end of 15 years’ period the annuity will pay the 
premium and leave a surplus for increasing income. 


SECOND BENEFIT. 


To withdraw the accumulated profits in cash. 

Tontine Peetes. 10 years, 56 per cent. of premiums paid fRe- 
turned, 

Tontine Period, 15 years, LOL per cent. of premiums paid Re- 


turned. 
Tontine ee 20 years, 150 per cent. of premiums paid Re- 
tur 


THIRD BENEFIT. 
Surrender of Policy to the Company. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 207 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


FOURTH BENEFIT. 
Pai. ap Policy. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, - = - » ° eu" ° ° 7,500 
Tontine Period, 15 years,- ~- * ° = + = e« « 15,000 
Tontine Period, 20 years, - 


FIFTH BENEFIT. 
Surrender of Policy and Purchase of Annuity for Life. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, - = . * * * oP 3 . $286 20 
Tontine Period, 15 years, eo) et am ori a pee ery GIRS 
Tontine Period, 20 years, - i i a a 

Circulars, giving extended information in regard to this 
plan of Insurance, with tables and examples of probable re- 
sults under certain assumed data, can be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Home Office of the Company, Nos. 346 and 348 
Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the United 
States or Canada. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., EXCELSIOR LIFE INSURANCE 00., 


Ne. 68 and 70 William street, New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. et, policy issued by company is convertible at 
THE ORIGINAL JOINT STOCK LIFE INSURANCE | the option the holder into an Axsorry Bonp, and 
COMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES, th 8- 
WILLIAM WALKER, President, ture original with this company and unsurpassed in 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. para gente wanted in unoccupied territory. 


JOHN H. BEW Secretary, 4 GAN, Prest. F. A. PLATT 2 
Rowaap W. Lawtea? MDY Medleal Beaninen pAOKARD. Been S TURNER} ¥--Prest's 
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R.R.R. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading this advertisement need any one 


VITH N. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 18 A CURE FOR 
It was the first and is 


PAIN. 
The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, allays 
Inflammations and cures Congestions, whether of the 
i ungs, Stomach, Rowels, or other glands or organs, by 
one suptication, 
N FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 
how violent or excruciating the pn the 
RUEUMATIC. Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


WILL AFFORD INSTANT EASE. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 
INFLAMMATION OF THe BOWE OF THE BLADDER. 

GESTION OF THE LUNGS. 

SORE THROAT, DIFFIOULT 6 ‘BREA THIN 
PA Ren. OF THE HEART. 
HY&STERICS, CROUP, AOHTH ERIA 
ATARRH, INFLUENZA. 
en TOOTHACTGR RALGIA RHEUMATISM. 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE CHILL 


‘The application, it the Read Relief to the a 
or parts where's he pain or di x. exists will afford 


om re 

HEARTBURN, SICK HEADAC! 
ARKH A, DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE 
BOWELS, and all INTERNAL PAINS, 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief with them. A few drops 
water will prevent sickness or pains on change of 
water. It is better than French Brandy or Bitters a® 
a stimulant. 


FEVER AND vin geen 


"eeatiet 
rere pace RAD- 


HEALTH! BEAUTY! 


STRONG AND PURE RICH BLOOD—INCREASE OF 
FLESH AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND BEAU. 
TIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO ALL, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARIIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. SO 
QUICK, SO RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BODY UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sound ma- 
terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat, 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes. in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, Slack Spots, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, er Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 

Ifthe patient, daily becoming reduced by the wastes 
and decomposition that is —w progressing, 
succeeds in serentins these wastes, 


the 
same with rn material made from Tealthe ae biood— 
and this. the ‘SARSAPARILLIAN will — does secure 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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MERIDEN BRUFANNTA Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


Silver-plated 
Table Ware, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THIS WARE, AS BE- 
ING OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL THAN THAT UF LOWER 
GRADE. 

FACTORIES: 


WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 





VES PATENT LANP . 





The BEST LAMP EVER USED. Can be- lighted, 
filled, and trimmed without removing globe, shade, or 
chimney. fo cturers of 
BRONZ' LAMPS, BRACKETS. CHANDELIERS, EtTCc., 
for earch public \— etc. Importers of Bohemian 
Glassware, Shades, Citeners. etc, Our new illustrated 
catalogues are — ready. mple orders solieited. 

N. B.—We des 0 agents Gnale or female) in all sections 
of the United States introduce Marsh's Non-Explosive 
Safety Lamps. Agents make $5 to $15 aday. Inclose 
3-cen HET for Vee tential Terms and Instructions. 

PATENT L 


37 Barclay a and 42 Park Place, N. ¥. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explede. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
te all household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 


For an Agency address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
&9 Chambers street, New York. 


TESTIMONIAL EXTRAORDINARY. 


Messrs. Norton & Co., 240 Broadway : 

Gentlemen :—For the information of the publicand as 
a duty to humanity, we, the undersigned, are willing to 
d of you the WARREN 














Army, Washi ep Cc. 

The WARR N. PATENT COOKER is for sale at all first- 
class stove and range and housefurnishing dealers every- 
where. Enclose stamp for Descriptive Pamphlet and 
further information. 

NORTON & CO., Post-office Box 3051. 





Not or _ does the SARSAPARILLIAN Reve veur excel all 
known remedial agents in the cure nic, 
lous, Constitutional, and Skin Pissases: but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney & Bladder Complaints, 
Unnary and Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabet: Dro 
Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of ~ rine, Bright’ 
pieans, ————. — in = cages where. there sre 
rick-dust deposit, or the wate: is thick, cloudy, m xed 
with substances like the white of an eRe He? threads ike 
white silk, or there is a morbid, appear- 
ance, and white bone-dust deposits, and hen there isa 
ae ‘king, burning sensation when passing water, and-pain 
the Small of the Back and along the Loins, 


Price $1 per Bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet gum, 
purge, rerulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. fina: 
way s Pills, for the cure of alldisorders of the Stomach, 
Liver. Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases. 
Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys- 
pepsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Piles, and all Derangements of the Internal 
\ scera. Warranted to» effect a positive cure, Purel 
ess: able, containing no mercury, minerals, or deleteri. 
ous drugs. 
™ Observe the following symptoms resulti 
Diperdere mt the Inward it us a amor fom 
‘onstipation, Inwar es, Fullness of the Blood in 
ne Herd. Acid galty oti the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, 
sour Ervctations, “Sinking or Fluttering a at the Pit of the 
Stom: Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult 
Sas Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or a. 
cating Sensations when in a Ly Posture, Dimness of 
Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, pret and Dull 
wey in the Head, Neficiency of Perspiration, Yellow- 
of the Skin and Eyes. Pain in the § Mee a » Limbs, 





ans ee den Flushes of Heat. | roing In the Fles' 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the system 
from all the abovenamed disorders, Price, 25 
Ceuts per Bex, SOLD BY 

Read. “FALSE A ee Kx’ 
Send ‘one letter-stamp to RAD & CO., No. 32 


Warren §&t., New Yorn.” Inf 
wilt will be e sent Phy D Re hy ‘verte thousands 














ui — FACTFORTH KNOWINC! 


THURSTON'S IVORY PEARL TOOTH-POWDER will 
keep the teeth clean, sound, and white. Price 25 and 50 


ottle, 
THOMPSON'S” POMADE OPTIME will cleanse, soften, 
beostity, and strengthen the hair. Price 25 and 50 cents 


r bo 
SOUVEN's 1 INODOROUS KID-GLOVE CLEANER will 
nig — a to — pristine beauty and useful- 


bottle, 
BHERMAN'S 7 SouGn LOZENGES will give immediate 
relief and certainly cure & CO! Price 25 cents per box. 
SHERMAN’S — Pes will = all worms, 


id are pleasant Bete Price 25 pus per r box. 
ences MACHINE. SPREAD STREN TH ENING 
ELASTERS whenever a roma = needed, are wn- 


Price 20, 25, and 30 ce 
CHINESE TOOTH- ACHE, DHOPS. cit instantly reliev2 
this most distrensing mal ve: ce 25 one nerbottle, 
REET ICATBD GINGE “READ NUTS 
RMS are readily — ad children and are 
efficacious. . Price 25 cents oer 
All for sale by Druggists, 


F. C. WELLS y co. Wholesale Agents, 
No. 192 Fulton street. New York. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 
CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO 








ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILI. 


On 10th, 20th, and 30th of each month. 

One of the large wets lendid Steamships of this line 
willleavye PIER 42 N H RIVER,foot of Canal street, 
“i 12 o'clock noon, rs pit, (except when those dates 

1 on sunday. ,and then on the preceding Saturday), for 
ML INW AL copnecting via Panama Railway with 
oneof the Company's at ACABULG from Panama for oan 
Late tol acring ‘0 and ore for SOUTH 


ng at Panama w 
PACIFIC CU CENTRAL AMERICAN P 
one Bundred Pounds ‘alowed each adult. 
pre eyes ges me through, and at- 
tend to ato to ladies and children without male Sreleahees 
d day before sailing, 
om pp a log railroads, and passengers who prefer 
17. An Sipertaneed surgeon on 


orth River, iNew Tom, R BABY, 








ae 


.-_SILVER--- 


AND 


Fine Electro Plate. 





Corham M’fg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
Wholesale Rooms: 
NO. | BOKD ST. NEW YORK. 





H A LL’S 
NEW YORK. 


SAFE AND LOCK 60., 





SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER 
SYRUP 


is an infallible remedy for BUILDING UP BROKEN- 
DOWN CONSTITUTIONS, and is used by PHYSICIANS 
in all parts of the country as the best 
BLOOD PURIFIER 
known for the cure of SCROFULA and all diseases 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 
SEWING MACHINE ACENTS. 


We have the original and only perfect Patent Conical 
Axle for taking up the lost motion in sewing. hi 





- 
Rev. Dr. JOHN HALL, 
Rev. Dr. JOHN HALL, 
Rev. Dr. JOHN HALL, 

JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 

JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 

JAMES ATTHONY FROUDE, 
Rey. Dr. Williar. Ormiston, 
Rey. Dr. William Ormiston, 
Rey. Dr. William Ormiston, 

Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 

Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 

Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 

and many other eminent writers are regular 

contributors to 

The Christian Intellig gencer, 

The Christian Intelligencer, 

The Christian Intelligencer, 


Every family should have a Religious Neus. 
paper. Care should be taken to 


CET THE SEST. 


THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER 


is THOROUGHLY ORTHODOX, and therefore 





an eminently Safe Teacher. On its Evlitorigl 
Staff are some of the ablest writers in: the 
country. 
Rev. Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS’S 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF 
SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS 
SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER, 
A Frye Caromo, 17$x284, will be given 
to every new Subscriber. 
Terms, $3 per annum in advance. 
Office: No. 6 New Church St., N.Y, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Rey's Carbolic Trach 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting ass 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 





Aspectalty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all co!lections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 


A falty against contracting infectious diseas. 





 band-wheels. Any agent can apply them, and with 


Aarge profits. Send for agents’ descriptive price-list. 
INVENTORS’ MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send 10 cents and stamp for the 

new self-adjusting Cigarette and 
Cigar-holder. M, R. ROBERTS, 

Room 40, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


PATENT BOUND TABLET CARDS 
sare preserved for the Calendar for 1873 and the Memor- 
anda, -as well as their attractive appearance. Send for 
sample ané price before ordering more business cards, 
8 H. HADLEY & CO., 
111 Liberty street, N. Y. 








The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infeetion and contagion have long been known, ani 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied 00 


asa preventive in cases of SMALL Pox, VARIOLOID, ete, 
etc. 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor. 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by drugsists ever 
where, 


JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollezePlace, New York, 
— 











THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler ani Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1872. 
Cc. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Circular. Box 21% 





THEBEST HEATING 
APPARATUS IN THE 
WORLD, NOT A HOT 

ATR FURNACE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE GOLD HEATING CO. 








NOT ASTEAM HEATER. 
GIVES A PERFECTLY 
PURE WARM AIR, FREE 
FROM ALL IMPURITIES 
EQUAL TO STEAM, 


105 BEEKMAN STREET, N.Y. 





THE NUTRITIOUS on miami 


FOR HORSES AND CATTL' 
e safest and pest 3 Tonic and Condiment, surest preventive ee Horse Distemper, 
by all the large contracto: 
and the pri pal cities of Europe, for the past ten years, with great success. 


The North British Cattle Food Co. 


ed Fy Dropsy. Has been used 


, Orders recei 


,and owners of Horses and Cattl 
oy An invaluable food for dairy 


Agents th Ne. 91 THIRD Avenue. bees YORK. 





LOCKHART & CO., General Agents. Wanted, resp 





BUILDING 


+ Lining, and asa substitute for paeeertig wees send for the 


Roofing, Deafening 








RL SE. Hate & Co., 86 & 58 


$ 





PAPER! 







& Place, N. X., or Rock RrveR Paren Co, 


and specially Tecoraments 
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